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Ralston Purina Co. 
Dedicates Danforth 
Farm Youth Center 


By GEORGE GATES 
Editor of Feedstuffs 


GRAY SUMMIT, MO.—Confidence 
in the future accomplishments of to- 
day’s farm youngsters and in the con- 
tributions of animal agriculture to 
the nation’s well-being provided the 
theme for dedication ceremonies held 
at the Danforth Farm Youth Center 
here May 13. 

The center, built on a choice high- 
ground site within the Ralston Purina 
Co.’s 778-acre research farm, pro- 
vides facilities for conducting re- 
search work along the lines of farm 
youth club programs. , 

The dedication ceremonies were 
distinguished by the presence of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
who delivered a full-scale address on 
the challenges that changes in U.S. 
agriculture present to farmers and 
industry. 

Mr. Benson, who was accompanied 
on the visit by Mrs. Benson, paid sin- 
cere tribute to the memory of the 
late William H. Danforth, founder of 
the Ralston Purina Co., after whom 
the center is named. 

“Being here today brings back 
many fond memories of the debt I 
personally owe this noble, generous 
and inspiring American—of the im- 
mense service he contributed to our 
youth, especially farm youth—of the 
heritage of challenge he has left for 
all of us,”’ Mr. Benson said. 

Mr. Benson related that he had on 
many occasions visited Mr. Danforth. 

A life-sized bronze statue of a farm 

(Turn to PURINA, page 149) 


Allied Mills Sets 
Tonnage Record 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, announces a record first-quar- 
ter tonnage for the three-month peri- 
od ending March 31. In the quarter, 
earnings totaled $849,991.91, or $1.07 
a share, against $686,923.86, or 87¢ a 
share, for the same period in 1957. 

During the nine months ending 
March 31, earnings amounted to $1,- 
870,634.71, or $2.36 per share, against 
earnings in a comparable period the 
previous year of $1,515,225.31, or 
$1.91 per share. 

In making the announcement, El- 
mer W. Lenz, president of the feed 
manufacturing firm, said that the 
outlook for the current fiscal year of 
the company is enhanced by the fact 
that tonnage during April of 1958 
amounted to a record volume for any 
month in the firm's history. 

“We are very pleased,” said Mr. 
Lenz, “that Allied Mills shares with 
other members of the industry the 
accomplishment of fine records for 
the last several months. Our entire 
organization of employees and deal- 
ers deserves commendation for do- 
ing a truly great job. 

“On the eve of the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. it is ap- 
propriate that we recognize that sales 

(Turn to ALLIED MILLS, page 153) 


Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Production Under Way 


KANSAS CITY — Production of 
dehydrated alfalfa is well under way 
over a wide area, according to re- 
ports received by the American De- 
hydrators Assn. 

Kansas operations are in full swing, 
even as far west as Larned. An ear- 
lier start would have been possible 
except for rain. 

Nebraska dehydrators are in oper- 
ation this week, but are not expected 
to reach full production until near 
the end of next week. 

Ohio plants are in operation in the 
Toledo area and plants further south 
have been in operation for over a 
week. 

Northern Minnesota plants are not 
expected to be in production for an- 
other three weeks. 

Cool, cloudy weather over the past 
few weeks in eastern Kansas, at 
least, seems to have made the caro- 
tene not quite up to normal on pro- 
tein grades, it is reported. Trade re- 
ports indicated production was being 
held mostly to six days a week. 


WASHINGTON—Needless to say, 
there’s no recession in the livestock 
industry these days. And it looks as 
though cattle and hog prices will 
continue at favorable levels, helping 
to stimulate feed business, for some 
time. 

Hog prices are expected to be prof- 
itable to most producers at least well 
into 1959. Prices and incomes for 
cattle are expected to be sustained 
well for the next several years while 
herds are rebuilt. 


some danger of an excessive cattle 
price spiral. Otherwise the outlook is 
generally good. 

Another factor, of course, is the 


economic recession. Livestock prices 


EDITORIAL 


The Golden Year Is Here 


THE TIME has rolled around once again for the year’s biggest gathering 
of the feed fraternity—the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
at Chicago’s Hotel Morrison May 21-23. This year’s convention holds very 

special significance for the feed industry. It is 


Fi YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


American Feeo Mees. Assi 


the 50th to be held by the AFMA, and it is 
appropriately designated as a focal point for | 
calling nationwide attention to the vigor of | 
the feed industry and its tremendous role in 
development of American agriculture. 
BROAD INTEREST in 
reflects in a direct way the importance of 
industry and 
Registrations are expected to reach between 


the convention 


its national association. 


1,900 and 2,000, according to estimates made 
late this week by association officials. Attendance at this level would not be 
as large as last year’s registration, when the Feed Industry Show was held 

(Turn to GOLDEN YEAR, page 2) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES: From a foundation built on 50 years of 
progress, the feed industry can look ahead to golden opportunities as well 
as challenges. See AFMA chairman Oscar Straube’s discussion, page 18. 

GOLDEN YEAR: AFMaA staffer Dick Kathe tells on page 70 how the 
industry can team up in the “Golden Year” to build good will with customers. 


FEED PRODUCTION: 


Estimates of feed production and consumption, 


by states, in 1956-57 will be found on page 10. 
COMPUTERS: The use of electronic computers in feed formulation 


is explained on page 28. 
PELLETING: 


Animal scientists see complete pelleted rations as the 


new look in feeding ruminants—pages 36 and 94. 


MILL EXPANSION: Planning, equipment needs, investment and ca- 
pacities as a feed mill is expanded by stages are detailed on page 48. 


ENZYMES: Some implications of research on enzyme supplements for 


feeds are outlined on page 58. 


ADVERTISING: Concepts of feed advertising in an era of agricultural 


change are explained on page 126. 


NEW PLANT: A new feed mill is described on page 112. 


Feed Service Bulletin Board .. 


88 Worth Looking Into 


118 
.. 60 Convention Calendar ........... 134 


Marked price declines for hogs are | 
possible by late 1959, and there is | 


Livestock Prices at Feed 


Business-Boosting Levels 
To Continue for Some Time 


have been high largely because of 
short supplies, and if the recession 
were to be prolonged, it could even- 
tually have more effect on livestock 
as supplies expand in response to 
good prices. 

Prices of meat animals in early 
spring were generally the highest 
since the peaks of several years ago. 
The strength, said the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week, was 
largely due to a combination of (1) 
delayed marketings for slaughter fol- 
lowing big feed crops and (2) with- 
holding of breeding stock for herd 
expansion. Livestock slaughter in 
January-April averaged 9% below 
1957, and demand for meat held up 
well despite some decline in consu- 
mer income. 

The delay in marketings is tempor- 
ary and is ending soon. By mid-sum- 
mer hog slaughter will be appre- 
ciably above last year. Fed cattle 
marketings will increase further and 
will probably exceed a year earlier 
in the second half of the year. 

These upturns, USDA said in its 

(Turn to LIVESTOCK, page 8) 


Pelleted Ruminant 
Rations Seen as 
Major Opportunity 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


“A large tonnage of pelleted com- 
plete rations is going to be fed to 
cattle and sheep. Someone is going 
to provide the ration.” 

Those are the words of a Univer- 
sity of Illinois scientist in an article 
elsewhere in this issue of Feedstuffs. 

The $64 million question is: Who 
will that “someone” be? 

To a large extent, it appears, it 
can be the feed industry. At least 
some persons feel that the industry 
can and will move into this field in 
a big way, providing complete pel- 
leted rations (including both rough- 
age and concentrate) for feedlot cat- 
tle and sheep. 

If so, this could represent the big- 
gest area for new commercial feed 
tonnage that the industry has. 

At any rate, there is tremendously 
increased interest in the pelleting of 
roughage and/or complete rations for 
ruminants. This, as is generally 
known, is already being done in some 
feedlots and by some feed firms on 
the West Coast in particular, but it 
still has not spread very far. Also, 
the practice is still confined largely 
to feedlot operators, with few com- 
mercial feed mills yet in the picture. 


Most of the interest so far has 
come from larger feeders and feed- 
lot operators, but feed firms are 
showing more interest now. 

One industry man observed that 
“there has been a lot of thinking and 

(Turn to PELLETS, page 153) 
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The Golden Year Is Here 


(Continued from page 1) 


in conjunction with the convention. However, the total is expected to surpass 
the mark set in 1956. 

A great deal of solid work has been put into the 50th anniversary 
observance by AFMA committees and staff members, as will be readily 
apparent to convention-goers when the curtain is raised on opening day. 

Convention plans have been reported in detail in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs, but some of this year’s highlights deserve special emphasis again. 

THE CONVENTION banquet, for example, the first such affair at an 
AFMA gathering in 10 years, will be the high point in the organization's 
Golden Jubilee observance. A “Golden Book” dramatization, in the 
estimation of those involved in its planning, truly will put the spotlight on 
progress in the feed industry and agriculture. 

“I feel sorry for people who don’t attend the banquet,” Ed Glennon, 
president of AFMA, said this week. “The event will be exceptional.” 

A “Street of Golden Memories and Golden Opportunities,” which will 
display 191 pictures of old and new industry and industry-associated scenes, 
will be open during the entire convention. It will offer an opportunity for 
both reminiscing about the old days and speculation about the days ahead. 

“FROM FEED TO FOOD,” the Thursday afternoon program, will bring 
into sharp focus the dramatic progress that has been made in production of 
meat, milk and eggs through nutritional research. Seven demonstrations will 
be presented by teams of authorities from college research centers and 
industry, and results of record-making experiments will be released during 
the event. This indeed sounds like drama and suspense of the first order. 

A “meet the press” panel on Friday morning will attack the industry’s 
liveliest current topic, contract agriculture. 

There will be more, of course. The numerous special committee sessions, 
plus the informal hallway and hotel room conferences certainly will add to 
plus the informal hallway and hotel room conferences, certainly will add to 
of the convention next Friday will certainly have a better understanding of 
their industry and their personal role in it. 

See you in Chicago! 


Center of the Nugget 


THE GOLDEN CONVENTION, which will epitomize the feed story and 
the activity of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. in producing the 
show, could, because of its size and glamor overshadow the through-the-year 
service of the AFMA. 

Just to offset any such possibility, a few words of well-deserved 
recognition are in order. 

The importance of a nationally-organized association to serve as a 
spokesman for interest of all feed men is undisputed. How it goes about doing 
that job, and the many others it must perform in developing unified action on 
common problems within a highly competitive industry, is a measure of the 
success of such an organization. By this test, the AFMA measures up 
outstandingly well. Industry and agriculture this week could not be wishing 
the organization “happy birthday” if it were not so. 

The AFMA has had the leadership of top industry men, the devotion of a 
competent staff and, possibly most important, the hard work of committee 
members possessing vast talent and knowledge. Its committee efforts have 
produced sound thought and policy direction, and its top officers have provided 
the guidance necessary to produce results. 

NOT ALL the problems have been licked or all the battles won, but 
there is no doubt that efforts of such groups within AFMA as the nutrition 
council, the feed survey committee, the purchasing agents committee and 
the feed control relations committee (to mention just a few) have produced 
results of a broadly progressive nature. High hopes are held for success of 
the new market research division, establishment of which certainly indicates 
a further keeping-up-with-the-times attitude among association leaders. 

These comments are intended to suggest that loyal members and affili- 


ates of the AFMA continue to do their utmost to keep the AFM/ 
progressive in the next 50 years as it has been in the past 50. And it inter? 
too, to say: Many happy returns. 


Only the Beginning 


THIS IS ONLY the beginning. Just as the feed industry recognizes that 
it is only part way up the ladder of progress, the planners of the AFMA’s 
anniversary observance recognize that the celebration now is the starting 
gun for a full Golden Year of opportunities to call attention to the merits 
of scientific feeding. 

This issue of Feedstuffs, similarly, is only the beginning of an effort 
to cover a broad range of industry accomplishments in serving agriculture 
better each succeeding year. 

News and feature reports this week cover what appear to be some No. 1 
industry topics—such things as pelleting, use of computers, integration, 
enzymes and others. (See index on page 1.) 

The look-forward character of the feed industry, which is the theme 
reflected in special presentations, is given added emphasis in articles by 
Oscar Straube (page 18), AFMA board chairman and eminent industry 
philosopher, and by AFMA’s able public relations director, Dick Kathe 
(page 70). 

BOTH OF THESE articles offer challenges for progressive-minded feed 
men and underline the opportunities for making the next 12 months extremely 
valuable in more firmly establishing the industry’s stature in the agricultural 
community. 

During the next 12 months, to add impetus to these opportunities, 
Feedstuffs’ readers will be presented a Golden Year series of articles planned 
to keep the progress theme in focus. Starting with a report on industry 
research in June, the series will continue with coverage of today’s methods 
of procurement, formulation, sales and service, nutrition for each class of 
livestock and poultry, and feed production. 

It is the sincere hope of the editors of Feedstuffs that at the conclusion 
of the series a comprehensive story of where the industry is and where it is 
going will have been documented. Only by seeking out what holds most 
promise for the years ahead can the Golden Year ideal be perpetuated. 


Demand for formula feeds continued at a good, steady pace over most 
of the U.S. during the past week, although returning pastures and softer 
prices were said to be cutting into demand in some areas. Hog feeds continued 
to pace the Midwest, while poultry and turkey feeds showed some increases. 
Jobbers reported a quiet. ingredients market because of well stocked mixer 
inventories and limited purchasing. Pasture conditions were reported by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture to be most favorable for the country as a 
whole since 1921. The index of feedstuff price dropped to 83.9, compared with 
86.8 the previous week and 78.2 a year earlier. The feed grain index at 69.9 
was unchanged from a week earlier and below the 75.7 of a year ago. (In- 


gredient price details on pages 150-152.) 


Northwest 


Formula feed sales continued at a 
strong pace through the past week, 
although some feed mill representa- 
tives reported a slightly smaller 
backlog at weekend than for the 
previous week. 

Sales of hog feeds continued to 
lead and cattle feed sales were also 
good. Turkey and chick starter busi- 
ness was rated from “not so good” 
to “wonderful.” 

Spring field work on farms and the 
softer ingredients market were men- 
tioned as possible factors in the slow- 
er demand reported by some manu- 
facturers. Because of weaker mill- 
feed and soybean meal prices, the 
vrices of feeds generally were due to 
be down $1 to $2 during the coming 
week. Some firms were still running 
with extended shifts to meet the de- 
mand which has continued through 
the spring. 

Mixers were reported to have built 
up fairly good inventories which al- 
lowed them to stay on the sidelines 
as the ingredient prices went down. 


Southwest 


Good, but not rushing, business 
described the sales pace of the form- 
ula feed industry. Most mills were 
on a full five-day, two-shift schedule 
and backlogs ranged from one to 
three days. Several mills reported 
noticing a slight slowing trend late 
in the week. This was attributed to 
the easier ingredient markets, deal- 
ers holding off their purchases until 
the market bottoms out or they have 
to replenish stocks. It was generally 


agreed that hand-to-mouth buying 
was the rule throughout the mar- 
keting end of the business. 

Turkey feeds were figuring strong- 
er in the sales picture. Poults were 
being put down in increasing num- 
bers now and those turkeys that were 
put down a month ago were develop- 
ing bigger appetites. A steady in- 
crease in this business was expected. 

Chick starter and growing rations 
were also moving in good volume. 
And egg mash was moving well. Pig 
starter and hog rations were still 
good items although the spotlight 
seemed to be on poultry feeds. Dairy 
and beef feeds were moving very 
slowly. Inquiries on creep feed have 
been made, however, and there were 
prospects that this interest will be 
orders in the not too distant future. 

The over-all outlook for feed busi- 
ness in the area remained good, with 
farmers said to be optimistic, and 
livestock numbers larger than a year 
ago. 

Price lists for next week were 
expected to be down 50¢ to $2 ton. 
Corn was much stronger than a week 
ago, but millfeed and protein prices 
were down. The maximum declines 
were expected on some high protein 


rations. 
Northeast 


Cool weather, with frost in some 
areas, propped dairy feed demand 
somewhat in a generally steady for- 
mula feed market. Egg mashes, es- 
pecially super laying mashes, were 
going well and chick and turkey 
starter feeds were also well. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 154) 
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ACCEPTANCE 


What? . .. put flavor in my feeds?” was the opening Prove to you rself the benefits 


comment of many feed manufacturers. Yet, it’s hap- ° 
of SUCRO-FLAVOR in your feeds. 


names are on our customer list. Place your order right now for a 10 pound trial package 


Why are more and more feed people adding SUCRO a ay dew Prove to yourself tL; al 
FLAVOR to their feed formulas? Answer . . . it saves gives better sweetening im your t 


money and adds tested aroma and appetizing taste sugar—and at 4 the cost. With your order we want 
appeal so very important to high palatability. to send you a beautiful gold 2-Cup Coffee-Maker ABSO- 

LUTELY FREE. If you find that SUCRO FLAVOR 
SUCRO FLAVOR isa special scientific concentration doesn’t do the sweetening jobs in your feeds, we will 
of taste-proven feed flavors, sweeteners and BHT refund your money in full (and you keep the 2-cup 
antioxidant in powdered form. It gives feed fresh, Coffee-Maker). 


longer-lasting high sweet taste — no objectionable 
SERVICE 


after-taste common with ordinary saccharin. 
American Mens Assm 


4 


Drop in and 

visit us in 

Suite 1488 

during the AFMA Convention 
May 21-23, Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 

WE HAVE A SPECIAL GIFT 

AND SOME SURPRISES FOR YOU 


Now is the time to take advantage of our research, 
feed flavoring specialists and years of flavor experi- 
ence to help solve your feed flavor problems. 


SUCRO FLAVOR 


(C) 1958 FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A. E. STALEY OFFICERS ELECTED—These three men were elected to top 
posts of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill, at the company’s 
recent annual meeting. On the left is Donald E. Nordlund, who was elected a 
vice president, a director of the company and a member of the executive com- 
mittee. In center is A. E. Staley, Jr., now chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the company after having been president since 1932, and 
on the right is the new president, E. K. Scheiter, who had been executive vice 


president since 1946. 


New Officers Elected 
To Head A. E. Staley; 
Dividends Declared 


DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley, Jr., 
was elected chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer of the A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co. at the 
company’s recent annual meeting. 

Elected president was E. K. Schei- 
ter, who had been executive vice 
president of the company since 1946. 

Donald E. Nordlund, who has head- 
ed the company’s legal division since 
1956, was elected a vice president, a 
director of the company and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


All other officers and directors of 
the corn and soybean processing con- 
cern were reelected, except T. C. 
Burwell, who retired as traffic vice 
president last year. 

Mr. Staley has been with the com- 
pany 33 years, and had been presi- 
dent since 1932. 

Mr. Scheiter started with Staley’s 
in 1919, and became general sales 
manager in 1924. He was made vice 
president, assistant general manager, 
a director and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee the following year. 
He served as acting president of the 
company in 1942 when Mr. Staley 
was called to Washington to organize 
a corn products section for the War 
Production Board, and again in 1948 


You should know that these palatable, 
soft reef shells turn into quality egg shells 
in as little as 6 hours after consumption. 


Pure, soft, clean and dust-free—they are 
tops in the field for digestibility. 


Poultrymen are being told the EGGSHELL 
BRAND story in advertisements and point-of- 
urchase displays wherever EGGSHELL 
BRAND Oyster Shell is sold. Take advantage 
of this complete program—and sell the shells 
which prove that. . . 
begins with EGGSHELL BRAND." 


“Egg Shell Quality 


GOOD PASTURE, FORAGE 
PROSPECTS NOTED 


WASHINGTON — It looks as 
though there will generally be plenty 
of pasture, range and forage this 
year. Pasture feed condition on May 
1 was the most favorable for the 
country as a whole since 1921, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The condition was reported 
at 89% of normal, 6 points above 
April 1 and 4 points above May 1 
last year. The high condition reflect- 
ed a favorable moisture situation over 
most of the country and rapid growth 
after a delay earlier because of cool 
weather. The hay crop condition aver- 
ages above last year and the highest 
since 1922, and hay stocks already 
on farms on May 1 were 30% above 
the previous record for the date. 
However, stocks were small in some 
areas. USDA said: “1958 looks like 
another stockman’s year.” Western 
ranges promised the best early graz- 
ing since 1942. 


when Mr. Staley was named ECA 
administrator to Norway. 

With Mr. Scheiter’s elevation to 
the presidency, Mr. Nordlund will as- 
sume some additional administrative 
duties, Mr. Staley said. 

Mr. Nordlund graduated from Mid- 
land College at Fremont, Neb., in 
1943, and from~ the University of 
Michigan Law School in 1948. Before 
joining Staley’s he was associated 
with the Chicago law firm of Steven- 
son, Conaghan, Velde and Hackbert 
for seven years. 

The Staley board declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share on common stock. Payments 
will be made June 5 to stockholders 
of record May 23, it was announced. 
The usual dividend of 94¢ also was 
voted on the $3.75 preference stock. 
It will be paid June 20 to stockhold- 
ers of record June 6. 


Paul Q. Card, Flavor 
Authority, Dies at 56 


DEERFIELD, ILL.—Paul Q. Card, 
56, widely known authority in the 
feed flavor field, died unexpectedly 
May 7 at his home in Deerfield. 

Prior to 1937, Mr. Card was active 
in specialty feed ingredients, gained 
through his experience in a teaching 
and research career of 12 years. He 
also spent six years with Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in Philadelphia 
and Minneapolis. He had his own 
business until becoming associated 
with Flavor Corp. of America at 
Chicago in 1949, later serving as vice 
president and technical director of 
that organization until 1954. 

In April of 1955, Mr. Card formed 
Taste Engineering, Inc., of Chicago, 
serving as its president until he left 
the company on Feb. 28 of this year. 

He was a member of Deerfield 
Lodge No. 1110 AF. & A.M., the 
Lions Club of Deerfield and the Chi- 
cago Feed Club. Interment was at 
Woodbury, N.J. 

Survivors are his wife; a daughter, 
Nancy, and a son, Paul, Jr. All of 
the home. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 
Show Mixed Trend 


MEMPHIS—Prices were mixed in 
oilseed meal futures May 14 on the 
Memphis Board of Trade, compared 
with May 7. 

Nearby May suffered the greatest 
losses, resulting from indifferent de- 
mand for cash oil meal. This reflected 
slow mixed feed business, brought 
about by improved weather and am- 
ple pastures. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed May 14 80¢ lower to 50¢ a 
ton higher, Eastern Trunk Line soy- 
bean oil meal 25¢ to $1 lower, bulk 
cottonseed oil meal unchanged to 50¢ 
higher, and sacked old process oil 
meal $1 to $2 lower. 


Farmers Elevator Co. 
Plans to Construct 6 
New Iowa Feed Mills 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—The Farm- 
ers Elevator Service Co., manufac- 
turer of Felco Feeds, has announced 
plans to erect six feed manufactur- 
ing plants in various parts of Iowa. 
The announcement was made recent- 
ly by Purl Van Hemert, chairman of 
the cooperative’s board of directors, 
and M. M. Stientjes, general man- 
ager. 

A plant will be constructed in Ma- 
son City as the first part of the 
multi-million dollar expansion pro- 
gram, it was announced. The other 
five plant locations will be announced 
later. 

The Farmers Elevator Service Co. 
handles seed, fertilizer, chemicals and 
other farm supplies as well as feed. 
More than 130,000 Iowa farmers con- 
trol the company through local co- 
operatives. 

A million-dollar home office and 
feed mill were constructed by the 
company in 1955 in Fort Dodge, but 
the mill is inadequate to handle the 
fast-growing demand, the announce- 
ment said. 


Colonial Poultry Farms 


Purchases West-Line 


PLEASANT HILL, MO.—M. R. 
Irwin, president of Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Inc., with headquarters of- 
fices in Pleasant Hill, and Don W. 
Olson, general manager of West-Line 
Breeders Assn. of Kent, Wash., an- 
nounce the purchase by Colonial 
Poultry Farms of all basic parent 
lines used in the production of West- 
Line layers. 

With this purchase of basic lines 
is included the servicing of 90 hatch- 
eries now under franchise in the 
West-Line program. 

This total, added to the 74 hatch- 
eries in the Colonial True-Line pro- 
gram, pushes fhe total being serviced 
by the Colonial True-Line franchise 
organization to 164 hatcheries. 

These hatcheries are located from 
coast to coast throughout the U.S., in 
Canada, Europe and Latin America. 

Dr. David Carson, University of 
Utah, consulting geneticist for the 
West-Line Breeders, will assist Co- 
lonial’s staff in making the transfer 
of parent lines and pedigree records. 

Mr. Olson stated that the problem 
of shipping breeding stock across the 
country was a major consideration 
in the decision to sell to the Missouri 
firm. “We believe that the new ar- 
rangement will be advantageous to 
West-Line growers and associate 
hatcheries,” said Mr. Olson. “Colonial 
Farms is in a position to take up 
where we leave off in the promotion 
of West-Line chicks and in the re- 
search end.” 


Wilfred Witz to Take 


Part in Demonstration 


CHICAGO—Wilfred Witz, Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co. nutritionist, 
Minneapolis, has been named to one 
of the livestock and poultry demon- 
stration teams which will take part 
in a “From Food to Feed” presenta- 
tion May 22 at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Witz is replacing Dr. Burr 
Ross, Gooch Feed Mills, Salina, Kan- 
sas, who previously had been sched- 
uled to be on the beef and sheep 
team. Mr. Witz will work with Dr. 
W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, in 
the demonstration. 


‘MANEY BROS. | 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


lis, Minnesota 
Distributors the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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KEEPING PACE 
WITH THE 
DYNAMIC FEED INDUSTRY 


Onward and upward—this has been the 
consistent direction of feed quality and feed 
quantity since the origin of the progressive 
feed industry 50 years ago. 


For the greater part of this period, it has been 


the privilege of the Small Company to serve 
the proudest names in the industry and to assist 
in consistently upgrading the quality and value 

of formula feeds. Our mission has always been 
to meet or exceed your exacting specifications 

for dehydrated alfalfa, and towards this end 

we have pioneered many new methods for 

capturing and preserving all the good things in 


nature’s most nutritious feedstuff. 


Every member of our organization extends 
congratulations to those who are currently 
commemorating the industry’s 50th year. Our 
sincere thanks, too, for the confidence you have 
placed in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa—a 
confidence that we shall continue to make 


every effort to merit. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
W. J. Small Division 


P.O. Box 356 Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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AFMA Lists Honored Guests 


CHICAGO—The list of guests to be honored at the “golden banquet” of 
the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the group’s 50th anniversary con- 
vention in Chicago May 21-23 has been announced. 

The guests were chosen on the basis of their distinguished service and 
recognized leadership in science, education, communication and federation, 
as related to progress of the feed industry, agriculture and AFMA, according 
to association officials. 

The banquet will be held May 22, 7 p.m., in the Terrace Casino of the 
Morrison Hotel in Chicago. 


LEADERSHIP OF AFMA 

Harold A. Abbott, charter member and four times a president of AFMA, 
starting in 1918. 

Dale W. McMillen, president of AFMA, 1929-1930, and founder, Central 
Soya Co. 

? Clarence A. Coddington, president of AFMA, 1932-1934, and one of the 

founders, Beacon Milling Co., 1920. 

Harold McGeorge, president of AFMA, 1934-1936, and founder of Royal 
Staff-O-Life Mills. 

Arthur Hopkins, chairman, AFMA board of directors, 1944-1946, and 
president, Chas. M. Cox Co., 1944-1952. 

Lioyd 8. Riford, chairman of AFMA board, 1946-1948, and one of the 
founders, Beacon Milling Co. 

Fred W. Thomas, chairman, AFMA board, 1948-1950, and president, 
Central Soya Co., 1948-1954. 

Thomas W. Staley, chairman, AFMA board, 1950-1952, directing Staley 
Milling Co., since 1925. 

J. D. Sykes, chairman, AFMA board, 1952-1954, vice president, Ralston 
Purina Co. 

D. Kingman Webster, Jr., chairman, AFMA board, 1954-1956, executive 
of H. K. Webster Co. since 1925. 

Oscar Straube, chairman, AFMA board, 1956-1958, active in feed indus- 
try since 1918. 

John ©, Reid, chairman of the first executive committee and charter 
member of AFMA. 

Fred N. Rowe, attended organization meeting of AFMA, and actively 
connected with feed industry since 1903. 

Ralph Field, AFMA’s full-time executive from 1933-1946 (executive sec- 
retary and president). 

Walter OC. Berger, AFMA’s executive president, 1946-1952, and active in 
feed industry since 1925. 

W. E. Glennon, AFMA executive president since 1952, and former assist- 
ant to the president and secretary-treasurer. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 

Dr. O. C. Aderhold, executive committee, National Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and State Universities and president, University of Georgia. 

Leslie E. Bopst, secretary of Association of American Feed Control 
Officials since 1927, and state chemist of Maryland. 

Ray B. Bowden, recently retired after many years as executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

William F. Brooks, president, National Grain Trade Council. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham, agricultural economist for AFMA feed survey 
committee since its organization, 1943. 

Lisle R. Hawley, member NRA Code Committee, 1933, vice chairman, 
AFMA board, and associated with Quaker Oats Co. many years. 

W. H. Kircher, president, American Agricultural Editors Assn., editor, 
The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president, Chicago Board of Trade, oldest and larg- 
est contract grain exchange. 

Joe McClelland, president, American Association of Agricultural College 
Editors, University of Arizona. 

James A. McConnell, member NRA Code Committee, 1933, associated 
with Cooperative G.L.F. for many years, assistant secretary of agriculture, 
1954-1955. 

Robert Miller, president, National Association of Television and Radio 
Farm Directors, farm director, Station WLW, Cincinnati. 

Searle Mowat, member NRA Code Committee, 1933, started with Larrowe 
Milling Co., 1913, and president for many years. 

Al Oliver, executive vice president, Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Charles B. Shuman, president, American Farm Bureau Federation, larg- 
est farm federation. 


Floyd Wilson, attended first annual convention of AFMA, president of . 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co. until his retirement. 


LEADERS OF SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 

(The following have been selected for having served 50 years or more 
in land grant colleges, teaching, research and extension work.) 

Prof. J. G. Halpin, a lifetime of service to poultry research, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dr. George H. Hart, school of veterinary medicine, University of Cali- 

fornia, applying veterinary knowledge to animal nutrition. 

Prof. Harry L. Kempster, professor emeritus of poultry husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Dean H. H. Kildee, dean emeritus of agriculture, Iowa State College. 

O. E. Reed, chief of bureau of dairy industry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, until his retirement. 


U.S. Laying Flock Down 3% 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s lay- 
ing flock during April averaged 3% 
lower than a year earlier, and April 
egg production was 3% smaller than 
in 1957. In fact, production was the 
smallest for the month since 1941. 

The average number of layers dur- 
ing April was about 295 million. Rate 
of production per layer was 18.6 


eggs, compared with 18.7 a year ago. 

As of May 1, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reported, the number 
of layers on farms totaled 290 million 
—down 3% from the total of about 
298 million on May 1 last year. 
Numbers were below a year ago in 
all regions except the south Atlantic 
and western states. 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Forms, May 1 


(000's omitted) 
E. North W. North South South United 
Year— Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western States 
1947-56 laverage) ....... 49,112 61,712 89,543 30,753 52,444 32,906 316,470 
80,513 56,968 82,018 30,745 43,385 34,556 298,185 


coves 49,700 55,694 77,343 30,885 40,756 35,626 290,004 


AFMA 
CONVENTION 


REGISTER HERE 


“The management certainly has gone out of its way to make us fee! at home." 


Superior Feed Mills 
Celebrates Its 


50th Anniversary 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, this year 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary. 
To mark the occasion, B. D. Eddie, 
president of the company, this week 
sent golden ash trays as gifts to cus- 
tomers and other friends of the mill- 
ing firm. 

The Superior firm was founded in 
Oklahoma City in 1908 by Mr. Eddie’s 
father under the name of the Eddie 
Feed Store. The anniversary date of 
the founding is May 11. 

The celebration of the golden an- 
niversary year of the milling com- 
pany corresponds with the beginning 
of a similar golden year being ob- 
served by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. at its annual meeting 
May 21-23 in Chicago. 


AFMA Director 

Mr. Eddie recently was reelected 
to a second three-year term as a di- 
rector of AFMA. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. and the Oklahoma Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., and is a former 
chairman of the Feed Tech Advisory 
Committee, which represents the feed 
industry in the promotion of the 
Kansas State College feed technology 
courses. 

Superior Feed Mills has had a 
steady growth over the years. Moving 
from the original location of the busi- 
ness, a new mill was put into opera- 
tion at the Oklahoma City stock- 

(Turn to SUPERIOR, page 154) 


Small Division Closes 
Dehydrating Unit 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Neodesha, 
Kansas, alfalfa dehydrating plant of 
the W. J. Small Division of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. will not operate 
this season, according to Richard G. 
Brierley, vice president. 

The plant closing follows shutting 
down of six W. J. Small plants last 
season. None of these will resume 
operations this year, Mr. Brierley 
said. 

In early April National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co. announced 
that it would not operate four of its 
plants this season. Two of these are 
located in Oklahoma and two in Colo- 
rado. 

According to trade reports, most 
dehydrators are holding production 
to six days a week at the outset of 
the current season. Seven day opera- 
tions have been customary in most 
areas in previous seasons. 

The shorter running schedule, in- 
dustry leaders have said, is expected 
to result in greater production effi- 
ciency, improved quality of meal and 
production more in line with demand. 
Alfalfa meal price levels have been 
depressed for several months. 


Central Association 
To Meet June 2-3 


MILWAUKEE—Talks on integra- 
tion, merchandising, nutrition, gov- 
ernment relations and methods of 
setting up farm credit will be given 
at the 33rd annual convention of the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. June 2-3 
at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

All of the first day and the morn- 
ing of the second day will be devoted 
to discussions. The annual banquet 
and floor show are scheduled for the 
evening of June 2, the salesmen’s 
“eye-opener” breakfast with floor 
show at 8 a.m. June 3 and the Blatz 
stag luncheon at noon on June 3. 

Ray H. Kaercher, Watertown, Wis., 
association president, will open the 
convention with his annual report. 
Other reports will be given by Louis 
Lader, Jr., Avalon, Wis., treasurer, 
and Eldon H. Roesler, Milwaukee, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Final speaker at 
the first morning session will be 
Madison Clement, Waco, Texas, presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tion Assn. 

Three speakers will comprise the 
afternoon program June 2, opening 
with Raymond J. Pollock, director of 
the grain division, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. His 
talk is titled “The New Look.” 

Following Mr. Pollock, Andrew 
Lampen, president of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, St. Paul, 
and his assistant, A. K. Johnson, will 
tell “How Farm Credit Can Save 
Your Business.” 

He is expected to discuss how local 
farm credit needed in the age of 
farm integration can help feed deal- 
ers meet the threat of outside com- 
petition. 

Concluding speaker the afternoon 
of June 2 is Gov. Vernon W. Thom- 
son, Wisconsin. 

There will be three talks the morn- 
ing of June 3. Dr. H. R. Bird, chair- 
man, poultry department, University 
of Wisconsin, will discuss “Keep Up 
to Date on Poultry Feeds.” The head 
of the department of animal hus- 
bandry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Dr. Robert H. Grummer, will 
talk on the “Future in Swine Feeding 
in Wisconsin” and will analyze the 
impact of integration. 

Concluding speaker is L. L. Cun- 
ningham, president of the Business 
Institute, Milwaukee, and a mer- 
chandising expert. His subject is the 
“Base of the Selling Triangle.” 

Others on the board in addition to 
the officers are David K. Steenbergh, 
Fond du Lac, honorary chairman; 
Erwin Seno, Slades Corners; Harvey 
Thoma, Sugar Bush; Douglas J. Man- 
gan, Cadott; Jacob Hunter, Antigo, 
who is also vice president; Armon N. 
Fischer, Fond du Lac; E. H. Sather, 
New Richmond, and Ray F. Ander- 
sen, Galesville. 
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End-Product Price Reduction Is Basis 
Of Integration Growth, Feed Men Told 


By JAMES ROSS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—Integrated farm- 
ing is here, and will continue to ex- 
pand as long as it reduces costs and 
the prices consumers pay for finish- 
ed products. 

This was stated by Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, in a talk be- 
fore members of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. this week at the 
Calhoun Beach Hotel in Minneapolis. 

More than 130 feed men were pres- 
ent for the talk and open discussion 
of integration and contract farming 
—the largest regular meeting attend- 
ance of the season for this local 
group. 

Defining integration as “any com- 
bination of two or more operations 
between production and consump- 
tion,””’ Mr. McNeal said its develop- 
ment stems from the need for maxi- 


mum efficiency to meet increasing 
competition. 
He pointed out that integration 


tends to provide greater production 
efficiency and a higher quality pred- 
uct, and “if it provides a real func- 
tion, will survive.” 

The economist made it clear that 
much of what he had to say did not 
necessarily represent his own or his 
company’s views, but reflected opin- 
ions gathered from people he has 
talked with throughout the country. 

He listed four factors which in- 
tegration contributes: (1) More 
readily accessible capital, (2) better 
balanced management, (3) a solution 
to certain marketing and processing 
problems, and (4) elimination of un- 
necessary expenses. 


Benefits to Producers 


Producers stand to benefit from in- 
tegration because it reduces risk and 
provides outside management assist- 


ance, according to Mr. McNeal. He 
said he believes there is another ad- 
vantage—technical advances which 
would not be made so rapidly with- 
out integration. He said he also 


thinks it provides better utilization | 


of labor because the non-producer 


management will look for means of | 


greater mechanization. 

As disadvantages of integration to 
producers, Mr. McNeal said _ that 
there may be a greater tendency to- 
ward a monopoly-type situation, and 
that it sets up a basis for more dras- 
tic aver- or under-production because 
it impairs the supply-and-demand 
governor which controls production 


when producers operate independent- | 


ly. 


He mentioned the probable shrink- | 


ing importance of open, public mar- 
kets as a major problem in maintain- 
ing established market prices. 

There is also the factor of less in- 
dependent decision-making. 

As another possible disadvantage 
to producers, the economist said 
there is a possibility of more govern- 
ment regulation. 

He mentioned that integration 
tends to move production closer to 
centers of consumption. 

From the standpoint of the proces- 
sor and supplier, he said advantages 
are a more uniform product and a 
more stable supply of product, mak- 
ing it possible to outline business 
plans further into the future, and an 
increased use of management skill, 
thus speeding up technological ad- 
vances. Larger capital investments 
and a greater cost at the point of 
production were mentioned as disad- 
vantages to the processor and sup- 
plier. 

Regarding the whole of society, 
Mr. McNeal said integration is bene- 
ficial in that it generally provides, as 

(Turn to INTEGRATION, 154) 
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NEW KENT MILL—tThis photo shows part of the mill and warehouse area 
of Kent Feeds’ new plant in Sioux City, Iowa. One of the ingredient storage 
tanks may be seen on the left. A truck load of bulk ingredients is being 


received. 


Kent Feeds Opens 
New Plant In 
Sioux City, lowa 


ingredients are batched, molasses, 
fish solubles, animal fats and other 


| liquids are added in a special liquid 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Kent Feeds | 


has opened its new ‘“Feed-Matic” 
plant in Sioux City. 

Officials of the company, which has 
its headquarters in Muscatine, Iowa, 
said the completion of the new mill 


will allow expansion into new ter- 
ritories in western Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. 

The plant—a push-button, batch- 


mixing operation—has a capacity of 
60,000 tons a year. 


The new mill is of all-steel con- 
struction. Ingredients received by 
truck and rail are elevated into one 


| of 13 bulk storage tanks. The tanks 


have a total capacity of 800 tons. 
Ingredients are proportioned by 

the push-button method, being auger- 

ed into the central scale. After dry 


mixing unit. The batch mixer is 

equipped for instant drop of the feed 

into a surge bin, from which the 
(Turn to KENT, page 154) 


MILLFEED e@ FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
—forrg Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


FOR FOUR: FOOTED AN/MALS 


“BULK MOBILES” 


All models available In 12 to 36 ft. lengths welded or 


NEW HIGH STRESSED bolted construction. 


Shipped to Assembly points throughout U.S. A. 


newest appition to: NATION’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


OF FEED HANDLING) EQUIPMENT!” 


“CONVERT YOUR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


WITH OUR PROVEN CUSTOM UNITS.” 


FREE ESTIMATES... BIG SAVINGS!!! 
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will complete 50 years as a feed manufacturer. It is one of the oldest feed 
manufacturers in the U.S. Besides its plant at Waverly, shown in the bottom 
picture, the firm in 1941 established another plant (top photo) at Sunberry, 
Pa. During its 50 years of operation, company officials said, the feed firm has 
taken part in establishing the use of molasses in high grade feeds; treating 
seed oats for smut on a commercial basis; adopting dairy feeds to various 
types of roughage; producing dairy feeds that sustain increase in the butter- 
fat content of milk; discovering a high protein concentrate chick starter and 
laying mash, and promoting the use of iodine in feeds. The firm now has 
storage capacity for 10,000 tons of sacked feed, 150,000 bu. of bulk grain and 
240,000 gal. of molasses. Maximum output of actual shipments is 20 cars 
daily. Management is comprised of N. P. Dounce, president and general man- 
ager; C. F. Howard, vice president and purchasing agent; C. B. Dounce, Jr., 
treasurer and also general manager of the Sunberry plant; D. A. Armstrong, 
secretary and sales manager; J. T. Slater, plant engineer, and Dr. W. F. 
O’Rourke, director of nutrition. The company serves New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia and New Engiand. 


LIVESTOCK 


(Continued from page 1) 


latest report on the livestock situa- 
tion, will bring some reductions in 
prices, but the drop will not be great, 
chiefly because continued withholding 
of breeding stock for inventory ex- 
pansion will prevent large changes 
in supply. 

Here’s how USDA sees the situa- 
tion and outlook for hogs, cattle and 
sheep: 

HOGS: Prices for hogs may remain 
fairly steady until mid-summer, when 
they normally are highest, and then 
decline. Their total fall reduction will 
not be unusually large, as the expect- 
ed increase of 5 to 6% in the 1958 
spring pig crop is being largely con- 
fined to the December-February far- 
rowing season. By late fall, hog prices 
will probably not be far below the 
lowest price received last fall. 

The 1958 fall pig crop may increase 
about 7 to 10%, with farrowings less 
than the currently high hog-corn ra- 
tio would ordinarily indicate. At an 
increase of around 7 to 10%, slaugh- 
ter in the late winter, spring and 
early summer of 1959 would be con- 
siderably larger than in the same 
season of 1958. Prices would be mate- 
rially lower, but probably still above 
a normal relationship with corn and 
therefore profitable to most pro- 
ducers. The price outlook is rela- 
tively favorable because supplies 
of pork per person would not be un- 
usually large. The pork supply could 
increase somewhat without becoming 
burdensome. 

There is more danger of a severe 


FISH MEAL OUTPUT 
OFF SHARPLY 


WASHINGTON — Fish meal and 
scrap production during the first two 
months of 1958 totaled nearly 4.000 
tons—less than half that reported 
during the same period last year—the 
Fish & Wildlife Service reports. The 
marine-animal oil yielded during the 
1958 period totaled almost 95,000 gal., 
a decline of 48% from a year ago. 


price decline for hogs farrowed in 
the spring of 1959 than for those of 
this fall. 


While prospects for returns from 
1958 fall pigs are fairly good, it may 
be the last time in several years when 
this will be true, USDA feels. Even- 
tually, the favorable price relation- 
ships will lead to a marked expansion 
in production, and this could happen 
in 1959. 


CATTLE: With more breeding 
stock being withheld, the inventory of 
cattle on farms might increase slight- 
ly on Jan. 1, 1959, as compared with 
a year earlier. If this occurs, it will 
end the cyclical decline in numbers 
after two years—the shortest period 
of decline on record. 

Prices of fed steers are expected 
to decline moderately until summer 
and then level out, probably near 
those of last summer. The number of 
cattle on feed April 1 was up 12% 
from a year earlier, but in view of 
strong cyclical factors which are 
slowing down the over-all rates of 
cattle marketing, prospective declines 
for fed cattle during 1958 now appear 
likely to be smaller than previously 
indicated. 

If withholding of cattle should de- 
velop too fast, it could create a cat- 
tle price spiral, as each advance 
would stimulate further withholding 
to speed expansion. Although it seems 
likely that marketings of fed cattle 
will dampen any growing boom, past 
experience indicates that the danger 
is not absent and merits attention. 


At any rate, prices for cattle should 
be sustained well for several years. 
Unless an artificial boom psycholo- 
gy gets out of bounds, fast increases 
will be prevented by both short-term 
and longer term forces. 

A seasonal drop in prices of feed- 
er cattle is likely as fed steers trend 
down. Feeder cattle are selling at so 
narrow.a price margin with fed steers 
that any decline in steers will bring 
a response in feeders. 


LAMBS: Prices of lambs, unlike 
other meat animals, declined follow- 
ing a mid-winter high. Prices may re- 
cover from the April low, then de- 
cline seasonally, and the rest of the 
year earlier. 


1958 Broiler Prices 
Continue Higher Than 
Last Year’s Levels 


SALISBURY, MD.— An increased 
demand for broilers was reflected in 
last week's Delmarva prices—21.77¢ 
lb. as compared to 19.26¢ a year ago. 

For the first four months this year 
broiler prices were 12%, 7%, 9% and 
5% respectively over prices for the 
same months a year ago. 

With prices good, the U.S. egg set 
continues to rise. In 22 reporting 
states, hatcherymen last week set 
49,715,000 eggs. This was 1% more 
than the previous week and 26% 
above the corresponding week a year 
ago. Increases in the number of ®ggs 
set from the previous week were re- 
ported in all but eight states. 

Broiler growers last week placed 
34,433,000 chicks. This was also an 
increase over last year. It was 3% 
over the week before and 19% above 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
All but four of the 22 states reported 
higher placements compared to the 
previous week. Largest increases 
were in Maryland, Texas and Maine. 

(Meanwhile, a later USDA daily 
market report indicated the Del- 
marva market was weak, with offer- 
ings heavy and demand reduced. On 
May 14, prices were reported at 
around 19-20%¢ Ib. in the area. In 
Arkansas, there was a difference of 
opinion as to actual market condi- 
tions; prices were 19-20¢. In Georgia, 
demand was slow to fair, with prices 
mostly 19¢. Slow to fair demand for 
ample to fully ample supplies was 
reported elsewhere, too.) 


Cuban Molasses Output 
Shows 11% Reduction 


WASHINGTON — Blackstrap mo- 
lasses production from the 1958 Cu- 
ban sugar crop amounted to 1763 
million gallons as of April 15, accord- 
ing to a U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture report. 

This compares with 199.5 million 
gallons by the same date a year ear- 
lier, according to the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute. The yield of 
blacketrap per short ton of raw su- 
gar up to April 15 was 34.2 gal. com- 
pared with 39.6 gal. up to April 15 
a year earlier. 

Cuban sugar production averaged 
about 81% completed by April 15, 
about the same as a year earlier. 


Kenneth Mecklem 
Heads Grain 
Superintendents 


MINNEAPOLIS — Kenneth Meck- 
lem, Cargill Incorporated, Portland, 
Ore., was elected president of the 
Grain Elevator and Processing Su- 
perintendents during the annual con- 
vention of the organization here this 
week. He succeeds Ernest O. Ohman, 
Osborne McMillen Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

Dunkin A. Welte, Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., was advanced to 
first vice president, and George Spaf- 
ford, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, Kansas, assumed the post of 
second vice president. Dean M. Clark, 
Grain magazine, Chicago, remains 
secretary-treasurer. 

Five GEAPS members were elect- 
ed directors, including Robert Jordan, 
Public Grain Elevator, New Orleans, 
reelected to a 3-year term. New men 
elected for a 3-year period include: 
James Crombie, Rice-Powell Elevator 
Co., Chicago; Emil Anderson, Norris 
Grain Co., Omaha, and Thomas Ir- 
man, Anderson Elevator Co., Mau- 
mee, Ohio. Henry J. Anderson, Bunge 
Corp., Minneapolis, was elected for a 
l-year term to replace Mr. Spafford. 

Directors whose terms expire in 
1960 are: Clifford R. Lindeman, Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, Port Arthur, 
Ont.; Herman Krolaff, Advance Seed 
& Grain Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Carl E. 
Kinman, Farm Bureau Co-op Assn., 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio, and Tom L. 
Scott, Pearlstone Mill & Elevator Co., 
Dallas. 

Directors whose terms expire in 
1959 are, in addition to Mr. Ander- 
son: John J. Kitching, GLF. Ex- 
change, Inc., Buffalo; Wilfred P. Sut- 
ton, Tidewater Grain Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Harvey T. Goodenough, 
Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Harold R. Beaver, Stratton-Theis 
Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., was re- 
turned to the office of sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Discussions of various phases of 
grain handling made up the princi- 
pal part of the program of the event. 


BUILDS FEED MILL 
DARDANELLE, ARK.—The H. M. 
Orsburn & Son Co. has completed a 
new feed mill on the Arkansas River 
near here. The firm will manufacture 
broiler and layer feeds, and may ex- 
pand to other types of feeds later. 


“Which way to the pellet mill display?” eae 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY—Tioga Mills, Inc., Waverly, N.Y., this summer 
| | 
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READ WHAT DOUGHBOY SAYS: “We're convinced from all the evi- 
dence we've seen that Baciferm in our egg laying rations offers 
everything in the way of performance that any other antibiotics do. 
We know this to be so, also, from the many reports we've gotten from 
satisfied customers. In fact, our servicemen report 50% fewer calls 
about laying-flock troubles. We buy Baciferm, too, because it repre- 
sents substantial savings to us. In addition to that, the zinc baci- 
tracin in Baciferm offers the stability we insist on for our feed ingre- 
dients. We think Baciferm is an out- 
standing buy, is a product of proved 
effectiveness that helps us put out 
the best feeds possible.” 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
| IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D.F. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 


BACIFERM HELPS MAKE THE SALE! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


: 
4 
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Formula Feed Production and Consumption, by States, 1956-57 


In Thousands of Tons (000’s Omitted) 


Copyright 1958, The Miller Publishing Co. 


—PRODUCTION— CONSUMPTION. 
Total Total Poultry Dairy Swine ++Other 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 

SS a ee 557 608 583 667 445 522 * 83 85 38 45 17 15 
ES 40 39 193 188 65 63 14 14 4 5 110 106 
Eee 463 479 773 825 579 636 123 112 40 At 31 33 
pe 4,557a 4,477b 4,578 4,520 2,055 2,173 869 808 278 353 1,376 1,186 
| VA Aes 235 233 188 186 82 76 18 18 20 30 68 62 
Sa 200 191 540 558 386 406 122 123 17 15 15 14 
ee, ae ae 644 685 328 331 309 311 13 14 3 3 3 8 
ee ee 235 256 902 917 676 693 136 145 62 53 28 26 
a ae 1,382 1,508 1,413 1,784 1,086 1,454 202 200 93 99 32 31 
a eee 53 52 198 189 61 60 27 27 50 41 60 61 
RP eee oe 2,264 2,316 1,418 1,431 768 755 129 125 341 372 180 179 
eee 1,186 1,208 1,450 1,582 986 1,077 129 130 262 305 73 70 
ROS a 1,421 1,536 1,564 1,617 580 556 84 78 60 656 340 327 
431 479 515 556 304 303 24 24 97 138 90 91 
495 522 425 440 218 225 96 100 69 75 42 40 
372 400 316 341 164 180 110 113 25 36 17 12 
ns chat cesvr wens 116 111 555 571 384 407 127 123 19 21 25 20 
428 402 601 636 472 507 82 83 26 26 21 20 
+Massachusetts ......... 410 392 663 650 468 463 125 124 33 39 27 24 
60.0. 172 175 783 780 418 411 191 190 94 100 80 79 
*Minnesota ...........-- 1,235 1,259 819 829 482 469 115 118 202 223 20 19 
ee 508 590 509 513 388 396 78 77 25 24 18 16 
es eee ee 1,957 2,037 1,208 1,175 539 509 359 349 199 222 111 95 
102 101 133 133 35 36 11 11 3 3 84 83 
a ae 661 654 591 599 230 222 22 22 139 154 200 201 
ee oe 4 3 23 23 6 6 14 14 1 1 2 2 
“New Hampshire ....... 235 224 282 290 188 196 74 73 10 12 10 9 
Ce Tee 392 403 860 856 594 600 159 164 57 46 50 46 
*New Mexico .......... 95 94 185 174 94 91 17 17 4 4 70 62 
ON ORT 3,669 3,709 2,402 2,433 906 901 1,237 1,239 151 187 108 106 
*North Carolina ........ 982 1,072 1,068 1,165 815 892 119 120 102 120 32 33 
*North Dakota ......... 60 61 63 56 22 22 3 3 20 21 18 10 
edb bcénascieske 2,408 2,401 1,045 1,029 598 600 196 178 171 186 80 65 
i 429 459 516 555 278 283 115 135 53 68 70 69 
474 490 468 470 266 262 140 148 20 20 42 40 
*Pennsylvania .......... 1,212 1,223 1,450 1,484 879 856 389 398 105 142 77 88 
+Rhode Island .......... 4 3 66 71 38 41 26 26 2 2 2 
*South Carolina ........ 227 226 306 315 209 208 48 49 31 38 18 20 
*South Dakota ......... 77 79 173 186 118 127 31 32 11 14 13 13 
ee 1,412 1,432 564 608 366 391 111 113 71 88 16 16 
DE: + <ar60e00ueeseune 1,874 2,075 2,172 2,138 813 933 371 370 152 150 836 685 
PE Wecaeseeauecesesd 203 201 309 319 199 199 92 101 4 6 14 13 
ee ee ee eee 556 527 478 483 113 112 331 339 18 18 16 14 
ob abe 687 667 749 769 514 514 142 142 64 83 29 30 
*Washington ........... 633 633 624 635 388 389 183 175 9 19 44 52 
*West Virginia ......... 28 29 331 348 229 222 66 72 24 41 12 13 
502 501 681 698 325 327 199 205 110 121 47 45 
0 errr 62 52 43 42 17 18 5 4 2 2 19 18 

36,249 37,474 36,124 37,165 20,185 21,100 7,757 7,730 3,889 4,471 4,293 3,864 


*Based on state reports on tonnages and feed taxes paid, and data on in-state manufacture and state regulatory laws. 
+Includes estimates by state universities, experiment stations and state plant boards. 


tIncludes two above. 


aIncludes 1,140,000 tons manufactured and sold by commercial feeders for 1956. 
bIncludes 958,000 tons manufactured and sold by commercial feeders for 1957. 


{Estimated. 


Estimates of formula feed produc- 
tion and consumption by major 
classes for each state in 1956 and 
1957 have been prepared by the re- 
search department of Feedstuffs. 

The figures in the accompanying 
table show total feed production and 
total feed consumption in each state. 
In addition, there is a breakdown by 
types of feed in the consumption cate- 
gory. 

The classifications include all poul- 
try feed, dairy feed, swine feed and 
“other” feeds. The “other” category 
includes beef cattle, calf, sheep, 
horse, mule, dog, cat and other pet 
feeds. 

All available sources were used in 
compiling the data. One of the basic 
sources, where available, was state 
control officials’ reports on tonnages 
of feed sold, based on tax tag sales 
and tonnage reports. 

In some cases, where no official re- 
ports were available, estimates were 
made by state colleges, experiment 
stations and state plant boards, and 
these were involved in the above data. 

Guides in the production estimates 
included U.S. Bureau of Census data 
for the various states and American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. reports on 
total production. 

Also reflected in the compilation of 
figures is information on animal and 
poultry numbers and production, and 
feeding practices. 

The statistics used in this tabula- 


tion indicate 1957 increases in pro- 
duction and consumption over 1956, 
with indicated gains in swine and 
poultry feed bringing the increase. 
Partly because of fewer flock re- 
placement chickens raised in 1957, 
some reports have not indicated much 
poultry feed change in 1957. 

Some of the 1957 figures in particu- 
lar will be subject to revision when 
later official reports are available. 

The feed consumption total for 1957 
is shown to be approximately 37.1 
million tons, while the 1956 total is 
indicated to be 36.1 million tons. 

States leading in formula feed pro- 
duction, the report shows, include 
California, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Misscuri, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

Most of these same states also are 
among the top states in formula feed 
consumption. 

Formula feeds, as the term is used 
in this report, are feeds mixed speci- 
fically for certain species of animals 
and for certain uses. 

This report is the fifth state-by- 
state feed consumption and produc- 
tion report prepared and published 
by Feedstuffs. 


OPENS FEED STORE 
KEOSAUQUA, IOWA—James Ful- 
ton has opened a combination feed 
store and filling station at the north 
edge of Keosauqua. 


**Fiscal year. 


§Estimate on brand basis by state department of agriculture. 


ttIncludes cattle, calf, sheep, dog, cat, horse, mule and other pet feeds. 


Jack J. Jacobson of 


Lexington, Neb., Dies 


LEXINGTON, NEB.—Jack F. 
Jacobson, 34, vice president and man- 
ager of the feed division of the Lex- 
ington Mill & Elevator Co., died un- 
expectedly May 11 as the result of a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Jacobson joined the Lexington 
firm in 1947, after serving with the 
U.S. Marine Corps from 1943 to 1946. 
He was the son of the late president 
of the company, G. Kenneth Jacob- 
son, who died in October, 1957. He 
was elected a vice president of the 
company last February. 

Mr. Jacobson was a director of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and took an active part in feed in- 
dustry affairs. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Gar- 
land Jacobson, two daughters, Susan, 
9, and Patty, 4, and a son David, 5. 
Also surviving is his mother, Mrs. G. 
K. Jacobson. 


Milwaukee Exchange 
Observes Centennial 


MILWAUKEE — A centennial, 
marking a point in the organizational 
history of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 


change, was celebrated at a luncheon 


ceremony May 6 on the trading floor 
of the exchange. 

The celebration was in honor of 
the merger of the old Milwaukee 
Board of Trade and the Corn Ex- 
change in 1858 to become known as 
the Chamber of Commerce. In 1931 
the name was changed to the Mil- 
waukee Grain and Stock Exchange. 
This was shortened to the present 
name in 1946. 

The luncheon ceremony, attended 
by about 150 exchange officials, grain 
business executives and others, in- 
cluded installation of new officers of 
the exchange. 

George D. La Budde, La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co., was recently reelected 
president; John G. Davis of John G. 
Davis, Inc., was elected vice presi- 
dent, and James G. O’Brien was 
elected to his 13th term as secretary. 
Members of the boards of arbitration 
and appeal were reelected. 


SHEEP RESEARCH GRANT 

BERKELEY, CAL.—A group of 
donors in California has given a total 
of $1,621.50 to the University of Cali- 
fornia division of agricultural science 
as a grant to promote a study on 
summer pneumonia and other sheep 
diseases. The research will be car- 
ried out at the university’s Davis 
campus. Included among the donors 
are several lamb feeders. 
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AF MA .. » we Salute you in your GOLDEN YEAR 


Your TASTELATION MAN says: 
ONE FLAVOR CANNOT SERVE ALL FEEDS! 


Take advantage of our... 


NEW ENGINEERING SERVICE 


For your convenience and use we announce that our completely staffed, mod- 


BROILER PROMOTION—More than 
60,000 people were served barbequed 
chicken during a series of Chick-N- | 
Ques sponsored by Georgia Future | 
Farmers and Future Homemakers 
of America as a promotion plan for 
the state’s broilers. Shown in the | 
picture is Sally Warren, Gwinnett | 
County FHA member, as she helps 


ern Laboratory and Research Departments are now opened for your use 
Lawrenceville. At the time the num- | 


f le served was totaled, sev- . 
| absolutely free of charge. . . . Just send us five 
take place. 9 


pounds of each of your feeds, along with an in- 


New Honegger Dealers | } gredient and purpose tag on each, and we will 

FAIRBURY, ILL.—Five Michigan, § 
Iowa and Ohio firms have announced 5 
recently that they will handle the 5 
complete line of products manufac- | { 
tured by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury. The five are Camden 5 
(Mich.) Feed & Supply; Elk Horn 5 
(Iowa) Produce; Wilson & Co., Rein- 
beck, Iowa; Riegel Feed & Grain, 2 
New Paris, Ohio, and Borculo (Mich.) | § 


ENGINEER the proper flavor application to meet 
the individual needs of all your feed products! 


Since feed formulations differ and each Manufac- 
. turer applies certain factors to build nutrition, 
palatability and acceptability .. . 


One Flavor Cannot Serve All Feeds! 


; Let our Laboratory and Research Departments go to work for you... NOW! 

) 

5 

? By close examination and tests of your feed products in our Laboratory and Research Depert- 
2 ments we will determine the RIGHT flavor and LEVEL OF USE for your individual formulation 
5 to insure maximum flavor efficiency! 


2 After complete tests and selection of our various flavors have been made we will return 
? your completed samples, along with a full report, to you, without obligation on your part! 


} See for yourself how Taste Engineered Feeds can improve animal palatability and accepta- 
5 bility plus customer acceptability. Save time and reduce manufacturing cost through 
4 proper distinguishing Flavor-Aroma levels. 


§ ACT TODAY. . . . Do not delay. . . . Send your SAMPLES NOW! . . . Samples will be con- 
; sidered in order received; first come, first served 

§ For full details contact your nearest Taste Engineering Representative 


Engineered Taste . . . a Must in Modern Feeds 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
Laboratory & Research Depts. Chicago 22, Illinois MOnroe 6-5255 


ALLA 


“if 

"Ck 

Farm Service. | q 
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ba 
roe) UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS TEST compared from the standpoint of 
Aes growth response, 4 grams of zinc bacitracin with 4 grams of penicillin. The No. 943 
re cross from Hubbard farms, Walpole, N. H., was used in this trial. Each antibiotic was 
ea fed to 16-bird replicates. 
ba Treatment Antibiotic Average Ib. feed Mortality (Each 
+ (32 birds Per Ton of Male Wt. per | Treatment 32 
per treatment) Feed (grams) | Swis.(ibs) | birds startes 
$3, | 
BACIFERM 
BACIFERM | 
> (zine bacitracin) 6 | 3.38 | 2.11 1 
24" This test shows that the use of either 4 grams or 6 grams of zinc bacitracin per 
rai, ton of feed gives results fully equal to 4 grams of penicillin. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE recently completed an experi- 
ment in which the performance of a diet containing a low level of zinc 
bacitracin was compared with one containing penicillin. A Vantress- 
Nichols cross ‘was used in 20-bird replicates. Tests were conducted in 
standard batteries to almost 5 weeks, then shifted to outdoor finish- 
ing pens. 

Treatment Antibiotic Feed 

(40 birds perTonof Av. Weight Per 

per treatment) Feed (grams) 8 weeks (Ibs.) | Lb. of Gain 
BACIFERM | 

(zine bacitracin) 
BACIFERM-PB* | 

Penicillin 4 2.21 

*contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3.1 ratio) 

The findings from this 8-week experiment show that Baciferm at a level 
of 4 grams per ton of feed stimulated growth of broilers as much as 4 
grams per ton of penicillin. This would indicate that zinc bacitracin is 
equal to penicillin as a growth stimulant. Hot weather near the end of the 
period is believed to be responsible for the slow growth. 


Nix tests 


¥ 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA FEEDING TRIAL compared zinc bacitracin at 
a 4 gram per ton level with penicillin at a 4 gram per ton level. Six groups of 
broiler type chicks (Thompson's White Rocks) consisting of 20 males and 20 
females per replicate were raised in batteries to eight weeks of age. 


Antibiotic Av. Wt. 
Treatment Per Ton of Sweeks Feed 
(40 birds per treatment) Feed (grams)  —_(Ibs.) Conversion 


| 


BACIFERM | 
4 261 2.13 
| 258 | 212 
269 | 223 
*contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3.1 ratio) 


In this 8-week test, zinc bacitracin at 4 grams per ton did the same job as 4 
grams of penicillin or 4 grams of the combination including zinc bacitracin. 
There was no significant difference in results at the end of 4 weeks or 8 weeks. 


FEED MANUFACTURER IN SOUTHEAST has completed his own feeding 
trial on low-level zinc bacitracin versus low-level penicillin. Results were 
derived from the average of four replicates containing 25 males and 25 
females of the Vantress-Arbor Acre Cross. 


Treatment Antibiotic Avg. wt. Feed Efficiency — 

(200 birds Per Ton of 66 Days — Ib. feed per Cost per 
per treatment) Feed (grams) (Ibs.) tb. gain ib. meat 
Penicillin 4 3.183 2.31 | 14.73¢ 
BACIFERM 

(zinc bacitracin) 4 3.192 2.30 14.66¢ 
BACIFERM-PB* 5 3.19 230 


*contains zinc bacitracin plus penicillin (3.1 ratio) 


In this 66-day test, 4 grams of zinc bacitracin and 4 grams of the combina- 
tion including zinc bacitracin proved just as effective as 4 grams of peni- 
cillin. This manufacturer was so convinced by the results, he’s including zine 
bacitracin in all his broiler feed formulations. 
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the buy is Baciferm®— zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements. New proof of effectiveness 
comes from universities and commercial feeding trials. Six different tests show that zine 
bacitracin at 4 grams per ton of feed can replace penicillin in poultry rations — and give 


the same growth response. 


LEADING NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY compared growth response 
and feed conversion of broiler starter and finisher rations containing 4 
grams of zinc bacitracin with rations containing 4 grams of penicillin. 
Duplicate lots of 50 Cobb's White Plymouth Rock broiler chicks of mixed 
sexes were reared in floor pens on straw litter in a commercial type broil- 
er house considered clean and “uninfected” since it had not been used 
for a long period of time. The test was run during one of the coldest win- 
ters experienced in this area. 


Treatment Antiblotic ‘Av.Weight Feed Efficiency 
(106 birds PerTonof Weeks Ib. feed per 
per treatment) Feed (grams) _—(Ibs.) tb. broiler 
Control o | 343 2.44 
BACIFERM 

(zine bacitracin) 
Penicillin 4 5 340 | 240 


Although the differences were slight, the Baciferm supplemented feed did 
produce better results. This controlled test indicates that 4 grams of zinc 
bacitracin can definitely replace 4 grams of procaine penicillin for growth 
stimulation. 


BROILER TRIAL conducted by a commercial test farm. Birds 
were reared on floor-type pens up to nine weeks. Low levels 
of zinc bacitracin and penicillin were fed to duplicate lots of 


Throughout this 9-week test, extremely hot and dry weather 


250 cockerels and 250 pullets. ae 

Treatment Antibietic | Av.Wt | Ub. Feed 
(1000 birds per ton of | Sweeks Per = 
per treatment) Feed (grams) (ibs.) | Lb. Gain Lag 
BACIFERM 
(zine bacitracin) 4 32 | 
Penicillin 4 | 32 | 248 is 


2 


persisted. Birds were not debeaked and showed excellent 
health, 4 grams of zinc bacitracin performed identically with Bis: 
4 grams of penicillin and weight gains were good. Ps 
Bx 
A 


PENICILLIN MEETS ITS MATCH! Al! six tests conclusively show that the zinc 
bacitracin in Baciferm does an equally effective gram-for-gram job. Baciferm is competitively 
priced, too. There are many other advantages from using Baciferm at low and high levels for 
broiler, layer, turkey and swine feeds. For instance, only Baciferm contains the antibiotic zinc 


ots bacitracin, made exclusively by CSC under Patent No. 2,809,892 issued October 15, 1957. Zinc 


bacitracin provides greater antibiotic stability in storage and pelleting. And Baciferm costs 
from $3 to $6 per ton less than the tetracyclines. In other words — 


i ‘ 
a 
f 
| | 
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(Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements ) 


Animal Nutrition Department COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


IN MEXICO: Comsoimex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. * CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Feed for 
Thought 


By Dr. H. 8S. Wilgus 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


Evolution in agriculture has reached 
a tempo approaching that of revolu- 
tion. Integration into agri-business 1s 
having a profound influence on the 
feed industry. Reactions of feed men 
vary from optimism to despair. Hu- 
man nature resists change. Change 
is uncomfortable, but is required for 
progress. It furnishes the strong with 
opportunity. 


Many feed manufacturers are feeling 
the squeeze between two apparently 
opposed aspects of integration. On 
the one side, the feed industry is en- 
tering increasingly into animal pro- 
duction, directly and indirectly. On 
the other, larger producers and proc- 
essors are incorporating feed manu- 
facturing facilities into their opera- 
tions. This is natural because feed 
is a major cost item in animal pro- 
duction. 


Actually, these are not opposing 
forces but different expressions of the 
same force—integration into a coor- 
dinated agricultural economy, geared 
to orderly production, processing, and 
marketing to supply demand most 
economically. 


Thus, it is not a matter of fighting 
such forces, of whipping them or join- 
ing them, it is a matter of cold analy- 
sis of where and when one can prof- 
itably provide products and services 
that are needed in this ever-changing 
economy. 


For example, consider the poultry 
processor or hatcheryman growing 
several hundred thousands turkeys. 
He must cut feed costs to the mini- 
mum yet desires to feed complete 
rations throughout the life cycle. He 
has his own servicemen and program. 
Direct purchases of commercial feed 
in bulk still leave him with feed as 
a major expense. He figures ingre- 
dient costs for adequate rations and 
sees further savings. 


Here is a “gone goose” for commer- 
cial complete feed. You might sell 
him on buying your concentrates to 
mix with ground grains for building 
his rations. He might require “super 
concentrates” to mix with soybean 
meal and ground grains. He must be 
convinced that you have something 
he needs and has not, such as skills 
in obtaining and blending vital ingre- 
dients of satisfactory quality to build 
concentrates for him, technical infor- 
mation on how to properly mix them 
with grains and roughages to provide 
most efficient rations, and even ad- 
vice and aid in obtaining and using 
ingredients and equipment. 


Losing volume doing this? It is 
already lost. Isn’t part of a loaf bet- 
ter than none? 


Our economy, which provides us the 
highest material standard of living in 
history, is founded on competition. 
Success under this system is earned 
only by anticipating needs and meet- 
ing them with necessary products and 
services. 


Survival of the fittest is still law. 


VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF 
RESEARCH, PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


A 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


A division of 
PETER HAND BREWERY CO. 
1000 NORTH AVENUE - CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


Speaker Emphasizes 
Quality Importance 


In Feed Manufacture 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Speak- 
ing at a recent meeting of the South- 
eastern Regional Renderers Assn. in 
St. Petersburg, Frazier V. Rogers 
emphasized as a part of his talk that 
to survive in the present efficiency 
market the modern feed manufac- 
turer is compelled to produce a qual- 
ity product. 

Mr. Rogers, district manager for 
the General Mills, Inc., Larro feed 
division, said his firm’s research staff 
has developed improved methods for 
local laboratories to use in analyzing 
samples of incoming ingredients, and 
that if any ingredient is not up to 
standard, the lot is rejected. 

The company also publishes a 
“standards and quality” manual for 
the use of mill supervisors and buy- 
ers. It lists all approved materials 
and their minimum-maximum specifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Rogers listed 12 questions 
which he said the feed man should 
have answered before he considers 
using any ingredient in feed formu- 
lation: Is the material free-flowing? 
What chemical reaction, if any, takes 
place when combined with any of the 
materials to be incorporated? Will 
it aid or inhibit vitamin utilization? 
Will heat affect the nutrient value? 
Will it pellet satisfactorily? Is it 
palatable to all classes of livestock? 
Is it injurious to any class of live- 
stock? Is it soluble? Has it residual 
qualities that might affect carcass 
quality due to toxicity, flavor, or 
texture? Is the texture and particle 
size uniform? Is the color uniform? 
Is there a steady supply available? 

Mr. Rogers told some 70 persons 
present for the meeting that he ex- 
pects a continuing increase in de- 
mand for animal fat in feed. 


Looking ahead, he said that in food 
merchandising brand names probably 
will assume more importance, and 
more human food products will be 
produced to specification following 
the pattern of broilers. All of these 
things, he said, point in but one di- 
rection—quality products. 

This means the feed industry must 
produce quality feeds to produce the 
right food efficiently. 


Turkey, Egg Promotion 
Launched in California 


SAN FRANCISCO — New promo- 
tion efforts are being conducted for 
barbecue turkey and quality-con- 
trolled eggs in the San Francisco 
area. 

A test program, sponsored by the 
California Turkey Advisory Board, 
on the quartered and cut-up turkeys 
designed for use in barbecues was 
conducted during February and 
March in the Sacramento and Fres- 
no areas. The promotion is now be- 
ing expanded on a state-wide basis. 
The campaign will concentrate on 
newspapers, and is expected to cost 
from $60,000-70,000 from May-Sep- 
tember. 

A similar program for the 11 west- 
ern states is being organized by the 
Poultry & Egg National Board’s 
western division and the Pacific 
Dairy & Poultry Assn. This campaign 
for the new turkey product will be- 
gin in July or August in Sunset, 
Western Family, Everywoman’s and 
Family Circle magazines. Other west- 
ern states will carry local and state- 
wide promotions. 

The quality-controlled Nulaid egg 
was introduced in the San Jose area 
in March, marketed by Poultry Pro- 
ducers of Central California. It is a 
premium-priced product sold in a 
new container and under refrigera- 
tion. 


The campaign for the new product 
was expanded May 1 to include all 
of northern California and is being 
conducted through newspaper, radio 
and television advertising. 


FILM PREMIERE—Members of the executive committee and officers of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. recently saw the first showing of a new 
film, “New Horizons in Feeds and Feeding,” made in part at the assoc:ation’s 
last convention. Left to right in the above picture are Jack Blanke, Atchison, 
Kansas, association treasurer; Hugh Kelley, Des Moines, honorary president; 
Harold Fouts, Nebraska City, Neb., executive committee; Lloyd Larson, ex- 
ecutive vice president; Ray Ammon, St. Joseph, Mo., president, and Larry 
Alley, Kansas City, executive committee. On hand for the meeting but not 
present when the photo was taken was Fred Darragh, Little Rock, Ark. 


New Midwest Film 
On Feed Advances 


Has First Showing 


KANSAS CITY —The premier 
showing of a new film, “New Hori- 
zons in Feeds and Feeding,” was 
made at a recent meeting in Kansas 
City of the executive committee of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The movie, a black and white sound 
film describing some of the nutrition- 
al advances made in recent years, is 
now available for distribution, the 
association announced. 

“Presented in a professional, in- 
formal style, ‘New Horizons’ is de- 
signed for ready acceptance by tele- 
vision stations in all parts of the 
country, as well as for use in pro- 
viding timely and interesting materi- 
al for telling the ‘feed story’ at ser- 
vice club and farm meetings,” said 


Lloyd Larson, Midwest executive 
vice president. 

Running time is 30 minutes and 30 
seconds. A cue sheet is provided for 
television stations to cut for show- 
ings in a half-hour program. 

Continuing research conducted by 
colleges and the feed industry, to- 
ward providing more and better food, 
is presented in the film. The movie 
was filmed in part at the 1958 Mid- 
west convention, where examples of 
feeding progress were outlined by Dr. 
E. E. Bartley, Kansas State College; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State Col- 
lege; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M 
College; Dr. E. L. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, and Dr. Rollin 
Thayer, Oklahoma State University. 

Outright purchase of the film is 
$115, Mr. Larson said. It may be 
rented at $18 a week, which may be 
applied to the purchase price. In- 
quiries about purchase or rental of 
the film may be sent to the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Kansas Grain, Feed Dealers 
Optimistic About 1958 Crop 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WICHITA, KANSAS — Optimism 
about the coming Kansas wheat crop 
pervaded the atmosphere at the 61st 
annual convention of the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. held at 
the Broadview Hotel May 1-3. Regis- 
trations totaled 430. 

Although there were those at the 
convention who expressed fear that 
something would happen to keep the 
bright wheat prospects from being 
realized, the optimism dominated. 
And Kansas grain dealers are back- 
ing up that optimism by building 
new storage with an estimated ca- 
pacity of 100 million bushels. 

New president of the association is 
Milton L. Morrison, Morrison Grain 
Co., Inc., Salina. He succeeds R. P. 
Coupland, Tribune Grain Co., Trib- 
une. David E. McKee, C-G-F Grain 
Co., Topeka, was elected vice presi- 
dent succeeding Mr. Morrison. O. E. 
Case, Hutchinson, was reelected ex- 
ecutive secretary-treasurer. 

All directors whose terms expired 
were reelected. They are S. Dean 
Evans, Sr., Evans Grain Co., Inc., 
Salina; H. J. Gudenkauf, Frankfort 
Grain Co., Frankfort; J. H. Voss, 
Voss Grain Co., Downs, and Royal 
R. Cox, Cox Grain Co., Iola. Other 
board members are Ellis K. Cave, 
Dodge City Terminal Elevator Co., 
Dodge City; Charles R. Coffey, Coffey 
Grain Co., Inc., Brewster; Oscar F. 
Lohoefener, Lohoefener Grain Co., 
Oberlin, and Ed Romain, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Wichita. 


A report from the membership 


committee revealed that the associa- 
tion has gone from 231 members in 
1945 to 611 in 1958. 

Two speakers from Washington ap- 
peared on the program. Raymond J. 
Pollock, director, grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, discussed 
the outlook for the trade in relation 
to the government. Alvin E. Oliver, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., re- 
ported on various government devel- 
opments affecting the grain trade. 

Mr. Pollock reviewed the develop- 
ment of the American economy and 
told how the development of the agri- 
cultural production capacity and the 
development of the industrial capa- 
city have outstripped the marketing 
and distribution phase of our eco- 
nomy. “Expanded markets and new 
industrial uses of agricultural prod- 
ucts can provide the only lasting 
solution to our vastly increased agri- 
cultural productivity resulting from 
its mechanization,” he said. 

Citing the continuing build up of 
carryover stocks in food and feed 
grains and soybeans despite reduced 
acreage, Mr. Pollock appealed for 
support of legislation which will avoid 
piling up more surpluses and assist 
in the adjustments needed for the 
welfare of agriculture and the whole 
economy. 

The grain trade will have to as- 
sume greater responsibilities in com- 
mercial grain handling, Mr. Pollock 
said. The trade will have to become 
more than a “junior partner of the 
Commodity Credit Corp.” to make 
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the administration’s plan for turn- 
ing back more of the business to the 
trade succeed. 

As a preface to his talk, Mr. Pol- 
lock announced that if anyone did not 
want to hear him commend the 
policies and the dedication of Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
they should leave the room. No one 
left. 

After many years of frustration, 
planning and negotiations, the trend 
of government operations in the grain 
trade has been reversed, Mr. Oliver 
said. He added that the new program 
is designed to encourage movement 
of feed grains from free market sup- 
plies into export channels. Where a 
subsidy is necessary, CCC will give 
a subsidy-in-kind grain payment at 
the seaboard to the exporter. The 
amount of the subsidy is to be on a 
bid basis. 

Mr. Oliver said that the program 
for selling non-storable feed grains 
at the marketing points nearest the 
point of acquisition by CCC is of 
major importance to grain mer- 
chandisers and country elevator op- 
erators. He urged the grass roots seg- 
ment. of the grain industry to take 
advantage of this opportunity to mer- 
chandise more of the feed grains at 
the country level. 

Mr. Oliver also informed the con- 


vention that the House Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards will hold hear- 
ings during June regarding the ad- 
ministration of wage-hour legislation. 
“The subcommittee is interested in 
hearing examples where the regula- 
tions on the area of production ex- 
emption have forced hardship on a 
business or industry,” he said. “Now 
is the time for owners of country ele- 
vators to tell the Congress what they 
think of the narrow and unrealistic 
regulations as defined by the depart- 
ment of labor.” 

Mr. Oliver also stated that the 
Food & Drug Administration is in- 
terested in a movement toward tight- 
er enforcement of sanitation stand- 
ards in corn intended for human food. 
“It would be a difficult program to 
enforce because only 6-7% of our 
corn crop goes to human food, and 
because there is no difference in the 
price between corn for human food 
and corn for animal food,” he said. 

Mr. Oliver stressed, however, the 
continuing importance of assuring an 
adequate supply of sanitary corn for 
wet and dry corn processors, and 
urged the membership of the associa- 
tion to join in a “sincere and force- 
ful campaign for better housekeeping 
in corn facilities both on the farm 
and in commerce.” He said the goal 
of such an educational campaign 


would be clear—to show added in- 
come to the farmer who maintains 
his corn supplies free from the quan- 
tity and grade lossed suffered from 
rodents, birds and insects. 

Mr. Oliver said that little new farm 
legislation will be passed in 1958. 

He also recommended that country 
elevator operators recognize the 
changing conditions of agricul- 
ture and business. “Larger farms, 
fewer customers, urbanization of 
farm lands, the new federal high- 
way program, availability of credit 
and financing, changes in transporta- 
tion and communication will force 
warehousémen to plan today if they 
expect to be in business in the years 
ahead,” he said. 

Grain Drying Discussed 

Drying of grain was the topic of 
Ralph L. Lipper, Kansas State Col- 
lege. ‘‘We may have a good thing if 
we go at it with caution,” he said. 
Drying of grain has been slow to 
catch on in Kansas, he said. But the 
data indicate that early harvest and 
then drying can reduce field losses, 
cut losses in storage from insects and 
microorganisms, permit early mar- 
keting and enable double cropping in 
some areas. 

Mr. Lipper described the different 
types of dryers and commented that 
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the high temperature dryers dry 
grain faster but require greater in- 
vestment; and better management is 
needed to lessen the danger of dam- 
age to the grain. 

The worries about quality loss of 
dried grain are exaggerated, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lipper. He said that they 
have not found the protein reduced 
in grain by high temperature drying. 
Corn dried in high temperatures 
creates problems for the wet millers 
because of a change in the starch, he 
said. On seed grains, the maximum 
temperature should be 110 degrees. 
As to the effects of drying on the 
milling quality of wheat, Mr. Lipper 
said that some varieties are improved 
and some are hurt. 

The convention concluded with a 
banquet, floor show and dancing. 


Steers Gain Faster 
On Pelleted Alfalfa 


DAVIS, CAL.—Beef steers fed al- 
falfa pellets gained .37 Ib. per head 
per day more than steers fed alfalfa 
hay in a recent trial held on the 
University of California’s Imperial 
Valley field station. 

“The main reason for the extra 
gain,” the report says, “was the in- 
creased consumption of alfalfa fed as 
pellets. The steers on pellets ate 
about 3 Ib. more alfalfa than those 
on hay.” 

Both groups of animals also re- 
ceived 2 Ib. of barley and 2 lb. of long 
oat hay daily over the 167-day trial. 

All alfalfa used in the trial was of 
high quality; it tested about 21% 
protein and its estimated total di- 
gestible nutrient (TDN) value was 
59-60%. 

The investigators were Dr. James 
H. Meyer and Dr. Glen P. Lofgreen, 
department of animal husbandry, 
Davis, and the late Nicholas R. Itt- 
ner, who was attached to the field 
station. 
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WITH CORONET DIKAL 


Texas City is the only dicalcium production point west of the 
Mississippi River. As a consequence, all feed manufacturers in 
the western half of the United States enjoy better service and 
geographical advantages by using Coronet DIKAL. 


Coronet Dikal is 18.5% analysis, all of which is biologically 
usable phosphorus. And Coronet’s reputation for quality and 
service assures the kind of product you want, when you want it 
. « « and in any desired quantities. 


Let us figure the cost of Dikal delivered to your plant 
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From a Foundation Built on 50 Years of Progress 


Feed Industry Eyes Golden Opportunity 
In the Challenges of the Years Ahead 


By Oscar Straube 
Chairman of the Board 
AFMA 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Where the 
feed industry has been, where it is 


| 


lege men and manufacturers. There 
is no doubt that faster progress 


now and where it is going—this is | could have been made in getting the 


analyzed in the accompanying article | 
by Oscar Straube, president of Pay | provements 


| 


benefits of these and other feed im- 
to feeders, had there 


Way Feed | been the close relationship which ex- 


Mills, Kansas 
City, and chair- 
man of the 
board of the 
American Feed 
Manufacturers 
Assn. Mr. 
Straube examines the industry situ- 
ation and outlook at an appropriate 
time for such analysis. The AFMA 
is holding its 50th annual convention 
May 21-23 in Chicago, and the com- 
ing year, designated as the Golden 
Year, is set aside to take stock of 
the past half century of AFMA ser- 
vice and industry progress and to 
point the way to new challenges and 
opportunities in the future. 


YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


American Feeo Mers. Assn 


Our chickens, for the most part, 
are descendants of the Malayan jun- 
gle fowl, and our meat animals are 
domesticated descendants of those 
which populated the fields and for- 
ests of early man. Some of them 
taste as though they have not de- 
scended very far. That’s why spices 
and condiments play such an impor- 
tant part in old world cookery, and 
why European chefs are considered 
better than our Americans. They 
have to be. One who has eaten meat 
or eggs abroad very quickly comes to 
a full appreciation of the fine su- 
perior quality of the American vari- 
eties. 

At this time when the national 
association of the feed industry is 
celebrating its Golden Anniversary, 
it is right that we should pay special 
tribute to the scientists, breeders, 
businessmen who are giving us steaks 
and chicken for broiling and other ta- 
ble delicacies, such as are known by 
few people in the world. And, may 
their promise of even finer meat, 
milk and eggs to come be carried out 
as successfully as has been the per- 
formance of the past two or three 
decades. And, may we in the feed in- 
dustry, during the challenging years 
ahead, continue making our excel- 
lent contributions to producing this 
fine food. 

Scientific Advances 

A major part of this progress dur- 
ing the past 50 years may be credit- 
ed to the advancement made by the 
animal sciences. In the early days 
few scientists were employed in the 
feed industry, or by its suppliers, so 
the vast majority of data came from 
college of agriculture experiment 
stations. Sometimes this was received 
by feed manufacturers (who were 
even then prime disseminators of in- 
formation) in a fine manner, and 
sometimes there were rather dis- 
tasteful occurrences. 


Qne of these was a circular is- 
sued by a manufacturer, shortly af- 
ter the epoch-making vitamin D 
work at Wisconsin, which headlined: 
“This Cod Liver Oil Bunk.” Such ac- 
tion could hardly create good will. 
However, there were two sides to 
this story. Many people feel that re- 
cent favorable work on pellets has 
vindicated the early position of many 
industry men, which was quite stren- 
uously attacked by some individuals 
in colleges. The values of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal and soybean meal also 
were much in question by some col- 


ists today between these two highly 
important segments of the animal 
nutrition field. 


Research Broadened 


The feed industry graciously ac- 
knowledges that the basic founda- 
tion of these 50 years of progress 
rests on the work done by agricul- 
tural colleges. However, the scope of 
research work has now been mate- 
rially broadened, and the efforts of 
experiment stations, suppliers of in- 
gredients and feed manufacturers 
are better coordinated. There is an 
atmosphere of mutual respect and 
esteem which results in increased 
benefits for feeders, and also in bet- 


| will carry on into the future in this 


same highly commendable fashion. 
They have their work cut out for 
them—but there is no set pattern. 
The transition occurring in farming 
and feeding operations is of far- 
reaching consequences, with many 
problems. Some of these may prove 
quite severe and will continue to have 
a marked effect on our manner and 
method of doing business. Already 
the industry has lost a portion of its 
identity in certain situations. I re- 
fer to growing of broilers where in 
some instances feed formulation and 
manufacturing are only a calculated, 
mechanized portion of the whole in 
an integrated operation. The whole 
has as its objective the production 
of broilers to buyers’ specifications, 
with emphasis on marketing. I also 
refer to the feeding and finishing of 
cattle in some of the large western 
operations, where the thousands of 


The feed industry has come a long way in the past 50 
years. It has attained new stature in the eyes of all 
with whom it deals. To keep their customers and them- 
selves in business, feed men must continue to do an 
outstanding job. They face problems and changes of 
far-reaching consequences. The challenges are many, 
but so are the opportunities which lie ahead for a 
young and virile industry. All are brought into focus 
in this, the Golden Year, as the AFMA celebrates its 
50th anniversary of service and looks to the future in 
helping to keep the industry aggressively growing in 


size and stature. 


ter food for our growing population. 
The industry has a full recognition 
of this fact and, acting accordingly, 
has made tremendous strides. Our 
cooperation with each other and 
with scientists in various fields proves 
that we have come of age—proves, 
too, that we are doing our utmost to 
render intelligently a conscientious 
service in the preparation of econom- 
ical and efficient rations. 

It is this awareness of our varied 
and complex obligations and our sin- 
cere desire to prove our worth which 
are making the feed industry great 
—thus raising our industry standing 
to new heights of importance and 
size. They are bringing us the in- 
creased confidence of all with whom 
we deal—government officials, col- 
lege personnel, veterinarians, scien- 
tists, and last but most important, 
livestock and poultry feeders. 

It is indeed heartwarming to know 
we have this fine friendly attitude 
on the part of the feeders, in partic- 
ular. With increasing regularity, they 
come to us for advice and counsel 
before starting a project. They de- 
pend on our industry for know-how 
and helpful guidance so essential to 
their success. It is our obligation, as 
individuals and as an industry, to 
guard this trust conscientiously. That 
we shall do. The young men with 
scientific agricultural background 
and training who comprise the larger 
portion of today’s feed industry per- 
sonnel have proven in the past few 
years they have the capacity and the 
desire to do this with vigor and with 
utmost sincerity. They, I am certain, 


tons of mixed feed used are not a 
product of the feed manufacturing 
industry. 

When I discussed this with a cat- 
tleman, he said: “Those feliows can 
read just the same as you feed men 
can. When some authority comes out 
with an idea, they can pick it up and 
try it out pretty fast, because they 
nearly always have some cattle in 
their pens. And what’s more, they 
can hire a nutritionist who is also 
a cattleman and knows plenty well 
what they are doing most of the 
time.” 

Must Do Outstanding Job 

Consideration of these two opera- 
tions brings into focus rather clearly 
the three primary functions of the 
feed industry. The first is feed formu- 
lation; second, manufacturing; and 
third, selling and servicing. To keep 
our customers in business and to stay 
in business ourselves, we must do an 
outstanding job in all three. That 
this can be done even in large spe- 
cialized operations is evidenced by 
the major role feed manufacturers 
continue to play in the feeding of 
broilers. 

Since feeding operations are be- 
coming larger, and the larger opera- 
tions lead to specialization, we in 
turn must make our approach as spe- 
cialists with the know-how for solv- 
ing the specific problems of these 
larger operators. When a man with 
5,000 laying hens or 500 hogs has a 
feeding or management problem, he 
wants a well informed dependable an- 
swer, and is going where he can get 
it. This is why I believe the feed 


Oscar Straube 


manufacturer and the feed dealer 
both have important work to do, and 
shall retain a dominant part in live- 
stock and poultry production for 
many years to come. 

In operations of such size, all feed- 
ing will ke done on a conversion ba- 
sis. This requires expert formulation 
with specialized experience in the 
particular job to be done. Quality 
control and proper care in selection 
and preparation of ingredients be- 
come increasingly important. A wide 
knowledge of pharmaceuticals and 
additives of every type is imperative. 
Training, experience and know-how 
become paramount, and the breadth 
of information required will practi- 
cally necessitate a corps of experts 
on the staff of the feed manufactur- 
er. Some manufacturers say they 
have these now, and this is no doubt 
true; however, one needs only to 
make a cursory investigation of feed- 
ing in most any area to realize that 
the benefits of such advice and ser- 
vices have not as yet made much of 
an impression on the feeding of poul- 
try and livestock on the average 
American farm where the bulk of our 
meat, milk and eggs is now being 
produced. 

Feeds of the Future 


Conversion feeding requires a con- 


trolled feeding program, generally 
with a complete feed. The increased 
use of complete rations means more 
mechanization in preparation. Pel- 
lets, granules and processed feeds 
will offer the advantages of better 
conversion and less labor. They are 
foolproof, less susceptible to feeding 


errors, and easier to handle, in par- 
ticular, as feeders themselves con- 
tinue to mechanize their operations. 

Furthermore, it is quite possible 
that in time the dextrinization of 
starches and the further processing 
of grains and other ingredients may 
lead to the elimination of raw grain 
feeding. This means more efficient 
and more economical feeds will be 
made. Fewer pounds of feed will be 
required per production unit. Protec- 
tion against many diseases and the 
elimination and control of parasites 
will be furnished by these feeds of 
the future. 


Role of the Dealer 


Rations of this type require good 
management practices if they are to 
be used most efficiently. This is 
where the dealer organization comes 
in. I say “organization” because I 
believe just that. There will be fewer 
dealers, but they will be larger, per- 
forming many functions, supplying 
many services and covering a much 
wider area than is covered by today’s 
dealers. They will have servicemen 
highly trained, probably by the man- 
ufacturer, who can give immediate 
first aid on the average feedlot prob- 
lems concerning management, feed- 
ing and disease control. They will 
have considerable money invested in 
their buildings and equipment. They 
will be a more important part of the 
community and will operate one of 
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its most successful business estab- 
lishments. 

The feed dealer and the feeder 
both will be good businessmen, well 
informed, and with a broad sense of 
their personal responsibilities. They 
will work more closely together on 
financing, marketing and related 
problems. There will be less shop- 
ping around by the feeder. Unless 
the feed or service fails, he very 
likely will feed the same formula 
feed year after year. This will be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the end 
product is being produced to meet 
certain specifications as to size, col- 
or, quantity, quality and delivery. All 
three of us—-manufacturer, dealer 
and feeder—know that with good 
personal incomes, desire replaces 
need, and if we produce the product 
desired by the public, we're in. 

Fight for Survival 

When we talk about this desire, 
we are not under the elms or in a 
streetcar. We are in a serious com- 
petitive fight against other foods for 
survival. People today are more 
health and nutrition conscious than 
at any time in history and are be- 
coming more so. They are passing 
by the starches and—look out for 
this one they are now going to 
work hammer and tongs on you know 
what—fat. We have bred for and fed 
for fat for many happy years. But 
now, we are going to have to change 
all that, or spinach and orange juice 
will take us out. The order comes 
back from John Q. Public through 
the processor for all meat, no fat; 
the broiler, an ideal meat protein 
product, soars into popularity; skim 
milk sales go up 25% in five years; 
young, tender, finished beef is in de- 
mand. The meat type hog stumbles 
and fumbles because one year the 
packers want fat and the next year 
they want lean. If it’s non-fat type 
hogs they want, it’s time for the 
Ozark entrepreneur to throw away 
his whining saw and quit blowing in 
them jugs. He can play a merry tune 
on the backbone of those razorback 
hawgs. 

But seriously, it is up to the breed- 
ers, feed men, producers to furnish 
what is wanted at a fair price, or 


someone else will do it. Good feed | 


and good management are not 


enough; we will have to have good | 


stock, too. So among the feed manu- 
facturer’s group of scientists—nutri- 
tionists, pathologists, parasitologists 
and chemists—we will find a geneti- 
cist or two. This vast array of talent 
will be needed to meet the changing 
conditions and demands. If these men 
are not all in one organization, there 
will need be a close working arrange- 
ment, either through integrated op- 
erations or by mutual understand- 
ings. 

Strong Association Important 

To keep abreast of such changes 
requires an alert industry—flexible, 
efficient and courageous. I believe 
that our feed industry is such. I be- 
lieve that our American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., which this year 
starts its “Golden Year” of service, 
has been of inestimable help in keep- 
ing our industry aggressively grow- 

(Continued on page 22) 


puts VEW 
into the feed business! 


Too many changes in feeds have meant too few profits for the feed 
man. But, something new has happened that will mean more profits for 
the feed man and the stockmen and dairymen who buy and use his product. 


This new development is Morea liquid feed supplement—a balanced 
combination of urea nitrogen, ethanol, phosphoric acid and essential trace 
minerals. Mixed with molasses and fed “free choice” to ruminants along 
with large amounts of roughage, some grain, minerals and plenty of water, 
Morea supplement produces bigger yields of better quality meat and 
milk at lower cost. 


Progressive feed men are building big sales and profits by combining 
Morea Premix and molasses to make a high-quality feed supplement. 
Essential equipment includes a pump, storage and mixing tanks and a 
tank truck for delivering the liquid feed to customers. Morea liquid feed 
is patented, and gives you an exclusive new product to distribute. 


MOREA-fed beef cattle and lambs are packer-preferred because of 
higher carcass grade and less waste fat. Dairymen report increased milk 
output at lower cost. Morea liquid feed is rich in nitrogen to make protein. 
It’s the only feed supplement that contains ethanol, the “hydrogen donor” 
that enables ruminants to make better use of the nitrogen and cellulose in 
their rations. 


it will pay you to investigate the attractive profits you can make with 
Morea liquid feed. Qualified feed concerns with an established sales 
organization are being selected as mixer-distributors. Be the first mixer- 
distributor in your area. MOREA is a registered trade-mark of Feed Service Corporation. 


Get the facts! Write today! 


FEED SERVICE CORPORATION, Plant and Office: Crete, Nebraska 
U.S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO., Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Money-making Bulk-O-Matic 


WL i Ml 


| 


Largest model holds more than two hopper cars of feed. . 


Bulk-O-Matic line. Lowest-cost quality storage you can buy! 
has all Bulk-O-Matic features. Capacities 16 to 87 tons. 


12-ft. diameter Bulk-O-Matic—newest and biggest tank in the 
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Butler Bulk-O-Matic Systems 


Just push a button or open a slide-valve. That’s all it takes with a 
Butler Bulk-O-Matic System to load out feed for delivery to customers. 
Saves hours of back-breaking labor, speeds up deliveries and lets you 
handle more feed with less labor. 

Equally important, the Bulk-O-Matic System gives you a powerful 
tool—bulk feed discounts—that helps you get big volume accounts. 

On-the-farm Bulk-O-Matic installations are a third way you can 
profit from this modern way to handle and store feed. By offering a 
Bulk-O-Matic tank to a prospect on a pay-as-you-go purchase plan, the 
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9-ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic 
center discharge 
8 to 31 tons 


9-Ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic 
side discharge 
11 to 35 tons 


that build feed sales 


tank becomes a bonus for the feed business. This “extra” has clinched 
many sales—and has cut costs at the same time. Deliveries can be larger, 
less frequent; feed production and deliveries can be better planned and 
less storage is needed by dealers. 

You'll profit, too, from the extra protection of Bulk-O-Matic storage. 


All-steel construction seals out moisture, rodents and birds. . 


Carns 


low insurance rates because it’s fire-safe. Ingredients can’t soak into 
walls and contaminate the next load. Spillage losses are minimized by 
modern mechanical handling methods and efficient equipment. 


BULK-O-MATIC, FIRST IN MECHANIZED FEED HANDLING 
and only Butler offers such a wide range of sizes and styles 


LL. 


6-ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic 


side discharge 


3 to 10 tons 


6-ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic 
center discharge 
to 3 tons 


6-ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic 


center discharge 
2 to 4 tons 


Bulk-O-Matic Systems can be supplied complete with all necessary push-button augers, 
bucket elevators, belt conveyors in capacities from 2 to 87 tons, All Bulk-O-Matic tanks can be 
adapted for pneumatic loading and are furnished with center or side discharge hoppers. 


ideas for Feed Dealers and Manufacturers 


Push-button self-service 
with Bulk-O-Matic tanks 
encourages bigger orders. 


Automatic Bulk-O-Matic 
System with Scale House 
for accurate load-out. 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising 
* Galesburg, Ill. 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Prowse” 


* Richmond, Calif. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


MAIL ‘COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


for prompt reply, address the office nearest you 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 402, P.O. Box 7027, 1020 E. 63rd St., 

Kansas City 13, Missouri 
902 Sixth Ave., $.E., Mi 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Bi 
Dept. 2, South 27th St. and ‘Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California 
[) Please send catalog information on Bulk-O-Matic Systems 

(] Please send details on new 12-ft. dia. Bulk-O-Matic Tank 

(] Please hove Butler representative call 


on 


14, 


8, Alab 


Street 
* Metal Buildings + Custom Fabrication 


* Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ont., Canada 
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rmanent magnetic separator, designed Ya 
iron from feed and grain processing lines o 


Magnetic Pulley —for separating 
tramp iron from materials con- 
veyed on belts of rubber, canvas, 
leather, stainless steel or any 
other non-magnetic substance. 
Automatically cleans itself of 
accumulated iron. Belt widths 
and diameters in varying sizes. 


ull tramp 
all types. 


Grate Magnet—ideal for surge- 
or choke-fed lines. 
directed by iron grill onto pow- 
erful magnetic tubes. For floor 
openings, hoppers, chutes, and 
ducts. Also drawer-type models 
for enclosed passages. 


Magnetic ideas from 


Don’t take chances! 


Tramp iron in your product 
can damage expensive ma- 
chinery . . . cause fires... 
kill cattle and poultry . . . hurt 
your reputation. Safeguard 
your investment with one of 
the many Eriez magnetic sep- 
arators available to the mil- 
ling industry. An Eriez Plate 
Magnet in a food processing 
line (shown here) traps about 
a pound of tramp iron daily, 
and is annually saving $5,000 
in repairs, plus 200 man- 
hours in downtime. You, too, 
can have this same low-cost 
protection with Eriez. 


4 


Protect your equipment and reputation with an Eriez 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
VIBRATORY EQUIPMENT 


Magnetic Drum—used when 
materials are not conveyed on 
belts. For wet or dry lines. Ac- 
cumulated iron is automatically 
dropped out of the magnetic 
field, away from the material. 
Various drum widths and 
diameters. 


Material is 


All Eriez Magnets are non-electric, self-contained, easily installed. The 
operate without any wires or attachments. Magnetic power is guarantees 
forever ... first cost is the last. 


NE W ! Eriez HI-VI electro-permanent magnetic vibratory equipment NEEDS 
NO RECTIFIER . . . operates for less with exclusive ‘‘Double Action Drive.” 


First electro-permanent magnetic units 
operating at 3600 CPM directly off an 
AC line! Just plug in...no rectifier 
needed! Compact, lightweight, easily in- 
stalled. HI-VI Unit Vibrators keep bulk 
materials flowing freely through bins, 
chutes, etc., prevent pile-ups and bridg- 


ing. HI-VI Vibratory Feeders (for ac- 
curate and automatic feeding) give a 
liquid-like flow to bulk materials. Alnico 
V magnetic element, the heart of the 
units, provides high operating efficiency 
at low cost. Write for complete HI-VI 
literature. 


FREE LITERATURE on all these magnets mailed on request. 
Write to: Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-EB Magnet Dr., Erie, Pa. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS « 


ing in size and stature. The aSssocia- 
tion has been a great source of good 
in developing excellent relations with 
agricultural colleges, feed control, 
U.S. Food and Drug, veterinarians, 
and others of importance to us. It 
will continue to benefit us in direct 
proportion to our support of it. 

It is my thought that the need for 
a strong national association will be- 
come even greater as we move into 
the complicated years ahead. Rela- 
tions with Food and Drug and feed 
control are apt to become more com- 
plex as we develop new medicated 
products. As an industry we need to 
continue and to expand our support 
of land grant colleges and their re- 
search programs. We have need for 
extensive research in marketing of 
meat, milk and eggs. There is also 
much to be done in developing in- 
dustrial utilization of these foods and 
‘heir by-products. Foreign markets 
as yet are practically untouched. 

Great indeed are the opportunities 
which lie ahead of this young and 
virile industry. All are brought into 
focus in this, the Golden Year. May 
it and the future years be good for 
our industry and those whom we 
serve. 


Mississippi Researchers 


Recommend Use of Grit 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Mis- 
sissippi State College researchers 
have recommended the use of grit 
by egg producers following two trials 
with hens fed all mash and mash- 
grain rations. 

Dr. Elbert J. Day, Lester J. Dree- 
sen and James E. Hill of the poultry 
department made the recommenda- 
tion in a recent report of their find- 
ings in Mississippi Farm Research, a 
publication of the college. 

Supplementary insoluble grit did 
not affect the performance of laying 
hens in a 10-month trial during 1955- 
56. But, in contrast, a significant in- 
crease in egg production and a cor- 
responding increase in feed efficiency 
were observed as a result of feeding 
insoluble grit during a nine-month 
trial in 1956-57. 

No explanation was given why the 
feeding of grit did not affect the per- 
formance during the first trial, but 
the report said the fact that the grit- 
fed birds employed in Trial 2 re- 
ceived grit from day-old to sexual 
maturity while the grit-fed birds in 
Trial 1 did not receive grit prior to 
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By IBBERSON 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 


GILMORE CO-OP CO. 
GILMORE CITY, IOWA 


UES 


TRACTORS Since 1881 


is, Minnesota 


John Coates 


Paul Carey 


RESEARCH SCIENTISTS—Two re- 
search scientists have been added to 
the Special Chows division in the re- 
search department of Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, according to Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, vice president. They are Dr. 
Paul L. Carey and John A. Coates. 
Dr. Carey joined the firm recently as 
a biologist. He is a graduate of Illi- 
nois Wesleyan College, holds an M.S. 
degree from Kansas State College and 
received a Ph.D. degree in biochem- 
istry at Purdue. He has worked pre- 
viously for Smith, Kline & French 
Pharmaceutical Co., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Coates, a native of Seattle, holds a 
degree in fish biology from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He will su- 
pervise the fish research work at the 
firm’s new trout research installation 
at Twin Falls, Idaho, Mr. Coates pre- 
viously worked for the Salmon Nutri- 
tional Laboratories at Seattle and for 
the Washington Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice. 


the experimental period, may account 
for the difference. 

“In view of the striking response 
to grit that was observed in the 
second trial, and considering the fact 
that it costs so little to feed grit, it 
would appear that egg producers 
should feed grit,” the report said. 
“Also, most available evidence is in 
favor of feeding grit to the replace- 
ment flock during the starting and 
growing periods.” 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 
ALBERTA OATS 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
ESTABLISHED 8857 
14TH FLOOR, 2 KING ST. £., TORONTO 
EMpire 4-8361 
Head Office, Winnipeg, Conada 


FILLS THE BILL 


For Timely, Useful 
Industry Information 
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An Unbeatable Combination! 
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BIO-PABST B-SO A high-performance, low- 
cost antibiotic supplement developed by Pabst Research. 


EFFECTIVE Feeds formulated with Bio-Pabst B-50 
have effective antibiotic action at all feeding levels, 
outstanding performance in fighting diseases and pro- 

moting growth. / 


ECONOMICAL Bio-Pabst B-50 reduces your 
antibiotic cost by 50%, 


STABLE Field performance proves that Bio-Pabst 
B-50 is stable through all processes of feed manufacture. 


SELECTIVE Bio-Pabst B-50 selectively attacks 
many disease organisms without destroying beneficial 
bacteria of the digestive tract. 


“Be Thrifty—Use B-50" 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN © TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES CO., 620 Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, lowa « Phone: Cherry 4-5177 
SELEY & COMPANY, 900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California « Phone: Mutual 1371 
P. G. CALLISON CO., 935 N. W. 12th Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon © Phone: Capitol 2-7271 
Feed Supplements from our } teow. MARTIN & SON, 3166 Maple Drive N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. © Phone: CEdar 7-7531 
distributors’ warehouses at: FEED SERVICE CO., 502 S. Front Street, Mankato, Minnesota * Phone: 81636 

HOLT PRODUCTS CO., Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin * Phone: FRanklin 2-7210 


Prompt shipment of all Pabst 


the Ace of y 

| Blue Ribbon 
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WHAT'S NEW_IN FEEDING? 


The Influence of Limited Feeding, 
Using High-Fiber Rations, Upon 
Growth and Carcass Characteris- 
tics of Swine 


@R. A. Merkel, R. W. Bray, R. H. Grum- 
mer, P. H. Phillips and G. Bohstedt, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Journal of Animal 
Science, Vol. 17, No. 1. 


ABSTRACT 
Eight lots of 8 pigs (4 females, 4 
males) each were randomly assigned 


Putting Research to Work 


By Spencer H. Morrison, Ph.D., D.V.M. 


at weaning to the experimental ra- 
tions. The experimental rations were: 
self-fed basal containing 76% TDN; 
high protein self-fed (76% TDN); 
low protein self-fed (76% TDN); ba- 
sal self-fed diluted with approximate- 
ly 15.5% corn cobs (69% TDN); basal 
self-fed diluted with approximately 
30% corn cobs (62% TDN); basal 
self-fed diluted with approximately 
275% “high fiber poor quality” al- 


| falfa hay (69% TDN); basal self-fed 


diluted with approximately 52% “high 
fiber poor quality” alfalfa hay (62% 
TDN); and a hand-fed negative con- 
trol limited to 70% feed consumption 
of basal. 

The alfalfa hay used was extremely 
weathered and contained a large pro- 
portion of stem to leaves. Both the 
alfalfa hay and corn cobs were 
ground to pass through a %-in. 


screen. The basal ration contained 
18.15% protein during the first pe- 
riod of the experiment (weight 36 
to 125 Ib.), and 14.09% protein during 
the second period (weight 125 to 
210 Ib.). The corresponding protein 
levels for the remaining rations dur- 
ing the first and second periods, re- 
spectively, were: high protein, 22.07, 
18.12; low protein, 14.05, 10.99; corn 
cobs, 69% TDN, 15.63, 12.90; corn 
cobs, 62% TDN, 13.23, 11.73; alfalfa 
hay, 69% TDN, 16.85, 13.22; and 
alfalfa hay, 62% TDN, 15.59, 12.33. 

The crude fiber level for the basal 
ration was 5.24% for the first pe- 
riod, and 3.14% for the second pe- 
riod. For the other rations during 
the first and second periods, respec- 
tively, it was: high protein, 5.65, 3.52; 
low protein, 4.81, 2.80; corn cobs, 69% 
TDN, 9.53, 7.83; corn cobs, 62% TDN, 
13.56, 12.24; alfalfa hay 69% TDN, 
12.67, 11.07; and alfalfa hay, 62% 
TDN, 19.85, 18.17. 

When necessary, the rations were 
supplemented with bone meal to meet 
NRC recommendations, and all ra- 


tions were fortified with irradiated 
yeast to furnish 90 IU of vitamin D 
per pound of feed. Trace mineralized 
salt (%%) and Aurofac (1%) were 
added to all rations. The basal ration 
was as follows during the first pe- 
riod: 14.7% oats, 56.86% corn, 4.9% 
tankage, 16.66% soybean oil meal, 
4.9% alfalfa meal, plus Aurofac, trace 
mineralized salt and bone meal. Dur- 
ing the second period it was: 195% 
tankage, 4.88% alfalfa meal, 79.98% 
corn, 10.73% soybean oil meal, plus 
Aurofac, trace mineralized salt and 
bone meal. All pigs were removed 
from the experiment as they individu- 
ally reached 210 Ib. liveweight. They 
were held off feed for 12 to 18 hours 
and subject to grading and carcass 
evaluation studies. 

Restricting the energy level (TDN) 
severely limited daily gains, especial- 
ly in the 70% of basal hand-fed lot 
y and in the high alfalfa lot (62% 
TDN). The total cost per 100 Ib. of 
gain was also the highest when lots 
were bhand-fed or on low (62% TDN) 
4 rations. The higher feed costs are a 
reflection of both low TDN consump- 
tion and high labor costs for the 
hand-fed lot, and low TDN consump- 
tion for the 62% TDN groups. 


Although feed consumption was in- 


4 creased by limiting TDN, the TDN 
} consumed per 100 Ib. of gain was re- 
] markably alike in all lots except the 
ens 4 62% TDN alfalfa group. This is prob- 


ably due to the physical impossibility 
of pigs to consume enough TDN on 
such a high fiber ration. Also, adverse 
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This city feller bought a team of horses for his 
country place . . . and he’s determined to use 
both of them, even though he’s trying to hitch 
up a one-hoss shay. 

A lot of feed manufacturers do the same 
one, They warehouse two bags of Soybean 
Oil Meal—50% meal as a high protein in- 
gredient for the new high energy mixes and 
44% meal for feeds that don’t need a high 
energy boost. 

They haven’t discovered that 50% Soy- 
bean Oil Meal can be used in all formulations. 
And the bag of 44% meal is like our friend’s 
extra horse. It just stands around, taking up 
valuable space, eating up profits, and causing 
warehousing problems. 

If you stock Archer 50 Soy, = don’t need 
that extra bag. You’ll have the superior in- 
gredient you need for high energy feeds. And 
you can mix low-cost formulations simply by 
adding a higher percentage of mill feeds. 

You don’t pay to ship hulls with Archer 50 
Soy so the delivered protein-unit cost of this 


24-page booklet describes Archer 
50 Soy, its uses, and the profit-mak- 
ing advantages it offers to feed 
manufacturers. Mail the coupon for 
your free copy. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY | 
700 Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me a copy of your Archer 50 Soy booklet. 


premium product is often the same, or less, 
than 44% meal. 

So hitch up Archer 50 Soy. You can get rid 
of that extra horse—and have a faster ride, too! 

Call or write today for detailed information 
on prices and shipping. There is an ADM 
plant near you to provide prompt, convenient 
service. 


Archer Quality Means 
MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


There is a big difference in soybean oil 
meals, Feeding valves vary tremendously —and only 
test feeding shows up the differences. That's why 
Archer Soybean Oil Meal is test-fed. 

Test feeding, plus Archer's controlled-processing, 
is why Archer feed ingredients lead the field . . . 
give you more feed valve for every dollar. 


farcher- 
aniels- 
Miidland 


palatability may have accounted for 
some of this difference. However, this 
is probably not the case since both 
groups of alfalfa fed pigs likely de- 
rived some of their daily TDN re- 
quirements from the alfalfa as their 
daily TDN consumption was less than 
(Turn to RESEARCH, page 136) 


For 28 Years Have Been a Proven and 
Dependable Source of 


ENZYMES 
Now — New 
WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE 2-2-5 
and 
LACTO-ZYME 


are even higher in digestive enzymes based 
on latest experimental data. These products 
carry a number of Enzymes, including Pro- 
teolytic {action on proteins), Amylolytic: 
Zymase, Maltose and invertase (action on 
starches, sugers and fiber), Catalytic, Lac- 
tic Ferments and others. 


These Active Factors Can Be Added to 
YOUR FEEDS 
At Little or No Extra Cost 
You will be hearing more and more about 


Enzymes in nutrition. Why not have them 
in your feeds now? 


Soybean Oil Meal, 44 ybean Pellets, 44% Soy- 

bean Flakes, 44% Pea-Size Soybean Meal; Linseed Oil WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Meal, Pellets and Grits; Flax Screenings Oil Feed; Feed Chillicothe Illinois 


Grain, Mill Feeds; Dehydrated Alfalfa; Wheat Germ Meal. 
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Cob Crusher for making 
Poultry Litter 


Corn Cutter and Greder 
with Aspirator 


A 


Vertical Feed Mixer 
Ya to 5 tons and larger 


Forced Air Carloader 
with motor or belt drive 


Remote Change 


Twin Molasses Mixer 


Grain Blower 
& Exhaust Fan 


Corn Sheller with blowers 
for grain and cobs 


Corn Scaiper with or 
without air cleaner 


Vertical 
Screw 
Elevator 


Magnetic Separator 
protects mill machinery 


Chain Drag in double and 
single geared types 


Electric Truck Hoist 
cuts handling costs 


Grain 


Electric Bag Cleaner 


Instant Change Hammermills 
12”, 16”, 20”, 24” sizes 


Company 


Pit Auger or 
Ear Corn Conveyor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Springfield, Ohio 


Combined Sheller- 
Cleaner 


Yes, |'m interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked 


at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- 


chines without any obligation 


TEL. NO. 


STATE 


[_] Information on Free Mill Planning and Layout Service 


Finger Type Corn Crusher 
and Feed Regulator 


Check Here! 


Vertical Screw Elevator 
Portable Screw Elevator 
Bucket Elevator 

Vertical Feed Mixer 

Hammermill 

[-] Twin Molasses Mixer 

[_] Electric Truck Hoist 

Chain Drag 

Pit Auger 

] Corn Sheller with Blowers 
Regular Corn Sheller 

(_) Pitless Corn Sheller 

Combined Sheller-Cleaner 
Gyrating Cleaner 

Corn Scalper 

Cob Crusher 

) Corn Cutter and Groder 
Corn Crusher—Regulater 
Electric Bag Cleaner 
Forced Air Corloader 
Magnetic Seperater 
Grain Feeder 

Grain Blower 

Complete Line Coteieg 
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ELEVATORS 


The efficient, economical way to handle your g 


VERTICAL SCREW 
ELEVATOR 


Here is the modern, money-saving 
solution for every material handling 
problem—an elevator that’s dust- 
proof and waterproof. . . that re- 
duces accident and fire hazards . . . 
requires less space, easy to install. 
Smooth and noiseless in operation 
. .. you get assured efficiency, uni- 
form delivery of grain and other 
types of free-flowing bulk materials. 
It's rugged, with all welded steel 
construction . . . and will give top 
performance year in and year out 
without costly breakdowns and 
repairs. 


PORTABLE SCREW ELEVATOR 


Easily moved, easily positioned and easily adjusted to 
any angle you require . . . the Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator is ideal for loading trucks direct from a 
feed mixer or silo . . . or for any number of other uses 
around your feed mill or elevator. 

The telescoping frame can be built for adjustment to 
any incline angles you require . . . provides a rigid 
support for the conveying tube . . . and is equipped 
with casters for easy moving. The round hopper is 
easy to position . . . even when used as a pivot 
point for repositioning the discharge. 

Built to meet your particular needs and 
designed to give you top performance, 
low maintenance costs and long life 

. the Kelly Duplex Portable 
Screw Elevator is available in 
any length with choice of 6”, 

diameter tube . . . and 
can be furnished with or 
without moter and 
variable speed. 


control. ideal for loading 
bulk feed truck from 

giles or for loading 

truck direct from 

feed mixer. 


VIA AIR MAIL 


SPR 


PERMIT NO. 72 


FIRST CLASS 


INGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


cal Here is a finely constructed low cost elevator 
that is extremely high on performance. 
Available in a wide range of capacities in 
standard or heavy duty models, in any de- 
a sired length. One or two inlet styles. Ball 
bearings used throughout. Shaft size is 
we 1%", and high speed 6” x 4” buckets are 
used. 
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| In Feed Fortification Programs around the world 


dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Around the world, on six continents, feed men rec- 
ognize the dependability of Dawe’s fortification 
products and services. They’ll tell you Dawe’s 
superior quality and fast, personalized service do 
make a difference. 

Dawe’s, a career company with over thirty years’ 
specialization in vitamins and other feed additives, 
has a product and service program to meet your every 
requirement. Qualified specialists are available to 
assist you in developing a program to meet your 
specific needs. 

Call Dawe’s for individual vitamins, premixes 
custom-blended and packaged to your specifications, 
or comprehensive multiple-vitamin fortifiers of 
Dawe’s own formulation. You'll see the difference 
Dawe’s dependability makes in feed fortification pro-: 
grams around the world. 


PLANTS 
Chicago, Illinois * Peoria, Illinois * Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington * Newaygo, Michigan * Trenton, New Jersey 


WAREHOUSES 
Atlanta, Georgia + Buffalo, New York * Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado * Kansas City, Missouri * Madison, Wisconsin 
Memphis, Tennessee * Minneapolis, Minnesota * Roanoke, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California + Stockton, California 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
Italy —Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 
for Feeds 


DAWE'S LABORATORIES, INC. } 
i 4800 South Richmond Street @ 
| Chicago 32, lilinois J = 


| 
| | 
| f 
> 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY—These two poultry nutrition research assist- 
ants at Oklahoma State University look a little weary. For days and weeks, 
Earl Gleaves (left) and Kenneth Dunkelgod worked with desk calculators 
trying to come up with more practical feed formulas which would meet stand- 
ards set using high-efliciency experimental turkey rations. After hundreds 
of hours of manual calculating—even when fortified with dozens of cups of 
coffee brewed on the poultry science department hot plate—it became appar- 
ent that attempts to balance 18 amino acids with hand calculations were 
much too slow for the complex, high-powered rations with which they were 
working. 


Feed Formulation in 
The Space Age 


Researchers put an electronic computer to work in bal- 
ancing complex turkey feed formulas. It's a matter of 
condensing into minutes some exacting calculations 
that could take weeks or months under usual methods. 


version similar to that already ob- 
tained in their turkey feed studies. 

That’s where the electronic brain 
comes in. It's the application of a 
space age tool to a down-to-earth 
problem of bringing still more effici- 
ency and profit to turkey feeding. Use 
of the new tool was made imperative 
by the complexities of balancing the 
highly efficient feeds under test. 

It’s a matter of condensing into 
minutes some exacting calculations 
which could conceivably take years 
under usual methods. 


Provide a Benchmark 

Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, poultry nu- 
trition professor, is in charge of the 
research at the Stillwater, Okla., uni- 
versity. He and his associates don't 
claim they have all the answers to 
the design of rations.that will yield 
a pound of market turkey on 2 Ib. of 
feed under commercial conditions. 


By ROGER BERGLUND 


Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


Feed formulation in the space age. 

That's the way you might describe 
some work being done by Oklahoma 
State University poultry research- 
ers in designing experimental rations 
which will produce market turkeys 
on about 2 lb. of feed per pound of 
bird. 

The space age angle comes in the 
use of an electronic computer to help | 
formulate the feeds—the same sort 
of electronic brain used in determin- 
ing the orbits of satellites now zoom- 
ing through outer space. 

While they're working with rations 
that wouldn’t be considered conven- | 
tional, the Oklahoma scientists don’t | 
figure they are way out in space. In 
fact, they don’t even feel they are 
out in left field. 

What they are doing is working 
toward economically practical feeds 
which will give growth and feed con- 


But they do feel their experimental 
feeds and results provide a bench- 


SPACE-AGE FORMULA—Printed on the long sheet of paper held by Mr. 
Dunkelgod are data from a tabulator which is part of the electronic comput- 
ing equipment.. Among the hundreds of numbers on this sheet are figures 
which tell the amounts of various ingredients to use to get the one best feed 
formula based on information fed into the computer. Dr. Rollin Thayer (right) 
is pointing to one of the ingredient amounts. Mr. Gleaves is looking on. 


THE MODERN WAY—Here, the Oklahoma researchers are balancing tur- 
key feed formulas the modern way —and doing it in minutes rather than 
weeks. They are using an “electronic brain” to find the best combinations of 
ingredients to satisfy certain nutrient requirements. They look somewhat 
more relaxed. Seated at an IBM 650 computer is Kenneth Dunkelgod. To his 
right is another piece of the computing equipment. Looking on are, left to 
right, Dr. John Hamblen, director of the OSU computing center; Earl Gleaves, 
and Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, professor in charge of poultry nutrition research at 
the university. 


While the feeds—all-mash rations 
were composed largely of standard 
ingredients, use of such things 
dried egg solids, casein and biotin 
hiked costs to $23 to $30 ewt 


mark from which they can reach out 
in d¥ferent directions. 

Their use of the computer also pro- as 
vides an indication of a_ technique 
which may find more application in 


the feed industry as manufacturers In addition to the cost problem, 
seek more accurate and faster an- | there were mixing difficulties with 
swers in formulating or reformulat- | the addition of 30% of fat. In this 


ing today’s complex feeds at the | connection, Dr. Thayer said a com- 
least possible cost. | mercial concern is working on a new 
Some large feed companies have | product, to be announced in a mat- 


ter of months, that will make high- 
fat levels possible. 


been using computers in their regu- 
lar formulation and pricing of feeds. 
The machines calculate ingredient 


combinations that will provide, most Studying Protein Sources 


economically, specified amounts of As for cost, the job has been to 
the various nutrients. Some univer- | find lower-cost protein sources that 
| sities also have used computers in | will substitute for casein and dried 


their feed work. 

However, most feed men are not 
yet familiar with use of computers | 
for this purpose. Because of both this 
and the current nutrition research, 
the Oklahoma work is of special in- 
terest at this time. 

Dr. Thayer and assistants Kenneth 
Dunkelgod and Earl Gleaves, for 
some time, have been studying pro- 
tein and energy relationships and 
other factors in turkey rations. Late 
in 1957 (Feedstuffs, Nov. 23), they 


egg solids and still provide amino 
acid values found in the experimen- 
tal ration which is used as a bench- 
mark. 

The first thing was to choose pos- 
sible protein sources on the basis of 
cost, amino acid content and avail- 
ability. Some are commonly used, 
some not. Dr. Thayer feels the stud- 
ies are opening up new possibilities 
in ingredients. 

For some time, Dr. Thayer said, 
design of a “Model T” ration, pro- 
viding normal growth, has considered 
only the amino acids arginine, lysine, 
methionine, cystine and tryptophan. 
More recently, he said, better growth 
has been obtained by calculating for 
eight more—glycine, isoleucine, leu- 

(Turn to FORMULATION, page 151) 


reported on some of this work, noting 
how turkeys had been grown to mar- 
ket weight on some 2 Ib. of feed per 
pound of live weight. 

The experimental rations contained 
high protein levels (up to 36%) and 
high energy levels (up to 30% fat). 


THE PROOF IS IN THE EATING—After formulas are determined on the 
electronic brain, researchers still have to go to the birds to get the final an- 
swers. Dr. Rollin Thayer (right) and Kenneth Dunkelgod are weighing 
poults which have been fed rations calculated on the IBM 650 computer. 
Recording the weights is Shirley Wilkins, poultry science department secre- 


= 
| 
| tary. 


A Simple Example of Linear 
Programming with 2 Ingredients 


The procedure used in working out feed formulas and other problems 
with an electronic computer is called linear programming. 

To help explain the technique, Dr. John Hamblen, director of the comput- 
ing center at Oklahoma State University, has provided a simple example 
which involves only two ingredients, corn and soybean meal. This, he 
notes, will serve to give some insight into the method of linear programming 
since a graphical solution can be demonstrated. 

Suppose, he says, we are interested in determining a mixed feed formula 
of at most 90 lb., using only corn and soybean meal, such that specified 
minimum requirements of two amino acids, amino acid No. 1 and amino 
acid No. 2, are satisfied, and that we want to find the cheapest formula which 
satisfies these conditions. 

To further simplify the problem suppose that corn contains 0.5% am‘no 
acid No. 1 and 0.7% amino acid No. 2 and that soybean meal contains 3% 
amino acid No. 1 and 1% amino acid No. 2. Also, suppose that the price of corn 
is 2¢ lb. and that soybean meal is 5¢ lb. Assuming that the formula should 
contain at least 1.20 lb. of amino acid No. 1 and at least .7 lb. of amino acid 
No. 2, we can summarize the above information in the following table by letting 
X = the number of pounds of corn to be used and Y = the number of pounds 
of soybean meal to be used. 


Factors Considered 
Ingredient No. lbs. No. lbs. No. lbs. Cost 
amino No.1 | amino No.2 ingredient (cents) 
Corn -005X .007X x 2Y 
Soybean Meal 030Y Y 5Y 
Mixed Feed 1, 206 . 700 90 2X + 5Y 
Formula (at least) (at least) (at most) (total cost) 


The information in the above table may also be expressed in the following 
set of linear inequalities: 


-005X +.030Y > 1.200 (> is read "greater than or 
= equal to", or "at least."') 
-OO7X +.010Y > .700 
X + Y <90 (<is read “less than or equal 
or "at most."') 
2 (These restrictions rule out 
Y > 0 negative amounts of ingre- 


dients) 


Or, if we multiply both sides of the first two inequalities by 1,000, we 
have: 


5X+30Y > 1200 
X+10¥Y > 700 
< 90 
Y Riv 


A composite graph of these restrictions shows that there are many, 
many pairs of (X, Y)—values (shaded area) which satisfy these restrictions. 
However, we want that combination(s) which is the cheapest based on our 


100 


SOYBEAN 
MEAL 


GRAPHICAL SOLUTION 
of 
TWO INGREDIENT EXAMPLE 


| 
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POULTRY HOUSE—This 40-pen house on the OSU poultry farm is used to 
grow turkeys to maturity, on the floor, in experiments with new high-efficien- 
ey rations. The floor trials follow tests with poults in batteries. 


“cost function” 2X 5Y. The dashed lines on the graph represent all 
“formulas” at a fixed cost. (It is to be noted that these lines are parallel.) 
Lines are shown for formulas which would cost $1, $2, $2.67 and $3. Note that 
only the latter two have any points in common with the shaded area (com- 
binations which satisfy the restrictions imposed) and furthermore, no other 
line 2X 5Y C, where C is less than 267, will have any po‘nt in common 
with the shaded area. Consequently, we should use approximately 56 Ib. of 
corn and 31 lb. of soybean meal, which will give us 87 lb. of “formula” (note 
that this is less than 90) containing .005 (56) + .030 (31) = 1.210 lb. of amino 
acid No. 1 and .«( (56) 010 (31) = .702 lb. of amino acid No. 2 at a cost 
of 2 (56) 5 (31) 267 cents. (More exact calculations give a formula of 


(V7 


89.4 lb., consisting of 58.8 lb. of corn and 30.6 lb. of soybean meal at a cost 
of 270.6 cents) 

It is obvious that if we want to consider many ingredients with many 
restrictions the above approach is impossible. Fortunately mathematicians 
have developed methods for handling such a problem. The calculations can 


be done on a desk calculator but are very laborious. The high speed, stored 
program, electronic computer has made these methods more available to those 
who need them. 


Industry Is Moving Toward 
Greater Use of Computers 


One businessman said recently that | as so many cents or dollars per cwt. 


any company not actively planning 5. Total amount of ingredients to 
for electronic data processing may be be used, such as a total unit of a ton. 
out of business in 10 years. He said 


6. Limitations on ingredients, such 
as not more than or not less than 
certain amounts of some, or a speci- 


that such a company will not survive 
against competitors who use electron- 
ic computers or computing services. 


fied range, or a_ specified  sin- 

That may or may not be the case | gle amount. For example, it might 
with all feed manufacturers of all | be specified that no less than 200 
sizes, but it is apparent that business | }h, of an ingredient would be 


in general, and some in the feed busi- 


used for reasons of its amino acid 
ness, have been moving toward great- 


content, or because of a color factor, 


er use of electronic brains in their | ete. Or, one might specify that so 
operations—devices that can perform | (Turn to COMPUTERS, page 32) 
thousands of arithmetical calcula- 
tions in a matter of minutes 
| 
In the feed industry, one of the | IBM Unit to Offer 


| principal uses of computers is or will 


| will satisfy specified nutrient require- 


| something of 


be in forn 
feeds pel 
quickly ar 


iting 
ically 
i easily at 


Formula Computing 


Service for Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—A new feed for- 


or reformulating 
to arrive most 
a formula which 


ments it the mula computing service, using elec- 
dient costs under prescribed condi- | t)onie computers, was announced this 
tions. Another use is in quick deter- 


week by The Service Bureau Corp., a 
subsidiary of International Business 
| Machines. 

The new service will make it pos- 
| sible for feed manufacturers to sub- 
| mit nutrition and ingredient cost data 
| and then have formulas calculated 


mination of feed ingredient costs for 
all feed formulas on a weekly basis, 
as a guide in pricing feeds 

Dr. John Hamblen, mathematics 
professor who is director of the com- 
puting at Oklahoma State 


in | which will provide specified nutri- 
ty’s IBM 650 computer. He noted that | — Ss least-cost basis. 

The computing will be done on IBM 
on we many | electronic computers in Service Bu- 
companies) now have or use electron- | reau offices throughout the country. 
ic computers in various Ways in re- 

search, instruction and work with | _ Initial work in developing the serv- 
persons or agencies off as well as on | ce on a broad basis has been done in 
the campus the Minneapolis office of the firm. 

He explained that the computers Company headquarters are in New 
make use of a technique called linear | York, and there are 82 branch offices. 
programming (a simplified example “First results with a number of 
of which is given in an accompanying | feed firms in the Minneapolis area 
story). This involves what is called | indicate a high degree of success,” 
a solution of linear inequalities. said Jack Shanley, manager of sales 

Normal Feed Problem in the Minneapolis office of SBC. 

In a normal feed problem, he ex- A few large companies now lease 
plained, one would be working with | computers on a full-time basis and 
such things as these in using a com- | use them for, among other things, re- 
puter: | formulating feeds periodically to ar- 

rive quickly at a formula which sat- 


1. A list of ingredients to be used | 
in making up a particular feed. isfies specified nutrient requirements 


center 


rsities as 


2. Data on the nutritional values of | at the lowest possible ingrediert 
these ingredients, such as amounts of | costs. 
protein (or amino acids), fat, fiber, | “The new service,” Mr. Shanley 
minerals, vitamins and energy in an | said, “will now make it possible and 


| economically feasible for all feed 
manufacturers, large or small, to have 
nutrients in a given feed (and per- | the same sort of work done for them 
haps in some cases specifications of | on an hourly fee basis by SBC and 
maximums). | its computers. This service will be 
4. Unit costs of ingredients, such | 


ingredient. 
3. Minimum requirements for these 


(Continued on page 32) 
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TELL ’EM AND SELL ’EM THIS FEEDING PROGRAM 


Chicks are apt to have fewer intestinal disorders when the profit-tested Stonemo Feeding 
Program is followed. 


By starting them right with “teeth” of granite grit, chicks will grind up the cracked grain 
and mash and rid their gizzards of litter. Chicks will get off to a better start — the kind of 


start that helps build strong gizzards, big sturdy bodies, and more profitable birds. 


So when you sell the first feed, sell Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo, too. Stonemo will help reduce 
intestinal disorders, and put more of that body-building mash to work. 


Size of STONEMO Important 


| 


To the right is pictured Stonemo’s Research Farm. Here the 
proper size grit for each age of bird is tested. Exhaustive stud- 
ies prove that your poultry growers will get the most from the 
feed you sell by following these feeding directions for Stonemo: 


* Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo for the first 3 weeks 


* Medium (Growing Size) Stonemo for tle second 3 weeks 
* Coarse (Hen Size) Stonemo from the 7th week on 
These recommendations are for both pullets and broilers. 
Turkeys develop better with Turkey Size Stonemo after the 
10th week. 


Make STONEMO your Assistant Salesman 


Whenever you sell feed for pullets or broilers, sell Stonemo 
with it. Point out how changing to larger size Stonemo the 4th 


and 7th weeks will Increase feed efficiency, step up profits. 
For further data on Stonemo research results, write: 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Georgia 


STONEMO GRANITE 


| 4 - 
| 
| STONE Ma 
| | | 
| 
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- 
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| 
> & 4 
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PINE SIZE 


More Eggs From Better Grinding 


How many extra eggs your customers get doesn’t depend alone on a 
bird’s inherited capacity and the feed formulation. Many times it 
also depends on how thoroughly and efficiently the birds grind and 
use their feed. 


When Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces rip open the hard film that 
encases the fine particles of the feed, more of the nutrients are ex- 
posed to the digestive acids for better assimilation. 


In the latest work of Iowa State, up to 10% more eggs were produced 
from the same feed when Stonemo was offered free choice, and with 
better feed conversion. 


It’s not enough just to sell Stonemo. Sell the Stonemo Feeding Pro- 
gram. Then you will be selling the right size chicken’s “teeth” for 
those extra eggs. 


Extra Meat From Better Grinding 


If you have broiler customers who are having a hard time making 
a profit, here is a tip you and they will appreciate. For faster feed 
conversion into heavier meat — broilers need gizzard teeth that are 
hard, sharp-cutting, quick-grinding and the proper size. 
Recommend Stonemo according to feeding recommendations, and 
your customers will find: 
« Ist. Birds will rid their gizzards of litter, fiber and feathers — make room for 
more meat-producing feed. 
» 2nd. Less feed will be used to produce a pound of meat, even on an all-mash 
feeding program. 


, 3rd. Birds get to market quicker — your customers start the next lot of broilers 
earlier — save time and money. 


In a series of feeding tests with broilers at our research farm, even 
when an all-mash diet was used, birds were heavier, feed conversion 
was better, profits increased nearly % cent per pound against no grit 
— $16.85 per thousand birds. 
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STANDARD 


Your formulas can now include stabilized animal fats. 
Enriched Ingredients are a scientific blend of high quality animal fats on 
a dry carrier with a safe, proved anti-oxidant which stabilizes fat and 


protects fat-soluble vitamins in the feed. 


They are economical, too, as expensive handling of liquid tallow and grease is 
avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, 
truck lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and 


samples. 


STANDARD FEED & FERTILIZER, INC. 


Affiliate of Milbrew Inc 
3456 North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


ANIMAL FAT IN DRY FORM 
FOR YOUR FEED MIXING 


STANDARD Fat- 


EDgewood 2-6204 


branches.” 


ley said, 


will result 


man. 


reevaluate 


puter, eliminating 


formulas 


available through any of SBC’s 82 


The aim of the service, Mr. Shan- 
is to provide more rapid 
and accurate recalculation of formu- 
las. A series of alternative formulas 
from each calculation, 
and each successive formula will have 
a lower cost than that preceding. The 
choice of which formula is used re- 
mains with the nutritionist or feed 


He said that Service Bureau techni- 
cians have set up basic programs for 
computer use which are applied to 
feed formulation. The company will 
initially, and 
then as ingredient costs change signi- 
ficantly, feed manufacturers can have 
their feeds reformulated by the com- 
calcula- 
tions. They do this by submitting in- 
formation on such things as ingre- 
dient costs, nutrient requ'rements and 
the nutrient content of ingredients. 
Service Bureau will feed the data in- 
to computers and quickly come up 


manual 


a vastly improved 
method of moving grain, 
grain products and feeds 
whether in natural, ground 


or pelletized form. 


To the present advantages of convenience 
and cleanliness already existing in air 
conveying, another “plus” has been added: 


GENTLE handling of the product. Now, at last, 


the damage to grains caused by vacuum 
cyclones and rotary feeder valves has been 
ELIMINATED—by the introduction of the 
Robinson JET AIRLEG, which offers these 
outstanding features: 


Regardless of how you are now moving grains, you 
Should get the facts on this new, trouble-free 


NO vacuum cyclones or rotary valves to 
damage materials. 

NO long suction lines to become plugged. 
NO moving parts in conveying line. 

Fast loading—capacities up to 30 tons 
per hour. 

High lift and long carry over any reasonable 
distances. 

Owner can readily install the unit. 
Simple and economical to operate and 
maintain. 

Same unit portable or stationary for 
maximum flexibility. 

Seven different sizes. 


method of materials handling. 


Write today for complete details—no obligation. If 
you have a special problem, describe it and let a 


Robinson engineer solve it. 


MATERIAL 


ENTERS HERE 


4 
ee” 


~ 
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ARROWS SHOW FLOW 
OF AIR FROM COMPRESSOR 


A Division of 
Morse Boulger Destructor Co. 


How material moves through the JET AIRLEG 


\ 


\ 


AREA MATERIAL 


MOVEMENT 


1 Pulled down by gravity 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


2 Drawn in by suction 


3 Carried away by low-pressure air 


80-W FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


with new least-cost formulas, Mr. 
Shanley said. 

Another service is quick determina- 
tion of feed ingredient costs for all 
of a company’s formulas on a weekly 
basis, as a guide in pricing feeds. 
Feed companies turn in ingredient 
price changes, and then the com- 
puter determines costs based on the 
formulas already at hand, in code, in 
the computing center. Present custo- 
mers receive completely costed for- 
mulas in three hours’ time. 

Mr. Shanley noted that Service Bu- 
reau will not offer nutrition guidance. 
The service will consist only of com- 
puting, using data supplied by indi- 
vidual feed companies. Each feed 
firm will provide its own data, and no 
firm will have access to another's 
formulas or data. 

Among the first feed manufacturers 
in the Minneapolis area planning to 
use the formula computing service is 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis. 

With the first feeds reformulated 
for one of the firms doing initial 
work with Service Bureau, there was 
a significant reduction in costs from 
the previous formulas, Mr. Shanley 
said. 


COMPUTERS 


(Continued from page 29) 


| much of an ingredient will be used 
| because it is a source of unidentified 


factors. 

All of this information is punched 
on cards and fed into a computer, 
along with instructions. The answer 
is the proper combination of ingre- 
dients that will satisfy specified re- 
quirements at the lowest possible in- 
gredient cost. In doing this, the com- 
puter may consider hundreds and 
thousands of possible combinations 
and then come out with the one low- 


est cost formula, doing in minutes, 
| and more accurately, 


what might 
take countless hours by hand calcu- 
lations. 

Generally, the problem concerns 
primarily the principal ingredients in 
a feed and their variations in prices. 
The aims to get the right combina- 
tion of these ingredients, such as pro- 
tein and carbohydrate sources, to sat- 
isfy nutrient needs at the least cost. 


Turkey Work 

In the problem with the turkey ra- 
tions at Oklahoma State University 
(described in the accompanying ar- 
ticle), Dr. Hamblen and poultry nu- 
tritionist Dr. Rollin Thayer were 
working with nutrient values, and 
costs were not directly involved in 
the computer calculations. The idea 
was to determine formulas for the 
protein concentrate part of an experi- 
mental ration which would meet 
specified amino acid levels. 

In this there were 18 “restrictions” 
on amino acids; that is, for 18 amino 
acids, it was specified that the for- 
mula should contain certain minimum 
percentages of each. There also were 
six restrictions for various ingredi- 
ents; six ingredients were arbitrar- 
ily used at certain levels to provide 


HIGH QUALITY 
60% PROTEIN 
for hog feeds 


Call collect anytime for 
quotations — MA 6-2803 


RCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


 * FORT WORTH 1, TEXA 
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30 years of 
vitamin E 


In a coupon 


You’re busy. So busy, perhaps you’ve 
overlooked some important literature on 
vitamin E in animal and poultry nutrition. 

We’ ve been busy. Busy putting together 
some current work on the subject in the 
form of reprints of scientific articles and 
papers. We’ ve listed these along with an 
earlier series including three bibliogra- 
phies that cover the scientific literature on 
vitamin E back to 1927. Just check the 
items you want in the coupon and send it 
to Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, 
Chicago, and Memphis - Charles Albert 
Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


producers of My Vitamin 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 


10 


... some 3600 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries 
is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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DISTILLATION PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Name__ Title 
Company 

Street_ 

a Zone State 
Please check literature wanted: 


Works published in 1956 and 1957: 


A Comparative Study of the d and dl Forms of Alpha-Tocoph- 
erol and Alpha-Tocopherol Acetate in the Chick. Presented 
at 1957 Poultry Science Association Meeting at University of 
Missouri. 


Studies on the Nutrition of Breeding Turkeys, Poultry Science: 
Vol. XX XV, No. 4, July, 1956. 


Turkey Hatchability. Texas Field Service Report, No. 4, 
June, 1957. 


Vitamin E (Alpha-Tocopherol) in Poultry Nutrition. Research 
Laboratories, Distillation Products Industries. 


Vitamin E in the Nutrition of Furbearers and Pets. Research 
Laboratories, Distillation Products Industries. 


A Study of the Breeding and Racing of Thoroughbred Horses 
Given Large Doses of Alpha-Tocopherol. The National Stud 
Farm, Oshawa, Canada, and Windfields Farm, Toronto, Canada. 


A Progress Report on Vitamin E, Feed Age: July, 1957. 


Interrelationships of Vitamin E with Selenium and Other 
Nutrients, Eastern Feed Merchant: December, 1957. 


Works published prior to 1956: 


Annotated Bibliography of Vitamin E in Swine Nutrition, 1927 
to 1954. Research Laboratories, Distillation Products Indus- 
tries. 


Annotated Bibliography of Vitamin E in Chicken Nutrition, 
1929 to 1954. Research Laboratories, Distillation Products 
Industries. 


Annotated Bibliography of Vitamin E in the Nutrition of 
Turkeys, Ducks, and Pheasants, 1934 to 1955. Research Labo- 
ratories, Distillation Products Industries. 


Vitamin E and Reproduction in Turkeys, The Journal of Nutri- 
tion, 55 (3), 387-97 (1955). 
Interrelationship Between Vitamin E and Phosphorus in Pre- 
venting Perosis in Turkeys, The Journal of Nutrition, 52 (3), 
395-403 (1954). 


Prevention of Enlarged Hock Disorder in Turkeys with Niacin 
and Vitamin E, Poultry Science, 32 (4), 670-77 (1953). 


Studies on Vitamin E in Poultry Nutrition, The Journal of 
Nutrition, 56 (3), 387-402 (1955). 

Ten-Year Incidence of Field Encephalomalacia in Chicks and 
Observations on its Pathology, Annals of the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 52 (3), 104-12 (1949). 


Information on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement. 
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unidentified factors and other nutri- 
ents. Another restriction was the to- 
tal poundage of the concentrate was 
to be a certain amount. The total 
amount of protein also was specified. 
Then certain ingredients and their 
amino acid values were given. The 
computer’s job was to find combina- 
tions of these variable ingredients 
(along with the “restricted” ingre- 
dients) to provide certain minimum 
amounts of each of 18 amino acids 
and to do so with minimum total pro- 
tein. 

In this particular case, data on vi- 
tamins, minerals and energy were 
hand calculated and these nutrients 
were largely provided for in the re- 
mainder of the ration—the part not 
in the protein concentrate under 
study. 

Economic considerations were not 
directly involved in this particular 
computer problem, but they could 
have been. Prices of the ingredients 
could have been used as part of the 
data; and then through these addi- 
tional figures and instructions to the 
machine, one could also find the low- 
est cost combination that would meet 
the requirements. 


Other Uses 


In addition to such things as feed 
formulation and pricing, there are 
many other uses for computers. Some 


companies use them in handling sales, 
inventory, production, and distribu- 
tion problems. 

An example given by Dr. Hamblen 
is a transportation or distribution 
problem. One might have: 


1. A certain number of origins of 
products, such as warehouses. 

2. A certain number of destina- 
tions, such as distribution points. 

3. Information on costs of shipping 
from each origin to each destination. 

4. The amount of stock available at 
each origin. 

5. The amount of stock required at 
each destination. 

The problem then would be to find 
the amount of stock to be shipped 
from each origin to each destination 
at the minimum total cost. 

The equipment at Oklahoma State 
University includes the IBM 650 mag- 
netic drum digital computer. The ro- 
tating drum “stores” electronically 
hundreds of numbers, including data 
and instructions, which are fed into 
it from punched cards. Answers are 
arrived at which come out on cards, 
and these cards go into a printer 
which prints up the calculations and 
answers. 

In addition to the computer itself, 
there is other equipment—for exam- 
ple, for punching cards, for sorting, 


for interpreting, reproducing and col- 
lating. 

The approximate purchase price of 
all machines at the university is 
$350,000. The approximate monthly 
rental is $8,000. 


For using the computer, the charge 
is $70 per hour of machine time on 
the basic 650. Now, because of more 
facilities, the rate for the university 
equipment is $100 an hour. Once a 
program or procedure is set up, solv- 
ing a problem is a matter of minutes 
and not hours. 

Given the data and instructions, the 
computer handles most problems very 
quickly. For the complex amino acid 
problem with the turkey rations, the 
longest time on the computer was 20 
or 25 minutes. 

The chief job in using these com- 
puters is setting up the program 
and/or system to be used. Fortun- 
ately there are several programs 
available for the IBM 650 which will 
carry out the numerous calculations 
involved in obtaining a solution to 
a linear programming problem. Hence 
the nutritionist need only supply his 
specifications in order to arrive at a 
solution, such as a “least-cost” for- 
mula. 

Once a program has been set up, as 
for feed formulation, it is simply a 
matter of changing data to handle a 


If you’re in the feed mixing business or plan to take advantage of the growing 
demand for feeds mixed near the farm...here’s the program that provides you 
with QUALITY CONTROLLED basic mixes and formulas to mix quality feeds for 
livestock and poultry... price it competitively to build volume sales at a profit to you— 


ALBERS 


FOR POULTRY, LAYERS, SWINE AND 


Regardless of the kind of feed you 
sell, you know there's a close relation- 
ship between quality, price and feed- 
ing results that always has a bearing 
on the profit you make...month in... 
month out...over the year. 

Today, the dealer who mixes feed 
has a definite advantage. The dealer 
who follows Albers Lab-Mix Program 
has a maximum of advantages. 


QUALITY 

Albers Lab-Mix is the basic mix for 
all the famous Albers Feeds and is 
backed by 50 years of experience in 
the field of animal nutrition and feed 
formulation. 

Lab-Mix comes in four basic pre- 
mixes: Lab-Mix for poultry, layers, 
swine and ruminants. Each is “Qual- 
ity Controlled” for uniformity and 
to provide for the specific nutritional 
requirements of the animals or poul- 
try for which it is mixed. Feeders 
know it provides Albers quality. 


FEEDING RESULTS 


In any feeding operation, Albers 
Lab-Mix feeds provide excellent re- 


sults. That’s why it is wise for every 
dealer to consider the Lab-Mix Pro- 
gram. Satisfied feeders come back, 
again and again, for feeds that help 
them make the most from their feed- 
ing operations. 


When you follow the Lab-Mix Pro- 
gram, you have the advantage of buy- 
ing all of your quality controlled pre- 
mixes from one manufacturer... 
Albers. You earn quantity discounts 
you can pass along to feeders. Too, it 
takes so little Lab-Mix to formulate 
feeds using local ingredients to fit 
local conditions, and to meet the 
individual needs of feed customers. 
This means your inventories can be 
kept low. Add all these advantages 
and the Lab- Mix dealer can price the 
feeds he mixes competitively and still 
make a nice profit. 


STILL MORE TO GAIN 
Other dealer advantages of Albers 
Lab-Mix Program include: Proved 
formulas from Albers Research; farm- 
tested feeding programs; mixing and 


PICTURED BELOW ARE 3 OF 14 LAB-MIX SPECIALISTS... 
CALL THE ONE NEAREST YOU COLLECT FOR LAB-MIX DETAILS. 


R. Shindler, R 


Hoyer R. Shindler 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY A DIVISION OF CARNATION COMPANY, 1016 CENTRAL STREET, KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


If your mixing plant is 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, call Hoyer 
.F.D. 1, 
Windsor, Pennsylvania, 
Phone: Red Lion 3-7433; 
or A. E. Kintigh, 1121 
Gomber Ave., Cambridge, 
Ohio, Phone: 4-5323. In 
Minnesota or Northern 


A. E. Kintigh 


RUMINANTS 


Wisconsin call Irvin J. 
Collins, 914 9th Ave., 
S.E., Rochester, Min- 
nesota, Phone: Atlas 
9-7637. Call collect to any 
of these Lab-Mix Special- 
ists. They'll be glad to 
help you solve your mix- 
ing, formula, and sales 
problems. 


feeding guides; personalized advertis- 
ing and promotion assistance; con- 
venient sources of supply of Lab-Mix 
to save on transportation costs; and 
consultant service for tags, registra- 
tion and manufacturing. 


CALF MANNA AND SUCKLE 


More and more dealers are selling 
Albers Calf Manna and Suckle for 
extra profits along with their Lab- 
Mix feeds. Calf Manna is the ideal 
booster feed for all kinds of livestock 
and poultry and is first choice of 
many leading feeders of dairy cattle, 
beef, horses, sheep and hogs. 


Irvin J. Collins 


new problem which may arise be- 
cause of significant ingredient cost 
changes. This can be done very 


“quickly and does not involve new 


figuring or design of a new system. 


Speakers Named for 


Southeastern School 


RALEIGH, N.C.— Techniques de- 
signed to help keep egg quality in the 
Southeast apace with the area’s grow- 
ing importance in egg production will 
be taught to egg industrymen at the 
third annual Egg Quality & Grading 
School June 23-27 at North Carolina 
State College. 

The Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn. has confirmed four program 
speakers, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The four are Dr. G. O. 
Hall, Orlando, Fla.; Paul H. Mar- 
golf, poultry husbandry department, 
Pennsylvania State University; Les- 
ter Kilpatrick, poultry division, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Wal- 
ter A. Tuten, Clemson College ex- 
tension marketing specialist. 

Named as the supervisory staff of 
the school are R. J. Park, supervisor 
of the poultry and egg program for 
the Tennessee Department of Agri- 
culture; C. E. Boggs, chief of the 
egg section, Georgia Department of 
Agriculture; Guyton Williams, poul- 
try products section, Florida state 
marketing bureau, and Dr. E. W. 
Glazener, department of pouitry sci- 
ence, North Carolina State College. 

Enrollment is beng handled by the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn. 
office at 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 


Reaction to Fowl Pox 


Vaccine Said ‘Reduced’ 


VINELAND, N.J.—A new method 
of producing fowl pox has eliminated 
the possibility of more than a mild 
reaction from use of the drug, accord- 
ing to researchers at Vineland Poul- 
try Laboratories. 

They say that the vaccine (Vipol) 
brings positive protection to broilers 
vaccinated with the stick method be- 
tween day-old and 10 days old, and to 
layers for the entire laying year when 
administered at any time from 10 
days to the beginning of laying. The 
immunizing quality of the product is 
said to be not affected. 

A spokesman for the firm said all 
Vipel vaccine now being marketed 
and in dealers’ stocks is the result 
of the new production method. 
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Lilly REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


‘Hygromix’...fights swine worm 
problem full time 


Here’s why feeds with ‘Hygromix’ 


provide continuous worm control 
for entire swine herds... how 
‘Hygromix’ fights worm problem full 
time instead of only part time. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Scientists have long known that worms and 
disease are almost always closely associated. 
Worms, or their larvae, attack live tissue in 
many vital organs of the hog . . . heart, liver, 
kidney, lungs, intestines, stomach; even the 
blood stream. Like tiny knives, they damage 
tissue and open up spots for germs to get a 
foothold. Worms may even carry germs or 
viruses along with them, perhaps even serve 
as hosts for certain diseases. 


‘Hygromix’ protects herd health continu- 
ously. Worms and their damage or side- 
effects are one of the main causes for swine 
herds that don’t do as well as they could. 
Until ‘Hygromix,’ the best we could do was 
to purge our hogs of one or two types of 
worms... once or twice between weaning 
and market. But much of the damage to 
live tissue and vital organs was already done 
...and worms started to multiply again 
immediately after treatment. (See “‘Purge- 
Type Wormers” chart, above center.) Con- 
tinuous use of ‘Hygromix’ feeds keeps dam- 
age from happening . . . protects herd health 
continuously. (See ““Hygromix-fed Continu- 
ously” chart, above left.) 


You get dividends now and later. By offer- 
ing your swine feeds with ‘Hygromix’ for ail 
hogs, a// the time, your customers can pre- 
vent worm damage, worm side-effects and 
losses before they begin, and keep them 
under control—instead of trying to cure the 
problem too late. By controlling worms you 
can expect your swine feeds to produce a 
higher level of herd health, fewer poor- 
doing or stunted pigs, and improved feed 
efficiency. Farms where your ‘Hygromix’- 
fortified feeds are used can expect rapidly 
to become practically free of millions of 
worm eggs from three of the most costly 
and damaging worms which commonly in- 
fest swine (large roundworm, nodular worm, 
whipworm). New generations of pigs need 
no longer be caught up in the cycle of life- 
long damage by these internal parasites. 


MAKERS OF b osol (Diethylstilbestro! Premix, Lilly) 


‘HYGROMIX’-FED 
CONTINUOUSLY 


PURGE-TYPE 
WORMERS 


| 


ARKET HOGS —# BREEDING STOCK + MARKET HOGS —#+ BREEDING = 


NO PROTECTION 
FROM WORMS 


= 


i 
3 MOS. 6 MOS. 9% MOS. 3 MOS. 6 MOS. 9% MOS. 


3 MOS. 6 MOS. 9% MOS. 


The blue areas in these charts represent herd infestation of roundworms, nodular worms and whipworms. 

As we face the continuous swine worm problem, we have three choices. We can do nothing about it... and 

take our losses. We can use purge-type wormers one or more times for temporary relief. Or we can use 
‘Hygromix'-fortified feeds continuously for all hogs. These charts show the kind of worm protection we can expect 
under each swine-management system. The blue area shows the estimated population of these worms (with resultant 
worm-egg production and tissue damage) for each system. White space shows freedom from these three worms. 


(S. hygroscopicus Fermentation Products, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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PELLETING RATIONS FOR BEEF 
CATTLE AND SHEEP 


Pelleted complete rations fed automatically are 
the new look in beef cattle and sheep feeding. A 
large tonnage of these rations will be fed in the 
future. Someone is going to provide the ration. 


Pelleted complete rations fed auto- | 


matically are the new look in beef 
cattle and sheep feeding. The use of 
self-unloading wagons and trucks, 
front end loaders, self feeders, feed 
bunk augers and belts, and automatic 
grinding and mixing equipment has 
put most beef cattle and sheep feed- 
ing operations in some stage of me- 
chanization and automation. 
plete rations have been a natural to 
fit into these mechanized set-ups. 
Pelleting this complete ration has in 


Com- | 


most cases increased the meat pro- | 
ducing ability and efficiency of the | 


operation. 

Research studies at a number of 
experiment stations and observations 
at feeding operations in numerous 
feed lots have provided factual in- 
formation to evaluate pelleting of 
beef cattle and sheep rations. 


Illinois Trials 


A first cutting timothy-alfalfa hay 
mixture was self fed as hay pellets, 
baled hay and chopped hay to three 
lots of 15 steer calves each at the 
University of Illinois, Dixon Springs 
Station, for 119 days in the winter 
of 1955-56. Calves fed hay pellets 
gained an average of 1.73 lb. per day, 
while .63 lb. and .62 lb. per day 
gain was made on the calves fed baled 
hay and chopped hay, respectively. 
Hay pellets were consumed at the 
rate of 15.7 lb. per day while 11 Ib. 
baled hay and 10.7 lb. chopped hay 
were eaten. Thus, much of the differ- 
ence in performance can be attributed 
to the 43% increase in consumption 
of the hay pellets. Only 906 lb. of hay 
in the pelleted form were required 
to produce 100 lb. of gain, but 1,732 
Ib. of baled hay and 1,722 Ib. of 
chopped hay were required per 100 


By Prof. R. J. Webb 
University of Illinois 


EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the 
major developments in livestock nu- 
trition research and feeding opera- 
tions has been in pelleting roughages 
and complete rations for beef cattle 
and sheep—a development which can 
have widespread effects in the feed 
industry. A leader in the research 
in this field has been Prof. R. J. 
Webb, superintendent of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois’ Dixon Springs 
Experiment Station, Robbs, Ill. Prof. 
Webb was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1937 and has 
been on the staff since that time. His 
graduate work was in meats and nu- 
trition. He became superintendent of 
the Dixon Springs Station in 1940, 
in the early days of the station. He 
is professor of agricultural research 
and extension. In the accompanying 
article, Prof. Webb outlines Dixon 
Springs and other work on pelleting 
roughages and complete rations. He 
points out some of the advantages ot 
this practice and offers suggestions 
which will be of interest to research- 
ers, feed men, equipment manufac- 
turers and others. 


Ib. of steer. Each ton of hay produced 
221 Ib. of gain when fed as pellets, 
115 lb. as baled hay and 116 Ib. as 
chopped hay. With baled and chopped 
hay at $20 per ton, the cost per cwt. 
of gain was $17.32 and $17.22; allow- 
ing $10 per ton for grinding and pel- 
leting the hay, or a total cost of $30 
per ton, the feed cost per cwt. of gain 
was $13.59 when the hay pellets were 
fed. 

Similar results were obtained the 
following winter when a ton of alfalfa 


hay pellets produced 253 Ib. of steer 
calf, timothy-alfalfa 206 lb. and baled 
hay less than 100 lb. Again the level 
of daily intake accounted for most 
of the difference in performance. 


California Test 


A test was conducted at the Impe- 
rial Valley Field Station, El Centro, 
Cal., during the winter of 1956-57 in 
which high quality alfalfa hay was 
fed to yearling steers as pellets and 
baled hay free choice along with ap- 
proximately 2 Ib. barley and 2 Ib. of 
oat hay. Gains were 2.17 lb. per day 
in the hay pellet lot and 1.80 Ib. in 
the baled hay lot. Three more pounds 
of hay were consumed per day as pel- 
lets than as baled hay. Little differ- 
ence was noted in efficiency of feed 
utilization. 


Results of these and other tests 
with hay pellets suggest the advisa- 
bility of taking another look at the 
potentials of hay as a beef producing 
feed. Pelleting hay increases the den- 
sity 3 to 5 times compared to other 
forms as baled, chopped and long. 
Thus the advantages in storing, ship- 
ping, handling and feeding become 
obvious. 

Complete Rations 


Feeding one complete ration to beef 
cattle and sheep has been practiced 
in some commercial feed lots for sev- 
eral years and has been gaining rap- 
idly in popularity in recent years in 
smaller feed lots. Some increase in 
feed utilization has been noted but 
the most advantage has been in in- 
creased efficiency in handling and 
feeding. Complete ration feeding per- 
mits exact control of the various in- 
gredient intakes of the steer or lamb 
and makes self feeding a very safe 


your 


wiCMOLS 


CMEMICALS 


you 


PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


300 PARK AVE,NEW YORK 22,.N.Y. @ 


Feed buyers know that copper is essential to the 


health of their poultry, cattle and hogs.. 


Copper in feeds prevents anemia and leads to normal bone 
formation and sound, substantial growth. Copper 
activates important enzymes and helps healthy 


breeding performance. 


It is inexpensive to add copper sulfate traces to your 
feedstuffs. For farm animals, only 5 to 10 parts of copper 
sulfate per million parts of feed will do the job. 


Growers look for feed products that have copper in them. 
Its use in your feeds will mean increased profits for you. 


5310 W. 66th STREET,CHICAGO 38. ILL. 


and sound practice. Overeating, foun- 
der and many other digestive distur- 
bances can be practically eliminated. 

Pelleting the complete ration has 
shown some further advantages. A 


test was conducted at the Dixon 
Springs Station, Robbs, Ill., in the 
winter of 1954-55 in which a complete 
ration of 65% ground ear corn, 5% 
molass, 10% soybean meal and 20% 
ground hay was fed as pellets and as 
a meal to yearling steers for 130 days. 
Steers on the pelleted ration gained 
2.75 lb. per day, compared to 2.58 
Ib. on the meal ration. The pellet-fed 
steers required 14% less feed per 
hundredweight of gain than those 
getting the meal ration, 729 to 845. 
On the basis of performance the pel- 
leted ration was worth $6.39 more 
per ton than the meal ration. 


Other Studies 


Kansas workers report that feed 
efficiency was significantly improved 
by pelleting a complete ration for 
beef heifers. Stanford Research In- 
stitute, California, reports a 15.4% 
improvement in feed efficiency on a 
pelleted high-roughage (649%) ration 
and 13% improvement in efficiency 
on a high-concentrate (60%) ration 
in fattening steers. There were no 
significant differences in average 
daily gains. Workers at Washington 
report a 20% increase in feed effi- 
ciency for a pelleted ration compared 
to non-pelleted ration for beef heif- 
ers. 

A 153-day feeding test at the Dixon 
Springs Station comparing pelleted 
complete rations with concentrate- 
roughage ratios of 75-25, 65-35 and 
55-45 showed no significant differ- 
ences in average daily gains when fed 
to fattening yearling steers. Only 7% 
more feed was required in the 65-35 
ratio and 14% more in the 55-45 ra- 
tio to put on 100 Ib. of gain compared 
to the 75-25 ratio. This test points 
out the potential of using greater 
amounts of roughage in fattening ra- 
tions when the complete ration is 
pelleted. 

Lamb Feeding 

Pelleted complete rations fit well 
into lamb feeding programs. Control 
of the concentrate-roughage ratio, ac- 
ceptability, adaptability to self feed- 
ing, minimum wastage, more rapid 
finishing, better feed conversion, in- 
creased intake and ease of ration 


WE DON’T SELL EQUIPMENT... 
or build your plant 
WE DO represent you, the owner, as your 
designer and engineering department. 
We are ... Professional Consulting 
Engineers. 
HENRY SCHIPKE & ASSOC. 
4016 Linden Hills Bivd. WA 2-6418 
Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
lt will save money for you! 
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handling are important factors that 
encourage lamb feeders to use pellet- 
ed complete rations. 

Reports from Kansas and New 
Mexico indicate faster daily gains and 
less feed required to produce 100 Ib. 
of gain when pelleted rations are 
compared with the same ration in 
other forms. 

A lamb feeding trial in 1953 at the 
Dixon Springs Station compared 
three complete rations — dehydrated 
alfalfa meal and corn, fortified timo- 
thy and corn, and timothy and corn 
fed as meals and as pellets. No signi- 
ficant advantage was found by pel- 
leting the alfalfa-corn ration, al- 
though average daily gains and feed 
conversion were slightly improved. 
In the fortified timothy-corn ration, 
daily gains were increased 32% and 
feed conversion improved 16% by pel- 
leting. Pelleting improved da‘ly gains 
in the timothy-corn ration 55% and 
feed conversion 25.5%. Daily gains 
were greater in both pelleted timo- 
thy-corn rations than in the alfalfa- 
corn ration. Increased feed intake ac- 
counted for most of this superior 
performance. 

Wyoming reports 35-40% increase 
in rate of gain by pelleting; Missouri 
indicates increased feed efficiency; 
Michigan ind‘cates less digestive dis- 
turbances and overeating disease. 


Advantages Listed 

Results of controlled feeding trials 
and observations in feed lots have 
shown some real advantages for pel- 
leting roughages and complete ra- 
tions for beef cattle and sheep feed- 
ing. These advantages may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Improved feed utilization. This 
improvement will average around 
10% in high concentrate rations and 
go as high as 50% in high-roughage 
rations. An average of 15-20% can 
be expected for many fattening ra- 
tions. 

2. Increases rate of gain. This fac- 
tor affects feed utilization in most 
instances. Increases from 10% to 
200% have been noted, again related 
to ratio of concentrate to roughage, 
with the greatest increase observed 
on all-roughage rations. Increased 
rate of gain shortens time required 
for finishing. 

8. Increases feed intake. Accepta- 
bility of rations with poor physical 
qualities is greatly improved by pel- 
leting, especially the lower quality 
roughages. Little increase in feed in- 
take is observed in highly palatable 
grains and supplements. 

4. Complete control of ration, Ex- 
act ratios of various ingredients can 
be maintained. Cattle and sheep can 
be started on self feeders immediately 
since concentrate-to-roughage can be 
controlled. 

5. Easier handling. Pelleting re- 
duces bulk of roughages, decreases 
dusting and makes complete mechan- 
ized movement of most feed possible. 

Some disadvantages of pelleted 
complete rations could be listed. But 
since everyone has already listed 
these in his mind, let such suffice. 

The advantages of pelleted com- 
plete rations present challenges to 
the feeder, researcher, feed industry 
and equipment manufacturers to pro- 
vide means of accomplishing such 
ration feeding efficiently. 


Suggestions 
These suggestions might be of some 
value: 
1. Lower grade roughages have 
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found a friend in pellets, and their 
potential should not be overlooked. 

2. Pelleting is not expensive since 
it is a completely mechanized opera- 
tion. 

3. Preparing the complete ration 
in the meal form can be expensive, 
and along this line is where changes 
to greater efficiency must be made. 

4. Changes in hay making methods 
seem important. From the handling 
standpoint, pelleting should be done 
as early as possible in the haying op- 
eration. Field pelleting machines, 
portable machines, or area located 
pelleting plants may be possibilities. 

5. Pelleted complete rations for 
beef cattle and sheep cannot be 
bagged. Bulk handling must be con- 
tinuous from the raw ingredients to 
the steer or lamb. 

6. A large tonnage of pelleted com- 
plete rations is going to be fed to 
cattle and sheep. Someone is going 
to provide the ration. 
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THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


| you're a Feed and Mineral 
manufacturer in the states _ 


See Page 57 


From 
Start 
To 


Are you sure 


adequate 
Vitamin K? 


your feeds contain 


How do you know? Is there a practical way of testing 
the amount of vitamin K in your poultry feed once it is 
bagged? Is the vitamin K you now use adequate and 
completely usable? 


You can be sure how much vitamin K your poultry 
feeds contain when you use KLOTOGEN F®, the water- 
soluble vitamin K analog. With KLOTOGEN F you 
know how much vitamin K you're putting into your 
feeds. Every lot is quantitatively assayed before it 
leaves Abbott Laboratories. 


The high energy of today’s poultry rations also 
means poultry get less natural vitamin K. Because it 


cannot be stored in the body, vitamin K must be 
supplied every day to avoid deficiencies. 

For this reason, feed manufacturers from coast-to- 
coast have found that by adding KLOTOGEN F, the 
water-soluble form of vitamin K, they can be sure 
their poultry feeds contain adequate, absorbable levels 
of this essential anti-hemorrhagic vitamin. 

Laboratory tests have proved KLOTOGEN F, the 
versatile vitamin K form, 3 to 6 times more effective 
than fat-soluble forms. High prothrombin levels are 
maintained, even during times of dubbing, debeaking, 
enteritis, over-medication, etc. And when high-level 
sulfa medications are used, this superiority is up to 
10 times greater. 

KLOTOGEN F is a more potent and more absorbable 
form of vitamin K. For just a few cents per ton of 
finished feed, you and your customers can be sure 
your poultry feeds contain and are supplying ade- 
quate, usable levels of vitamin K . . . even during 
times of stress. 

For full information about KLOTOGEN F, the supe- 
rior vitamin K analog, write or call Abbott Labora- 
tories, Chemical Sales Division, North Chicago, III. 
Why wait ... do it today! 


®KLoTocen F—Stabilized Menadione Sodium Bisulfite, Abbott; 
U. S. Patent No. 2367302. 


Manufacturers of PRO-GEN® (Arsanilic Acid, Abbott) 
—poultry and swine feed additive 712401 
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There was always one day of the 
month when things were somehow 
different at Joe Brooks Feed Mill. 
That was the day that Grandpa 
Hodgkins, the fourth assistant hon- 
orary vice president, came to put in 
his one day a month, and at regular 
pay, too. Grandpa always showed up 
in a neatly pressed suit and with a 
carnation or some other flower in 
his buttonhole and he really turned 
on the charm. 

Despite his rheumatism, he got up 


JOE 


Grandpa Hodgkins Has the Right Idea 


By Al P. Nelson 


and down the aisles with alacrity, 
opening doors for customers, especi- 
ally women, greeting them, asking 
about their families and chatting 
with them about rural doings. Cus- 
tomers liked Grandpa because he 
was so courteous, friendly and brave 
despite his age and infirmities. 


Grandpa Provides Inspiration 


“It’s a tonic for all of us to have 
Grandpa around one day a month,” 
Joe told Mary. “He’s got drive, 


BROOKS 


atten, 


CUSTOMER 
PARKING LOT 


steam, enthusiasm and that old 
American spirit, ‘we’ve got a job to 
do. Let’s get busy and do it.’ If he 
were 20 years younger I'd hate to 
have him as a competitor.” 

Mary laughed. “Lucky for you you 
hired him,” she said. “He was win- 
ning all your contests.” 

“That’s right,” grinned Joe. “He 
has lost none of his sharpness with 
age. And how those old timers who 
sit around playing schafskopf in the 
back of the salesroom, how they 


Oyster Shell Products Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


demand 


the world. 


You can always count on fast turnovers 
and good profits when you stock and 
display PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. 
That’s because poultrymen everywhere 
have learned that hens produce more 
eggs with stronger shells when PILOT 
BRAND Oyster Shell is in the hoppers. 


This year ‘round, nation-wide demand— 
constantly stimulated by advertising in 
leading farm and poultry journals and on 
70 radio stations—makes your selling job 
easier. It pays to push PILOT BRAND 
—the largest selling eggshell material in 


Order from your distribytor or write to us 


NLA FOR POULTRY 


love him and his sharp wit. Mary, 
I actually think a lot of farmers 
drop in at my store when they’re in 
town just to watch those old fellows 
play cards. Farmers like to kibitz 
and listen to the card wisdom those 
old guys expound. And then the 
farmers usually buy something be- 
fore they go home.” 


The Democratic Way 

“I've noticed that,” Mary said. 
“When you modernized your mill and 
salesroom, Joe, I was glad that you 
still reserved a place for farmers 
and old card players to gather and 
talk —cracker barrel style. That's 
democratic. That’s American.” 

On this early spring morning as 
Grandpa Hodgkins approached the 
schafskopf players in Joe’s show- 
room, he wore a frown. He stood 
around watching the players for a 
moment, saying nothing. Then Gab- 
by Wilson, a paunchy, red faced re- 
tired farmer said, “Grandpa, did you 
eat too much grapefruit this morn- 
ing? You look all soured up.” 

“I don’t eat grapefruit,” Grandpa 
said testily. “I drink sauerkraut 
juice.” 

“That accounts for it,” 
Gabby. “It makes you sour.” 

“Huh,” growled Grandpa Hodgkins. 
“It don’t make me so sour that I'm 
as dumb as you fellows.” 

Gabby flushed, looked up, and so 
did his fellow players. “What do you 
mean, Grandpa?” 

“Well, Joe is good enough to pro- 
vide this place for you fellows to 
play cards all year long, isn’t he?” 

“Yeah, that’s nice of Joe.” 

Grandpa frowned. “What other 
merchant in town would put up with 
us old fellows? What other merchant 
would let us have some free coffee, 
too, like customers, almost every 
day?” 

“Yeah, Joe’s a swell guy,”’ replied 
Bill Gainsmith, a lean, whiskery fel- 
low. 

Grandpa's eyes narrowed. “Then 
why the heck are you fellows knock- 
in’ his business and drivin’ his custo- 
mers away?” 

“Drivin’ customers away?" echoed 
Gainsmith. 

An Admonishment 

“That’s what I said. You guys 
ain't so busy every day you can’t 
shave and put on a clean shirt and 
pants. And take a bath once in a 
while. Instead you come here lookin’ 
like you been batchin’ it in the woods 
for three weeks. Customers don’t 
like to see anybody in a feed store 
that don't look neat and clean—em- 
ployes, boss, or free loaders.” 

Gabby, Wilson shoved back his 
chair and turned to face purplish 
faced Grandpa. “Who's a free load- 
er?” 

“You fellers, all of you!” exploded 
Grandpa. “The least you kin do is 
keep yourself neat and clean when 
you come in here. Remember how 
we had to play cards on platforms at 
the shoe factory outdoors before Joe 
let us come here. If I was Joe I'd 
throw the whole durn bunch of you 
out—unless you clean up.” 

“Now I know Grandpa drank too 
much sauerkraut juice,” muttered 
Bill Gainsmith. “Nobody ever talked 
so nasty to me since my wife walked 
out on me twenty years ago. I don’t 
like it.” 

Grandpa Hodgkins chewed on his 
gum. “Now that I unloaded one bar- 
rel on you fellers, I'll unload the 
other. Quit all this dern talk about 
hard times, and how a feller oughta 


replied 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


the 
VITAMINIZED an. 
TRATES since 1922. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 
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Your summer feeds 
need more Salt 
and trace minerals 


With dairy cattle consuming more pasture grass during the summer 
months, they depend heavily on your formula feeds for the correct salt 
and trace-mineral content in their diets. They need more salt to balance 
additional water intake that results from eating pasture grasses con- 
taining up to 80% moisture. Also, dairy cattle need more trace minerals 
because pasture grass is very often deficient in one or more trace minerals. 


The surest way to give dairy cattle on pasture enough salt and trace 
minerals is to mix added amounts of Sterling Supermix Blusalt in their 
feeds. In fact, many feed manufacturers now mix 40 pounds of Supermix 
Blusalt per ton of feed. Prepared expressly for feed mixing, Sterling 
Supermix Blusalt contains the now known correct amounts of man- 
ganese, iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc—blended 
with high-quality salt, the ideal natural carrier. An anti-separation 
agent assures uniform trace-mineral distribution in your feeds. 


For complete descriptive material on Sterling 
Supermix Blusalt, plus a guaranteed analysis of 
this special feed-mixing salt, contact International 
Salt Co. There’s a district office near you. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., SCRANTON, PA. 


Sales Offices: New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, IIl. 


STERLING 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 


BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL SALT 
txpetsny roe 
UVESTOCE FEED 
SALT mmc, SCRANTON, 
100 


AY? 
Want service with your salt? 
You can get it from International Salt 
Company’s Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment. Located in Watkins Glen, New 
York, this department does continuing 
research into the proper use of salt and 
trace minerals in modern livestock and 


poultry feeding programs. This is your 
department to consult at any time for ad- 
vice on your mixing or feed-formula 
problems, and for information on any of 
the Sterling Salt products. International 
Salt Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
AFMA! 


International Salt Company 
salutes the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association for its 
50 years of service to the feed 
industry. We are proud to be 
a member of the Association. 


Fi YEARS OF 
SERVICE 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


. « « that University of Wisconsin 
veterinary scientists report that in one 
excellent dairy herd, continuous "4 
level feeding of phenothiazine 7 
worm control in growing heifers ee 
subsequent milk production by 10%, 
and annual fat production by an 
average of 50 pounds. 


. «that the number of milk cows was 
down 2% last year, for the 12th de- 
crease in 13 years. Also down was 
the number of farms keeping milk 
cows. On the other hand, size of a 
per farm continued up . . . and mil 

per cow reached a record 6,162 eer 
in'57—wup more than 20% in 10 years 


= a 
RETA, OUTLETS SHOW j 
SUMMER SALES GAIN : 
++. When they handle the Popular j 
Sterling Farm Salt Products for resale i 
: During the Pasture Season, demang 
increases for 'race-minera} Salt to 
feed free Choice. Order these Profit. 
: able Sterling Salt Prody Ps ; 
| 
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squeeze a nickel three times before 
he spends it. To-listen to you fellers 
one would think the world is goin’ to 


if you re a Feed and Mineral pot right now. What are farmers 
manufacturer in the states 


gonna think when they stand watch- 
7 in’ you fellers play cards and gripin’ 
like that? They’ll think mebbe they’d 
better not buy so much from Joe.” 
Gabby Wilson looked up challeng- 
ingly. “Well, it’s the truth, ain’t it? 
Times is tough.” 


Long Range View Needed 


“You're still eatin, ain’t you?” 
Grandpa growled. “At least that pot 
of yours don’t look any smaller. Ev- 
ery one of you fellers is gettin’ social 
security and pension checks. And I 
know some of you got money stashed 
away. What we need in this country 
is some fellers that got the long 
range view and not those that can’t 


see over the edge of their noses. We 


need more fellers that got some ‘git’ 
in them like we had in the old days, 
and you fellers know it.” 

The card players looked at one 


Central Soya Co, Inc., blends millions of bags 
of animal and poultry feed a year at their new 
Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula 
feeds are produced to exacting standards. Central 
Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders because they 
give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide 
feed range. As seen in the picture, the feeders are 
compact— with no bulky enclosures. 


Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 
“give us accurate, continuous blending over a wide feed range” 


Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 
3 to 3000 pounds per minute, require no adjust- 
ment for changes in material density. They are 
suited for most industrial continuous blending or 
automatic batching processes. For more informa- 
tion about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bul- 
letin M-35. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9,NEW JERSEY 


another and there were many red 
faces. 

“You fellers are eatin’ and you've 
got it easy,” Grandpa _ continued. 
“Now don’t make it too tough for 
the rest that has to work. You know 
this is a good country, that we've 
allus come out of a panic, depression 
or recession or whatever you call it. 
And we're stronger when we come 
outa these things. Now cut out this 
hard times talk and be cheerful, or 
by golly, I’ll—” he broke off. “Oh, 
there’s a customer comin’ in. I'll 
save some of your ballin’ out for 
later.” 


Travel pe Picked 
For World’s Poultry 
Congress Sept. 21-28 


CHICAGO—An official transporta- 
tion agent—Arnold Tours, 79 New- 
bury St., Boston—has been selected 
for the Wor!ld’s Poultry Congress in 
Mexico City Sept. 21-28, according 
to Joseph W. Kinghorne, Washing- 
ton, tours committee chairman for 
the U.S. congress committee. 

Dr. Reid A. Rawding, associated 
with Arnold Tours, who has handled 
travel arrangements for the last two 
congresses, has travel information 
about Mexico and will supply it to 
industry men on request. 

An informative brieflet giving de- 
tails about the congress and answer- 
ing questions industrymen may have 
about the affair will soon be avail- 
able. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing H. H. Alp, American Farm Bur- 
eau Federation, Room 2300 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. 

Mexico’s National Auditorium will 
be the scene of both the educational 
sessions and commercial exhibits, ac- 
cording to Mr. Alp. He reported that 
Robert L. Hogue, Lafayette, Ind., 
newly-named coordinator for the 
American committee, will help ex- 
pedite information on commercial 
exhibits and will help U.S. exhibitors 


| with arrangements. More commercial 


than educational exhibits are antici- 
pated. 

Members of either the U.S. or 
World’s Poultry Science Assn. are 
eligible to attend the congress. In- 
dustrymen wishing to attend the con- 
gress who are not members of these 
groups may attend by seiiding a $3 
congress membership fee to M. C. 
Small, membership chairman, c/o 
National Turkey Federation, Mt. 
Morris, Ill. This fee entitles mem- 
bers and their wives full privileges 
at the congress. 


Central Soya Promotes 


William F. Kennedy 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—The promo- 
tion of William F. Kennedy to a sales 
position in the special meal sales 
department of Central Soya Co., Inc., 
has been announced by B. A. Town- 
send, vice president. 

A graduate of Villanova College, 
Mr. Kennedy joined the McMillen 
Feed Mills feed sales division in 
1949 and was named territory man- 
ager of the New England states in 
1952. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Pot Treates 


Bulk Bagged Meal Pellets 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 
Suacured Altalfo—20% Came 


ALFA—CANE 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 
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Leading Feed 
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anufacturer Adds 


Fat 90% Total Feed Production! 


Honeggers’ carry on continuous experimental programs 
at firm’s Research Farm near Forrest, Illinois. Shown here 
in ‘Battery Room’, left to right, are: Max Smith, Experi- 
mental Farm Supervisor; Dr. Logan T. Wilson, Nutritionist; 
and Erwin C. Wascher, Vice-Pres. and Dir. of Research. 


Honeggers’, well-known feed manufacturer and operator 
of one of the nation’s largest and most successful hatcheries, 
required only one thorough experiment to prove. the exten- 
sive benefits of adding fat to their popular “Big H” feeds. 


Today, this progressive manufacturer, with mills in three 
midwest states, uses fat in a good 90% of their total feed 
production—which includes almost 80% of the company’s 
widely-used brands of chick, hog and cattle feeds. 


Scientific use of fat is a major factor in Honeggers’ “Hyper 
Energizer” feed-improvement process. The company’s con- 
tinuing research has repeatedly confirmed the value of add- 
ing fat to many types of feed. 


Fat increases feed efficiency more than any other single 
ingredient. It provides 125% more energy value than pure 
carbohydrates or protein—and, in poultry feed, results in 
a better finish on the birds. Further, as is well known, fat 
reduces dustiness in feed, improves appearance and palata- 
bility and increases capacity of pellet mills. 


As for mixing and applyirig, Honeggers’—one of the first 
to use fat in feed extensively—finds no problem at all. The 
fat is brought in by tank truck from nearby suppliers. It 
is stored in bulk tanks, and sprayed directly on the feed in 
the mixers. 


(Air view, Honeggers’ mill—Fairbury, Ill.) 


Production is no problem in Honeggers’ modern 
mills. Fat is simply sprayed on feed in mixer. 


Write for It fully describes the application of fat 


F to feed, and how simply it may be used 
r ee to improve the product of any mill and 


mixing operation. 
Booklet | 


nra national renderers association 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
m (where flexible packaging ideas axe bonn) likes the 
i flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imaqinatiow. 


WORTH 10,000 WORDS? 


That’s what Confucius said a picture is worth. 
And it could be. 


But when it is your brand pictured on your 
multiwall-bagged feed, the value depends on 
several things: modern, eye-catching design— 
crisp, bright, multicolor printing—good reg- 


ister—superior inks—experience and know- Bemis may already be making 
how. In Bemis Multiwalls, you get them all... the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
your Bemis man. 


10,000 words’ worth. And it pays off in sales. 
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Midwest Needn’t Fear 
Southeast Grain Output 
Boosts, Speaker Says 


MEMPHIS—The 
trade need have 


Midwest 
no worry 


grain 
that 


| 


in- | 


creased production of grains in North | 


Carolina and the Southeast will cut 
its markets, the director of the mar- 
kets division for the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, 
said recently. 

John A. Winfield, speaking to the 
sixth annual joint conference of the 
National Association of Chief Grain 
Inspectors and members of the grain 
division, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, that on the contrary, he 
believes grain demand will grow more 
than his state can produce 

The same is true in other south- 
east states, he believes. 

Mr. Winfield note of North 
Carolina’s big upsurge in grain- 
growing, particularly in the past 10 
years. He said the state ranks in the 
third group of the 48 states, but 
pointed out that North Carolina pro- 


said 


took 


duction is very small compared with 
the Midwest 

“In our state and section, we have 
problems of weathet with higher 
moisture, and insect problems result- 
ing from higher temperatures 
throughout the year.” he said. “Our 
advantages in growing grain stem 
from the fact that we are in a deficit 
grain area and transportation costs 


are so high that it is profitable for 


us to grow grains.” 


Grains on Increase 

With  flu-cured 
downtrend, the 
North Carolina 


tobacco the 
higgest acreage in 
now is in grains 
Production of grains for the state is 
about 100 million bushels annually, 
with some 8 to 10 million bushels of 
wheat and about the same amount of 
The state has 15.5 million bush- 

modern grain handling space. 
most of it built in the past 10 years, 
he said 

Livestock and livestocks products 
are becoming tops in North Carolina 
agriculture, Mr. Winfield said 

Mr. Winfield’s speech was the fea- 
ture of the first session 

During the day, a panel discussion 
developed on “Fee Charges for Extra 


oats 


els of 


Services.” It was the consensus 
among the 200 delegates from 40 
states that fees should be charged 


for services outside the grading fac- 
tor 

A number of other talks and panels 
occurred the opening day 

On the second day, Dr. Herman A 
Rodenhiser, assistant administrator 
of production research for the Agri- 


cultural Research Service, Washing- 
ton: Roy W. Lennartson, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Agriculture Mar- 
keting Service, Washington, and 
Joseph E. Bailey, grain superintend- 
ent of the grain terminal depart- 
ment for Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 


were among the speakers 

The members of the grain divi- 
sion, USDA, held their own meetings 
the following two dzys. 


Thomas Kelley Joins 
Irving R. Boody Firm 


NEW YORK—Thomas E. Kelley 
has joined Irving R. Boody & Co., 
Inc., New York, as vice president to 
handle the sale of imported oils, fish 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATI 
with TRACE MINERAL 


-t0 Supply 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue." 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jacksos Bivd. 
Chicago 4, 


meal and fatty acids. The appoint- 
ment was announced by Irving R. 
Boody, Jr., president. 

Mr. Kelley replaces John Kraker, 
who recently resigned from the firm. 

For 10 years Mr. Kelley worked 
for Mitsubishi Co., handling the im- 
portation and sale of crude vegetable 
oils, greases and feedstuffs. He later 
joined the Wilbur Ellis Co., acting as 
a broker in trading soybean meal, 
grains and fishery byproducts. 

In 1950 he joined E. F. Drew & 
Co., to form a trading division han- 
dling feed ingredients, a _ division 
which later grew to include the pur- 
chase of miscellaneous fats and oils 
as well as the sale of edible products. 

RETIRED FEED MAN DIES 

SCRANTON, PA.—Wilbur F. Sher- 
wood, 90, who at one time owned and 
operated a feed mill at Uniondale, 
Pa., died April 3 at his winter home 
in Florida. He retired from the mill- 
ing business several years ago. 


OPERATORS 
IS THIS WORTH 
ITS WEIGHT 

IN GOLD..? 


No, but this common stone may 
cost you its weight in gold if it 
enters your sheller. 

The Anderson STONE SLEUTH 
is @ proven remedy to this 
headache. 

Here is a modern instrument guaranteed to detect stones and other for- 
eign objects present among ear corn before they can cause breakdowns 
and costly delays in your shelling operation. Let us tell you how the 


STONE SLEUTH can save you money. 
ndersons 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
MAUMEE, OHIO 


WHY Feed Dealers Push Vitality. 
1. No Cut Throat Competition 


Not a loss leader—Staley’s Vitality is sold through feed, pet and independent 
stores. You can get a better than average markup all the time on every bag! 


2. EASIER Quantity Discounts 


Vitality and Staley’s—the only complete line (Kibbles, 
Instant, Granular, Cubes, 
Meal, and Bites) of nationally advertised dog foods from 
a single source in one shipment. Saves multiple ordering 
. eliminates unbalanced stocks . . 


Whole Biscuit, 


discounts quicker. 


3. EASIER To Sell 


Vitality is the best known and most respected brand with 
men who buy dog food in big quantities — kennelmen, 
breeders, and hunters. National advertising, local and field 
promotions keep Vitality moving. It’s the only dog 
food with “Specialized Diets” to fit the individual needs of 
each dog—poodle or pointer, hunter or pet. Staley’s 
Vitality fits in with your business as a “feed” man. 


tria! 


® 
A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


Staleys, 


DOG FOODS 


Put the new Vitality Bulk Dog 
Food Merchandiser to work 
for you. Drop us a card today. 


Homogenized, 


. adds up to quantity 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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50 Years 
of Service 


American Feed Manufacturers 
Association 


1908 1958 


THE MOST DYNAMIC FEED BAG 
IN HISTORY... AND STILL IMPROVING 


Fifty years ago a small group of dedicated men 
formed the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Today, feed companies in all of the 
48 states are working with practical feeders like 
yourself, with university and private research 
organizations to bring science to your farm in 
a feed bag. 


In this time, more progress has been made in 
the feeding of livestock and poultry than in the 
thousands of years since man first domesticated 
the wild animals and birds of the forests and 
plains. 


This progress has helped you produce more 
meat, milk and eggs at more profit . . . faster 
... on less feed . . . with less risk from disease. 

But a scientist recently estimated that only 


to of major nutritional findings of 
value have been uncovered to date! 

What does the future show? A pound of gain 
from a pound of feed? Breeder feeds that pro- 
duce disease-free offspring? Feeds that ward 
off flies and other insects? New additives that 
will help produce even faster gains on less feed? 

Many of these advances may not be as far 
away as you might think. Feeds are moving 
ahead—fast. Keep in touch with your feed man, 
because: 


Science Comes to the Farm in a Feed Bag 


A ‘well done’’ to the feed industry 
on its golden anniversary 
from Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


This advertisement, one in a continuing series on behalf of the scientific 
advances being incorporated in today’s fine formula feeds, is currently ap- 
pearing in Farm Journal, Successful Farming, County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, 
Better Farming Methods, Farm Quarterly and Agricultural Leaders’ Digest. 
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“Public opinion everything. 


With public opinion 


nothing can fail, 


Without it 


nothing can succeed” 


As we celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the AFMA, one thing is sure: feeder and 
farmer opinion of our industry is mountain- 
top high. 

But . . . as you know, there’s only one 
thing harder than building a good reputa- 
tion: keeping it! Once this goal is achieved, 
it acts as a demanding tyrant. 

We at Pfizer pledge ourselves to do 
everything within our power to help you 
keep feeder and farmer opinion favorable 
to the feed industry and to preserve and 
add to your well-earned reputation for 
service. 

One contribution is this message to feed- 
ers on the opposite page. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 


Brooklyn - Chicago + Dallas - Atlanta 
San Francisco - Montreal 


Ist Lincoln- Douglas debate 
Aug. 21, 1858 


\ 
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Effects of Grinding 

Method on Feeding 
Practices Reported 


Bulk handling of grain, pick-up and 
delivery service and mobile grinding 
have been responsible for some of the 
changes that have occurred in the 
practices of farmers using different 
methods of feed grinding and mixing. 

Data concerning feed grinding and 
mixing practices were obtained from 
45 selected farms in western New 
York, an area of relatively high grain 
production, in September, 1957, as a 
part of a study to determine costs and 
labor requirements of the different 
methods of feed grinding and mixing. 
These farms consisted of 15 mill- 
serviced farms, 15 mobile-serviced 
farms and 15 which ground and mixed 
feed on the farm. 

The average land per farm was 325 
acres, which is approximately twice 
the average area of farms in the four 


counties where the study was made. 
For each group of farms, the average 
in grain was 25% of the total acreage 
per farm. The method of grinding ap- 
parently was not related to number 
of acres used for grain or the type of 
grain produced. The farms selected 
had an average of about 40 cows per 
farm in each group and were, there- 
fore, comparable in size of operation. 
Amount of Grain 

Farmers who hauled their grain or 
had it hauled for them to the mill 
used the smallest amount of grain in 


TABLE 1. Per Cent of Grain and Protein Con- 
tent of Rations Fed 


45 Farms, Western New York, 1956-57 


§ Seo Ese 
= ass 
> 
$ es 
285 
=z < 
15 milled-serviced 
61.5 15.3 0.895 
1S mobile-serviced 
71.3 13.4 1.089 
15 home-grinding 
66.2 14.9 0.943 


*includes small amounts of purchased grain. 


their rations (table 1). This might be 
expected because of the cost of labor 


and trucking involved. The mobile- 
serviced farms used the highest per 
cent of grain of the three groups, and 
the mill-serviced farms had the high- 
est average per cent protein in their 
dairy rations. Tons of feed fed per 
animal unit were approximately the 
same for the three groups. 

The importance of individual in- 
gredients varied among farms using 
each of the three methods of grinding 
and mixing (table 2). The percentages 
are based on the total feed used and 
not upon the rations for an individual 
kind of livestock. Farmers using mill 
or store service fed greater amounts 
of individual ingredients such as 
wheat bran and soybean oil meal. 
This may be due to the convenience 
of transportation and warehouse facil- 
ities at most stores and mills. Since 
these ingredients were readily avail- 
able, farmers apparently believed that 
they were able to obtain more satis- 
factory and economical rations by us- 


THE MAN WITH THE 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
JACK WHITE 


saves 
Multiwall 
user $15,000 
to $20,000 

a year 


You might call it a Multiwall “triple play.” Jack 


White, Union Packaging Spe- 
cialist, helped turn the trick for 
a Southern packer recently. 
Annual savings will total be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 

At the company’s invitation, 
Jack White put Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan to 
work and made a detailed 


analysis of the existing bag designs. 
His recommendations for more economical 
operation included: (1) Standardizing the firm’s 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 


Be 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


@ DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 

@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
® PLANT SURVEY 


packaging line by converting all the Sewn Valve 
bags to Pasted Valve bags which | 


. 
home grinding and mixing. 


led to more efficient palletizing 


and warehousing. (2) Simplifying | 


and reducing bag print copy 


to a less expensive, faster reading | 


identification print. 

Union’s 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan may help you 
save money on your Multiwalls. 


This comprehensive packaging service is yours at no 
cost or obligation—regardless of the brand of Multi- 
walls you now use. Why not look into it soon. 


UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 


UNION BAG - 
233 BROADWAY, 


UNION MULTIWALL 


CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 7, 


N. Y. 


| the frequency of mixing on m 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A study was 
made by the department of agricul- 
tural economics at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y., recently to deter- 
mine costs and labor requirements of 
the different methods of feed grind- 
ing and mixing. Part of the study was 
an investigation of the practices of 
45 farms in western New York. The 
farms were divided into three groups 
which included mill-serviced, mobile- 
serviced and home-serviced grinding 
and mixing. Some of the data from 
that study was included in a report 
by Robert P. Bentz of the Cornell 
economics department in a recent 
issue of Farm Economics, a depari- 
ment publication. His report shows 
the relationships of the grinding and 
mixing method with grain and protein 
content of the ration, with average 
feed consumption and with frequency 
of grinding and amount ground per 
time. The accompanying article is 
the text of his report. 


ing them to a greater extent than the 
high protein supplements 
Farmers using home-grinding 


| equipment fed practically no molasses 


Without blending equipment it is diffi 
cult to put into ration 
Therefore farmers grinding and mix 
ing their rations at home, but without 
blenders, got along without 
source of feed energy. 
Farmers serviced by mobile opera 
tors used less individual ingredients 
than did the mill-serviced or home 
grinding farmers. Although it is pos- 
sible to mix as many ingredients as 
desired, usually only protein supple 
ments were mixed with grain and mo 
lasses because of the convenience to 
both mobile operator and farmer 


molasses 


this 


Amount Mixed Per Time 

The amount of feed mixed per time 
was closely related to the frequency 
of mixing (table 3). The benefit of 
utilizing labor when it was available 
plus the desire for “fresher” feed 
caused home-grinding farmers to 
grind and mix their feed more often 
and in smaller amounts than did the 
other two groups. To a great extent, 
bile- 
serviced farms was the result of the 
schedule of mobile operators 

Recent changes in feeding practices 
resulting from newer methods of 
grinding and handling home-grown 
grain may be only the beginning of 
still further changes in the future 
These changes may encourage use of 


| home-grown grain in livestock rations 
| Any 
| mobile service is likely to increase the 


increase in home grinding or 
use of prepared protein supplements 
but reduce the use of individual in- 
gredients. Lack of molasses-blending 
equipment for individual farm use 
may discourage any marked shifts to 


TABLE 2. Relationship of the Method of Grind- 
ing and Mixing Feed to Average 
Feed Composition 
45 Farms, Western New York, 1956-57 

Per cent of total feed 
from different ingredients 

Mill- Mobile- Home- 
serviced serviced grinding 


farms farms farms 
61.5 71.3 66.2 
Individual 

ingredients ...... 17.1 2.2 11.7 
Molasses .....+..-. 7.9 6.7 0.2 
Protein supple- 

ORES 12.0 14.6 11.6 
Salt and minerals .. 1.3 1.3 0.7 
Complete commer- 

cial ration ....... 0.2 3.9 9.6 

100.0 100.0 100.0 


TABLE 3. Relationship of the Method of Grind- 
ing and Mixing of Feed to Frequency 
of Grinding and the Amount 
Ground Per Time 


45 Farms, Western New York, !956-57 


Mill- Mobile- Home- 
serviced serviced grinding 
farms farms farms 
Average days be- 
tween grinding 
Water 13.6 10.5 6.7 
Summer ........- 15.3 10.5 9.0 
Average pounds 
mixed per time 
4,592 4,886 3,540 
4,279 4,188 4,060 


FEED STORE BURNS 
STURDIVANT, MO.—Fire of un- 
determined origin destroyed the B. 
H. Bollinger, Jr., general mercantile 
and feed store here recently. Losses 

were set at more than $50,000. 
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The Sphinx — Giza, Egypt 


only ON E 


...only Distillers feeds have 


»NLY in Giza, Egypt can you find the famous Sphinx — and only in 
Distillers Feeds will you find GFF*. GFF stands for Grain Fermentation 
Factors — vital growth factors which result from yeast action in the fermentation process. 
In addition to this dynamic PLUS, Distillers Feeds contain all of 
the original, natural proteins, fats, minerals and B-vitamins found in cereal grains! 
Put this feed power to work for your customers — 


include Distillers Feeds in your feed formulas. 


GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS: 


unknown growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds. 
Write for “Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds’. It's FREE! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


James B. Beam Distilling Co, 65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 4 Ky. * Merchants Distilling Corp., 1 North La Salle St., Chicago, til. « 
* Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., P. 0. Box 1080, Louisville, Ky. * Double * Midwest Solvents Co., Inc., 1300 Main St., Atchison, Kan. * Mr. Boston 
Springs Distillers, Inc., 70 Scollay Square, Boston 8, Mass. * Fleischmann . 4 Distiller, inc. 1010 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 18, Mass. * National 
Distilling Corp., 625 Madison Ave. New York 22, N. Y. * Glenmore Wa Distillers Products Co., Grain Products Sales, 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Distilleries Co., P. 0. Box 900, Louisville, Ky. * Grain Processing Corp., 1600 i : * Scheniey Distillers, inc., 26 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio *« Jos. E. 


Oregon St., Muscatine, la. * Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Brook & Eastern Seagram & Sons, Inc., 7th St. Road, Louisville, Ky. *« Stitzel-Weller Dis 


Parkway, Louisville 8, Ky. * Medley Distilling Co., P. 0. Box 548, Owensboro, q tillery, Inc., Sta. D, Louisville, Ky. * Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria 1, Ill. 
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A FEED MILL THAT GROWS 


Planning, Equipment Needs, Investment and Capacities 
As a Feed Mill Is Expanded by Stages 


Virtually everyone who wants to 
build a small or medium feed mill 
writes the same general prescription 


—“We want to start off in a modest | 


way, and have a small but efficient 
operation, but not do anything that 
will have to be changed or thrown 
away later as we expand.” The last 
word, “expand,” may mean anything 
from two to ten times original ca- 
pacities. 

Experience has shown that in most 
cases good planning, plus a willing- 
ness to provide ample property, plus 
a moderate extra investment in 
foundations and certain other items 
originally, can provide an efficient 
and economical mill that will allow 
expansion from two to four or five 
times original capacity and working 
storage. If any of the above are 
sacrificed, cost of future expansion 
may be blocked or come only at a 
very high cost, if efficiency and qual- 
ity are to stay high. 

One of the first things, in our 
judgment, a prospective mill owner 
must decide is the direction and ex- 
tent his future expansion will likely 
take. Basically he himself must make 
this decision. No mill builder or de- 
signer can give him an economical, 
efficient package that will fit all pur- 
poses and future possibilities. How- 
ever, an intelligent and thoughtful 
exchange of ideas between the owner 
and his designer or builder can help 
the owner come to a sound design 
that will give maximum future po- 
tential and optimum long range cost. 


Adequate Planning Needed 


Mills, of course, follow many dif- 
ferent general patterns, depending 
mainly on geographical location and 
type of market. There are probably 
15 to 20 fairly established patterns. 
While the large all-purpose mill pro- 
duces the major share of the U.S. 
tonnage, the medium and small mills 
represent a large proportion of the 
total machinery and property invest- 
ment. With the advent of integration, 
a lot of money has been spent for 
small and medium mills without ade- 
quate planning and design before- 
hand. There are, as usual, several 
good reasons for this. One is that 
many of these mills are built with 
limited financing. Since it is essential 
to save every possible dollar, the 
owner begins by “saving the engi- 
neering.” He may rely on a mixture 
of opinions gathered hurriedly from 
various outside sources plus his own 
knowledge of what he wants, and 
taking the limited amount of time 
that he has to design, contract and 
oversee erection of his new plant. 

A second reason for inadequate 
planning of this type mill is that they 
tend to be “one-man operations.” 
The owner-operator is under tremen- 
dous continual pressures from all 
business, each one at various times 
during the day or week requiring 
his fullest attention, leaving too little 
time for him to adequately plan and 
handle the new construction. This 
same lack of time also may prevent 
the owner from getting around to 
see the newest and latest develop- 
ments, and the coming trends in 
production equipment which he will 
want to provide for in his new plant. 
Another casualty of the capital short- 
age is that property and foundations 
for future expansion generally can 
be left off easier than anything else 
in the initial installation without im- 


By T. E. Stivers 
Milling Engineer 


Copyright 1958, T. E. Stivers 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Mr. Stivers points 
out the importance of adequate plan- 
ning in designing and building a 
feed mill. Then he shows how a mill 
can be expanded by stages. In doing 
this, he notes basic equipment and 
storage needs and the additions re- 
quired for various stages. Some ap- 
proximate costs also are given. Mr. 
Stivers operates a milling engineer- 
ing firm, the T. E. Stivers Co., at 
Decatur, Ga., providing machinery, 
mill design and consulting services 
for the feed and grain milling in- 
dustries. He is a graduate of the 
milling school at Kansas State Col- 
lege. He was with the Quaker Oats 
Co. at Sherman, Texas, and Akron, 
Ohio, and with Sprout, Waldron & 
Co. before organizing his own com- 
pany. 


pairing initial efficiency, so they are 
“saved” along with the engineering. 

All of these above problems, plus 
many more special reasons for im- 
proper design, are the result of very 
real and bona fide pressures and con- 
ditions that exist inherently in this 
small and medium type of feed op- 
eration. Assuming however that 
these pressures will continue to ex- 
ist for some time in the small and 
medium mills, it is possible for the 
owner to get more for his dollar in 
the new plant by adequate planning. 

One specialty type of plant that is 
becoming prominent in several areas 
is the medium, 50 to 200 ton per day, 
bulk type plant to produce primarily 
poultry or hog feed, or similar mash 
and small pellet feeds. Those who 
may be planning such a mill or oth- 
ers considering an expandable mill 
of a different type, may find some 
of the ideas shown in the adjoining 
sketches (next page) to be adaptable 
to their problems. (Additions in each 
stage are shaded in the sketches.) 
In looking these over, you will notice 
the following: 


STAGE ONE: 
Original Mill: 


The mill is designed to make and 
handle dry and free flowing mash, 
bulk or bag output. Initially it has 
this basic equipment: 

1—Corn bin, 80 tons. 

1—Concentrate bin, 75 tons (may 

be used for protein). 
1—Corn meal bin, 80 tons. 
1—Hammermill, 75 h.p., with 40 
h.p. separate fan. 

1—Two-ton horizontal mixer and 
surge bin with discharge 
screws. 

1—Mash elevator for loading out 

to bulk or bag. 

1—Semi-automatic bagger under 2 

six-ton bins. 

1—Power shovel. 

1—10’x50’ 50 ton truck scale. 

1—Manual pushbutton panel and 

two-ton scale over mixer. 

Limited warehouse space (approx- 
imately 30’x48’ available for stor- 
age). 

Capacity on a concentrate basis, 
assuming 50 to 70% corn and 30 to 
50% concentrate, would be 10 to 12 
tons per hour, efficiently, if most of 
the output is in bulk. Using the same 
labor and the concentrate bin for soy- 
bean meal or other protein, five to 
six tons per hour of full formula feed 


could be produced. By using more la- 
bor on full formula feed, capacity 
could be pushed up to 8 to 10 tons 
per hour, basis 70 to 80% bulk out- 
going. 

Although these capacities are avail- 
able, it is usually expected that dur- 
ing the first year or so of operation, 
such a mill would be operated at per- 
haps 50 tons per eight-hour day 
while sales are being developed and 
the production crew learning the 
mill. 


STAGE TWO: 

Added Equipment: 

4—Fifty-ton overhead working 
bins (2500 cu. ft. each). 

2—Two-hundred-ton outside corn 
bins (or other grain). 

4—Ten-ton bulk bins, over scale. 

1—Automatic batching system for 
mixer. 

1—Truck hoist and shed for re- 

ceiving. 

1—Liquid blender and liquid stor- 

age. 

The investment is approximately 
doubled. 

At 75 to 100 tons per day expected 
output, we now have eight to ten 
days of raw materials storage and 
% day’s storage of bulk finished 
feed. 

This puts the mill on a “full-for- 
mula,” or at the least on a “pre- 
mix,” basis. 


STAGE THREE: 

Added Equipment: 

2—Fifty-ton working bins over 
seale. 
Mill building tower, approxi- 
mately 12 ft. by 24 ft. area by 
48 ft. high, for bins and equip- 
ment over bagger and pellet 
mill. 
Truck shed. 


1—One-hundred h.p. pelleting out- 
fit complete. 

1—Fifty h.p. boiler. 

1—Feed dresser. 

1—Distributor under feed dresser. 

1—Automatic bagging scale and 
sewing machine. 

1—Manilift. 

1—Spiral stairway. 
Also conveyors and spouting. 


The investment added is approxi- 
mately the same as for Stages One 
and Two. 

Total storage is increased only 
20%, but finished feed storage is 
roughly doubled. 

Pellets and crumbles put the plant 
on a substantially complete basis, 
and the mill is now a “full-formula” 
plant for poultry and hog feed. It is 
prepared to maintain rated capacity 
at 10 to 12 tons per hour, with the 
expectation of running at that rate 
or approximately 100 tons per day, 
and possibly up to 150 tons per day 
by using a partial second shift. 


STAGE FOUR: 
Added Equipment: 


3—Fifty- ton working bins over 
scale. 


In horizontal mixer 
Twin-screw blender under mixer (replace con- 

veyor under catch bin) 
In liquid mixer under feed dresser 


Sprayed on finished pellets or crumbles ....... 


T. E. Stivers 


2—Two-hundred-ton storage bins 
outside. 
Additional mill tower, 12 ft. by 
12 ft. square area, by 48 ft. 
high. 

4—Bulk bins over truck scale at 

10 tons each. 

More shed at warehouse. 
Second pellet mill outfit. 
Second mixer and surge bin, 
with necessary elevating and 
conveying equipment and dis- 
tributor. 

The amount of added investment 
at this stage can of course be fiexed 
widely to suit conditions. In some 
areas a drier and substantial addi- 
tional storage might be preferred to 
the second pellet mill. Or the ware- 
house could be expanded up to 200 
or 300 ft. if more bagged stock has 
been found necessary due to adding 
dairy feed to the line. 


GENERAL: 

In reviewing and studying the 
above stage information in relation 
to the sketches, the following gener- 
al conditions should be kept in mind: 


1. The stages as planned are based 
on an independent mill with lim- 
ited budget. Larger companies 
with multiple mills and more 
capital available would probably 
start with step three initially. 


2. The sketches are largely sche- 
matic. Bin sizes can be changed 
within reasonable ranges. Some 
equipment is shown in one view 
only due to space limitations. 
Outside liquid tanks and receiv- 
ing pit on north side have been 
omitted to save space. 


3. Costs are strictly approximate 
and based on average building 
conditions and codes, using to- 
tally enclosed, fan-cooled mo- 
tors, dust-proof controls. These 
must obviously be on an ap- 
proximate and relative basis 
and are given as a guide only. 


4. Liquid storage may be either 
in 5,000 or 10,000 galion tanks 
(10,000 gallon anticipated in 
this presentation) to suit truck 
or rail receiving, and located 40 
ft. clear of the mill to the north 
on plan. 


5. Railroad spur, if available, would 
be on north side of building on 
plan. Receiving augers can be 
arranged for truck and/or rail 
receiving as required. 


6. Liquids addition can be handled 
in several ways at different 
stages as shown in Table 1. 


Fats Molasses Fish solubles 
Upto 4% Up to 2 or 3% 2% 
Upto 8% Up to 10% 2% 

Up to 15% Up to 15% (more 2% 
if loaded bulk 
direct) 


Upto 8% 


If liquid blender is placed under feed dresser, machinery bay needs to be carried approxi- 
mately 6 ft. higher. 


| 
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TRUCK SCALE 
x So? 


WARE HOUSE 


Copyright 1958, T. E. Stivers 
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T.E. STIVERS S-5-58 
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Compact Program Attracts 200 
To Missouri Feed Convention 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Staff 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—A com- 
pact program featuring well-known 
state and national speakers attract- 
ed approximately 200 persons to the 
44th annual convention of the Mis- 
souri Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. at 
Jefferson City May 4-5. 

Feed topics dominated the pro- 
gram, but there was also information 
for the grain and seed people. Among 
the speakers were Ray Pollock, di- 
rector of the grain division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, Wash- 
ington; Ray Bowden, retired execu- 
tive of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Washington; Lloyd 
S. Larson, executive vice president 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City; C. Robert Pom- 


mer, vice president, Corneli Seed Co., 
St. Louis, and president of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange; E. B. 
Winner, agricultural editor, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; Dr. Frank Miller, 
University of Missouri, and D. H. 
Elmore, credit manager for Ralston 
Purina Co., Kansas City. 


New Officers 

New president of the association 
is Alton (Bill) Bowers, Marco Mills, 
Inc. Joplin. He succeeds Ruby 
Green, Ruby Green, Inc., Kirksville. 
Other new officers are Curtis E. Car- 
ter, Carter Feed Milling Co., Odessa, 
first vice president; Dwight L. Dan- 
nen, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
second vice president, and Henry H. 
Green, H. H. Green Co., Pattonsburg, 
honorary vice president. D. A. Mei- 
nershagen, Higginsville, was reap- 


pointed executive secretary-treasur- 
er. 

New members on the board of di- 
rectors include Mark Swearengen, 
Henderson Produce Co., Monroe City; 
O. J. Nicholson, Ozark Beauty Feed 
Mills, Monett; Frank Hoffman, 
Hoffman-Reed Co., Trenton, and Mr. 
Dannen. Dale Moore, Moore Produce 
Co., Ava, and Clarence Schlimpert, 
Shawneetown Feed & Seed Co., Jack- 
son, were elected directors. 

Suggestions on how to handle credit 
customers were contained in the talk 
by Mr. Elmore and in the discussion 
that followed. Panel members were 
Rolla; Lloyd Turner, Turner-Reed, 
Inc., Chillicothe; Albert Hoff, Kemper 
State Bank, Boonville, and Barney 
McCoy, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas 
City. 

Credit as Sales Tool 

“Credit is a wonderful sales tool 
for a feed dealer. He needs it. But 
like with any other tool, the dealer 
must become proficient in the use of 
it,” said Mr. Elmore. 


“Tf a dollar bill so covers your eyes 


from Rhodia... 


proven growth 


promoter for 
your hog feeds 


SA 
Wil} 


“In lowa [State College] tests, 3-Nitro in- 


creased average daily gains of pigs 16% during 


the growing-finishing period on dirt lots.” 


Feedstuffs, March 8, 1958 


*3-nitro-4-hydroxy phenylarsonic acid 


for prompt delivery, phone today 


RHODIA 


60 East 56th St., New York 22, N. Y. (PLaza 3-4850) 


100 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. (MIchigan 2-3828) 


when making a credit sale that you 
cannot use your good judgment, you 
are not using your credit tool as you 
should. You are in business to make 
a profit. Be sure you do.” 

The success of any credit control 
program does not depend so much on 
the policies which make up that pro- 
gram as on the skill with which a 
program is administered and the con- 
sistency of the execution of that 
credit policy. 

The fundamentals for a good cred- 
it program, Mr. Elmore continued, 
are: (1) Know your applicant, (2) 
have a definite understanding on 
terms, and (3) maintain a systematic 
and consistent collection effort. 

“In installing a credit program, 
the first step is announcing your 
credit policy in a warm and friendly 
letter to every customer you have,” 
he told the dealers. 

“This brings up the problem of 
collecting past due accounts so that 
the new policy is meaningful.” 

As important points in collection, 
Mr. Elmore listed the following: 

“1. Get the debtor to like you so 
that he will want to pay the account. 
Sell him on the importance of paying 
his account. 

“2. Get a part-payment with a 
definite arrangement for paying the 
balance. 

“3. Be sure that any arrangement 
made for payment later is a definite 
agreement and based on some antici- 
pated income that will enable him 
to 

“4. Button up your agreement with 
a post-dated check or a series of 
post-dated checks. 

“5. Take a note or a series of notes 
if you cannot get a check. 

“6. Secure a chattel mortgage 
when possible. 

“7. Endeavor to arrange with the 
bank to loan the feeder the operating 
capital necessary to permit him to 
pay promptly for his feed needs. 

“8. If it is the best deal you can 
make, take produce, grain, livestock 
or anything else that is available. 

“9. If you are convinced your cus- 
tomer is a deadbeat, let him know 
that you are prepared to take legal 
action and then do it if he forces 
you to. 

“10. Never let your debtor put you 
off. That is the first sin of trying to 
make a collection. Any past due ac- 
count is worthy of insisting on some 
definite arrangement before you 
leave.” 

Mr. Elmore concluded his talk by 
commenting that credit will be prof- 
itable to the feed man when he con- 
trols it and does not permit it to con- 
trol him. 

Credit Policy 

Mr. Renick recounted his experi- 
ence in establishing a credit policy. 
By establishing the policy and send- 
ing out letters announcing the pol- 
icy to 1,000 customers, Mr. Renick 
was able to reduce his accounts re- 
ceivable by $20,000 without losing 
any business. He said that now his 
customers know what his terms are, 
and he does not feel that he created 
any bad will by doing it the way he 
did. 

“A Christmas letter of apprecia- 
tion signed by all employees did more 
than anything else to create good 
will and hold down negative reaction 
to the credit letter,” he said. 

The use of mortgages to cover fi- 
nanced feeders was recommended by 
Mr. Renick. 

Mr. McCoy, presently a buyer for 
Ralston Purina with a law degree 
and experience in credit work, said 
that use of a mortgage was a sound 
practice. Making the mortgage for 
the entire amount of anticipated feed 
usage is permissible, he said, be- 
cause no matter what the amount of 
the mortgage, a feeder is liable for 
only the amount of feed he received 
on credit. 

The use of post-dated checks as a 
collection tool was given sanction by 
both Mr. McCoy and Mr. Hoff, al- 
though it was suggested that the 
check be used only for deposit, not 
for endorsing over to others. A weak- 
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Great for livestock. And poultry, too. Matter 
of fact, there’s nothing else better. Cura-phos® 
is ground phosphate rock from the island of 
Curacao. It comes from no other place in the 
world. It’s a rich, natural product obtained 
from nature’s stockpile of mineral wealth. 
Highest quality. Highest availability. Guaran- 
teed analysis — 14% phosphorus and 31% 
calcium, and no more than 0.5% fluorine. 
Cura-phos helps build the feeds that help ESTABLISHED 1660 ; 
grow the profits for all poultry and livestock. H.J. BAKER & BRO. 4 


“aq: NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAVANNAH al 
No wonder over one million tons have been 


gobbled up by the feed industry. serving the feed industry for 108 years 
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If you’re a Feed and Mineral 
manufacturer in the states _ 


OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI 
< 


See Page 57 


with the 
FISCHBEIN Fotlable 
BAG CLOSER 


TAPE BINDING ATTACHMENT 


* Perfect tape-bound closures 


* Complete portability maintained 


* Quickly removed when tape binding +4 
is not required 
Simple! Versatile! Economical! 


FOR DETAILS and complete 
CATALOG FILE of 
FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT, mail coupon to: 


2720 30th Avenue South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


Name 


Firm Nome. 


Address 


r 
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ness of this method is that the dealer 
does not have the same legal re- 
course as with a check written 
against insufficient funds. 

Mr. Turner brought out the im- 
portance of persistence in collecting 
by recalling several of his experi- 
ences. 

Charging of the full legal interest 
rate on past due accounts was rec- 
ommended by Mr. Elmore so that 
the feeder has incentive to go to his 
banker for a loan at a lower interest 
rate. 


Cooperation with Veterinarians 


The need for greater cooperation 
between feed men and other people 
serving the farmer was stressed by 
Mr. Larson. He especially called at- 
tention to the good that can come 
from a feed man getting acquainted 
with and fully cooperating with his 
local veterinarian. 

“This same policy of working to- 
gether for the good of the farmer 
should be applied to the vocational 
agriculture teacher, the county agent 
and college workers,” he said. 

As a step toward improved vet- 
erinarian-feed industry relations in 
Missouri, Mr. Larson announced that 
the Missouri Veterinary Medical 
Assn. had appointed a committee to 
work with the feed industry. 

Dr. J. K. Farrell, president of the 
association, Boonville, noted that 
“we both exist for the economic good 
of the poultry and livestock produc- 
er. Our first step is to recognize that 
we have an area in which we can 
cooperate and then to do something 
about it.” He said that the veteri- 
narians hoped to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the feed industry in 
June to further develop the coopera- 
tive program. 

Dr. Paul O. Spencer, secretary- 


treasurer of the association and as- 
sistant state veterinarian, also at- 
tended the convention. 


Feed Merchandising 


In discussing the merchandising of 
feed, Mr. Larson pointed out that 
in a recent survey it was found that 
producers buying feed from a partic- 
ular company did so because of (1) 
personnel, (2) feed preference, (3) 
management assistance programs and 
(4) marketing assistance. “This par- 
ticularly points up the need for good 
personal relations with your custo- 
mers,” Mr. Larson told the feed men. 

In his talk, Mr. Pollock strongly 
defended Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, citing his states- 
manship in pursuing sound economic 
programs for the long range bene- 
fits of the entire economy. He said 
that the tide has now turned and 
the public is awakening to its re- 
sponsibility to support Mr. Benson 
in the public interest. 


Ray Bowden Speaks 


Speaking as a “retired gentleman 
with no affiliation,” Mr. Bowden 
warned that the U.S. is growing so 
fast that by 1980 it will not have 
surplus food as it has now. 

“By 1986 the farmer should be in 
the best position of any businessman 
in the U.S. because the population 
will outstrip production and the large 
farmer will be producing essentials 
under his terms,” Mr. Bowden said. 

He suggested four ways to reduce 
farm surpluses: 

1. All supports and guarantees 
could be taken away. But this would 
cause such a violent disruption as to 
preclude the government from taking 
this action. 

2. The surpluses could all be ex- 
ported. Problems here involve rela- 
tions with other countries, and the 


BAR-NUN Rotary Sifter. 


Want your feeds really clean—free of lumps, tags, strings 
and other foreign objects? Want to do this important opera- 


tion with true economy? 


Then you want the exclusive long sieve flow with com- 
plete rotary motion of the Model “M” Bar-Nun Rotary 
Sifter. This compact sifter takes minimum floor space to do a 
large volume, clean, thorough scalping job. And its exclusive, 
all-mechanical, four-point drive design sets a new standard 
in sifter durability and dependability. 


The Bar-Nun also excels in other sifting, grading and 
sizing jobs in the mill. Write for a copy of Bulletin 503— 
and for recommendations on your specific requirements, 


without obligation. 


FEEDING + MIXING - SIFTING + GRINDING - WEIGHING - PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING (MOUSTRIES 


B.F. GumpP Co. 


Engineers ond Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue . . . . . Chicago 50, Illinois 
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| AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
{ AMERICAN FEED INDUSTRY: 


There 
Recession 
Quality Products 


One of the fastest growing blenders and suppliers of vitamin premixes and 
additives for the feed industry, The Ray Ewing Company, is operating 
its five major plants at near capacity volume. 

Our pledge that “Quality Goes In Before The Name Goes On” has created 
and maintained confidence and satisfaction among feed manufacturers 
from coast to coast—border to border. 

The recent “recession” has provided the American feed manufacturing industry 
an opportunity to compare the long range advantages of using top quality 
products versus the short term gain from a second rate “price product.” 

Quality has always paid—is paying now and will continue to form the solid 
foundation of successful feed manufacturing. 

Despite promises, production, packaging or propaganda the only really i 
important test of a product is Results. Our line of premium quality vitamins, j 
antibiotics, pre-mixes, additives and supplements has set the standard of 
leadership wherever they have been used. 

Economic recessions are unfortunate, especially for the affected wage earner. 
However, history has shown that setbacks inevitably create a healthier 
atmosphere for a more sound and progressive future. 

We of The Ray Ewing Company join with all the members of the American | 
Feed Manufacturers Association in taking advantage of the lessons being learned 


from the past recession and pledge to continue to advance in understanding, service, ] 


supply and most important of all...Quality. 
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It's sweeter... 


supplies high 
Feedpower 


Dex-Mo-Lass gives your customers’ livestock more of the 


quick energy sugar they need . . . because Dex-Mo-Lass has 
42% sugar in it. This extra feedpower in feeds and 

silage makes animals gain faster. Besides, animals eat 
more feed because they like Dex-Mo-Lass. In convenient 
50-pound bags. 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


BULK SCALE 


Built-in Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
saves costly delay at floor 
scales or hopper. 


Rugged, practical, low-cost . . . this 
popular, efficient scale is built for long, 
hard use. Saves you time and money 
in handling all grains, feeds. Highly 
accurate, it weighs down to the ounce. 
Sharply-sloped bin, for complete dis- 
charge; rear-control dump gate; two- 
wheel foot brake. Rubber wheels and 
roller bearing casters make full-load 
handling easy, fast, simple. 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


1316 C SHERMAN AVE. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


“would be short and said the out- 


inability to continue to serve a mar- 
ket once developed. 

3. Subsidize the farmers but cut 
down acreage so low that the farmer 
would receive a good income for sit- 
ting. This is the worst thing that 
could happen because it would create 
a “sheltered peasantry,” Mr. Bow- 
den said. 

4. The surplus production could be 
channeled into industrial uses. Vested 
interests fight these moves, but this 
method of disposing of the surplus is 
probably the most logical, Mr. Bow- 
den indicated. 


Family Farm 

The family farm is preserving 
itself, Mr. Bowden said, without help 
from the politicians. “There are few- 
er workers employed on farms now 
than there ever have been in the 
20th century. Machines are now the 
hired hands.” 

In commenting on congressmen, 
Mr. Bowden said that “a good many 
of them are in Washington because 
they are in the lushest job they can 
find. And their work in Congress 
reflects more than anything else a 
great desire to keep their jobs.” 

The need for practicing the art of 
listening was stressed by Mr. Win- 
ner. “A good job of listening can put 
dollars in your pockets,” he told the 
dealers. 

While the average person spends 
more time listening than he does 
reading or talking, Mr. Winner said 
that he listens poorly. One of the 
reasons is that a person talks at 
about 125 words a minute while a 
person can think at about 400 to 
500 words a minute, and there is a 
tendency to give incomplete concen- 
tration to listening. 

“No one likes to talk to someone 
who does not give complete atten- 
tion to what he is saying,” he cau- 
tioned. 

“Listening to employees can en- 
hance cooperation and provide more 
facts for making decisions. Listening 
to customers properly can help the 
sales person (1) make friends, (2) 
use his time efficiently by getting 
correct instructions the first time, 
(3) understand a customer’s prob- 
lems, (4) know what the customer 
wants and (5) sell him what he 
needs and wants.” 


Substituting for Prof. Gordon 
Nance, agricultural economist, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Dr. Frank Miller 
presented Mr. Nance’s talk. 


He predicted that the recession 


look for agriculture is good because 
of the increasing population. “Farm- 
ing in the years ahead will be profita- 
ble for the efficient producers, but 
there are a lot of adjustments nec- 
essary.” 
Seed Production 

In discussing the seed industry, 
Mr. Pommer pointed out that Mis- 
souri is one of the most important 
seed producing states in the nation, 
but that competition is increasing, 


especially from the western areas. 


“We have to be alert. And quality 
is of prime importance. We must 
see to it that only the best is made 
available to the grower,” he said. 

Sound seed laws well enforced are 
the best way to make sure that the 
grower gets the best seed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pommer. 

In looking ahead, the speaker pre- 
dicted that in the next 15 to 20 years 
seed will be produced on specialized 
farms in areas best suited for seed 
production, and all under contract. 

Also on the program, speaking 
briefly, were J. S. Williamson, com- 
missioner of agriculture, Missouri 
Department of Agriculture; Walter 
R. Sanderson, director of the state 
grain warehouse division; Burt Weh- 
meyer, state A.S.C. director, and 
Prof. J. M. Ragsdale, extension econ- 
omist in marketing, University of 
Missouri. 

A movie on the “Inside Story of a 
Chicken Gizzard Grinding” was 
shown by Charles Rohde, Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Aurora, Mo. This 
movie was made by the Granite Grit 
Institute. 

Resolutions 


In the business session of the con- 
vention, the following resolutions 
were passed by the members: 

1. Urging full use of private grain 
industry by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, commending CCC for return- 
ing to the trade the export business 
in corn and feed grains and the sale 
of bin-site corn to the local grain 
dealers, and pledging fullest coopera- 
tion with CCC and USDA in serving 
the best interests of the public. 

2. Pledging full cooperation with 
Food & Drug Administration in get- 
ting improved sanitation in handling 
corn. 

3. Recommending to members of 
the association that they write their 
congressmen to pass legislation re- 
moving the unfair tax exemption 
privileges enjoyed by cooperative 
forms of business enterprise. 

4. Urging the passage of state leg- 
islation to provide facilities that will 
speed up the service of the Missouri 
grain inspection department at ter- 
minal markets. 

A buffet supper opened the con- 
vention May 4. The meeting con- 
cluded with a social hour, banquet 
and entertainment May 5. 


Illinois Tarkey Men 
Back Enabling Act 


Directors of the Illinois State Tur- 
key Growers’ Enabling Act at a re- 
cent meeting gave “unqualified en- 
dorsement” to the National Turkey 
Enabling Act proposed by the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. 

Passed as a resolution, the en- 
dorsement stated that the state as- 
sociation “approve and give unquali- 
fied endorsement to the (act) and 
solicit the support of the turkey in- 
dustry and all interested parties for 
favorable action on this enabling 
act.” 


If you’re a Feed and Mineral 


manufacturer in the state 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEw YORK 20O,N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


May 17, 1958 


AFMA 50th Anniversary Year Convention 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Members: 


Our heartiest congratulations are extended to all 
of you as you enter into your Fiftieth Anniversary Year. 


There are few organizations which reach the half- 
century mark. Even fewer can enjoy the warm and good feeling 
of pride and accomplishment that can come only through the 
rendering of true service - and a long look back at the many 
milestones of demonstrable progress. 


Your industry research, educational programs and 
constantly improved products have been of inestimable value 
to all who raise livestock and poultry, to all of agriculture 
and, in fact, to the total wealth and well-being of our nation. 


Through this half century of continuous service 
and progress, American Cyanamid Company has valued and enjoyed 
the fine cooperation you have accorded us. 


For like you, we, too, are a half century old having 
observed our 50th Anniversary during 1957. And like you, after 
a satisfying glance back over the years, we now look eagerly 
ahead to better ways and greater opportunities to serve, progress 
and cooperate during the coming years. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. G. Malcolm 
President 


1907 1957 
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A modern laboratory makes an 
impressive stop on any plant tour, 
adds to company prestige, marks 


Necessity or 


you as a progressive firm. More 


OLD AND NEW—A few girders and some wall sections (top) are all that 
remain of the Central Sugar Co. buildings being razed to make room for 
new storage facilities (drawing, bottom) of Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. The new facilities will be located at Decatur, Ind. The sketch shows 
six of the 12 silos that will hold 5'2 million bushels when construction is 
completed in October, 1958. The 10-in., reinforced concrete units, 80 ft. in 
diameter and 110 ft. high, will be the largest ever constructed by the firm. 
The sugar plant was purchased by Dale W. McMiilen in 1933 and operated 
as the Central Sugar Co. until it was liquidated in 1944. 


? and more, management is recog- 


place 


Show 


nizing the intangible “showplace” 


Meat Output Climbs, 
But Still 9% Under 
Production in 1957 


WASHINGTON—One of the most 
obvious reasons for the current high- 
er consumer prices on red meat 
shows up in the March and _first- 
quarter commercial livestock slaugh- 
ter and meat production report is- 
sued the end of April by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Red meat 
output for March, while rising 5% 
above February, still was 9% under 
March a year ago. The quarterly 
total likewise was 9% under the pe- 
riod in 1957. 

Beef production in March totaled 
986 million pounds, 3% above Febru- 
ary output but 10% under March a 
year ago; veal output climbed 7% 
from the month earlier but was 18% 
under the month a year ago; pork 
production rose 9% above February, 
but was 7% below March last year; 
output of lamb and mutton in March 
was 6% above February and the 
same as the output of March, 1957. 


Poultry meat output appeared to 
be partially filling the gap left by 


. value of a laboratory. 

But certainly a laboratory could never be justified on this basis alone. 
First and foremost, a feed laboratory must be able to pay its own 
way in savings. How can a laboratory do this? There are several 
ways. For instance, it has been estimated that accurate, in-plant 
determination of the protein content of ingredients . . . at the time of 
mixing . . . can save from $1 to $2 a ton on the cost of finished feeds. 
There is a point in the growth of a feed mill when a laboratory be- 
comes an economic necessity. Perhaps your mill has reached that point. 
Maybe you've passed it. Why not investigate today. With only a brief 
description of your operations, we can supply you a quotation on all 
of the apparatus, equipment and furniture required for a modern feed 
laboratory for your mill. No cost, no obligation and it could mean im- 
portant savings for you. We offer a complete service, from planning 


through manufacturing, plus assistance in installation when required. 


Laboratory Construction Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


8811 Prospect 


the lower levels of livestock meat 
production, and no doubt was con- 
tributing to firm broiler prices. The 
poultry output for March, 1958, to- 
taled 330 million pounds, ready-to- 
cook basis. This was 9% above Feb- 
ruary and 4% above March a year 
earlier. 

Production of red meat for the 
first three months of 1958 totaled 
5,984 million pounds, compared with 
6,564 million pounds the first quarter 
of 1957. Of the January-March vol- 
ume, 3,157 million pounds were beef, 
down 10% from last year; 284 mil- 
lion pounds were veal, down 18%; 
2,375 million pounds were pork, down 
6%, and 168 million pounds were 
mutton and lamb, down 11% from 
1957. 

Of particular interest was the re- 
port that it was taking more hogs 
to produce the same amount of meat 
in March. The average live weight 
of hogs slaughtered during March 
was 230 Ib. per head live weight—2 
Ib. heavier than February but 2 lb. 
lighter than the March, 1957, aver- 
age. The amount of lard rendered 
per 100 Ib. live weight of hogs was 
13.3 lb. in March, 13.7 lb. a month 
earlier and 14.6 lb. in March, 1957. 


well see you 
in Chicago at the 
AFMA convention 


“tie-in” products to sell you. 


. H. MORRISON 
Ph.D., D.V.M. 
DIRECTOR 


phone or wire collect | n 


CHapel 2-109] 


are you 


. . . by conflicting technical claims, statements from various 
“authorities” and suppliersP We can furnish you with un- 
biased and unvarnished facts. We have no axe to grind, no 


get the facts about our services: 


management consultation, 
evaluation and formulation 


515 WOODLANDS DRIVE 
CLINTON 


IOWA 
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Butler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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The best 
defluorinated 
phosphate 

at the lowest 
delivered cost 


Feed and Mineral Manufacturers consider 
delivered cost on purchased materials 


a major item in their budgets. 


Butler Chemical Company offers a defluorinated 
phosphate... POLLYPHOS... . containing the highest 
phosphorus content... 19% ... at the lowest 
delivered cost per unit of phosphorus. . . to feed and 
mineral manufacturers located in the western 

half of the United States. 


Here is your opportunity to obtain . . . the best 
in a defluorinated phosphate . . . at the 


lowest delivered cost to you. 


On your next order for BUTLER POLLYPHOS ... 
whether in bags, or in bulk, or in truck or carload 
lots . . . contact your nearest sales agent or our home 
office. In either case you are assured the fastest, 


most economical, courteous service possible. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. Box 938 Phone OR 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 


LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James: P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; Feed 
Products, Inc., Denver; White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B.C. 


POLLYPHOS...OFFERS...TO YOU 
io 
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Enzyme Supplements for Feeds — 
Some Implications 


@ Main Effects of Enzymes 
@ Variability in Responses to 
Enzymes 


We are now beginning to see ap- 
plication of findings made last year 
showing that the nutritional value of 
barley can be improved by water 
treating the grain or adding crude 
enzyme supplements to feeds contain- 
ing barley. It is anticipated that de- 
velopmental research on the produc- 
tion and improvement of enzyme sup- 
plements more specifically suited for 
feed fortification will speed up the 
use of enzymes in poultry feed manu- 
facturing. 

This application will be particularly 
important in areas of the world, in- 
cluding the U.S., where barley is pro- 
duced in abundance and the produc- 
tion of corn as a feed grain is lim- 
ited. It is expected that the findings 
that barley can be improved nutri- 
tionally will be of much greater im- 
portance to other countries of the 
world than to the U.S. 


MAIN EFFECTS OF ENZYMES: 

The addition of suitable enzyme 
supplements to poultry feeeds has 
three main effects: 

a. Improved growth. When barley 
is substituted for corn in an ordinary 
chick or turkey ration, growth is 
markedly depressed. Enzyme supple- 
cents of the proper kind and amount 
effectively prevent this reduced 
growth on barley diets. In many ex- 
periments, growth of chicks fed diets 
containing barley as the only grain 
and enzymes has been fully equal to 
that of chicks fed diets containing 
corn. 

b. Feed utilization. The very poor 
feed .efficiency obtained with diets 
high in barley is markedly improved 
with enzyme supplements. This poor 
feed efficiency on high barley diets 
cannot be completely explained on 
the basis of higher fiber content of 
the feed since it is obtained when 
pearled barley or hull-less barley is 
used as a substitute for corn. It ap- 
pears that some fraction of barley 
other than crude fiber is made avail- 
able to the chick by action of enzymes 
added to the feed. These enzymes 
appear to be ones not produced nor- 
mally in the body of the chick. 

ec. Improved litter condition. It has 
been a common experience of poultry- 
men to observe an aggravated wet 
litter problem when barley is used in 
the feed in place of corn. Measure- 
ments of water consumption by 


Dr. James McGinnis 


By Dr. James McGinnis 
Washington State College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In 1957, 
Washington State College research- 
ers reported on studies in which the 
nutritional value of barley was 
markedly improved by water treat- 
ment of the grain or enzyme supple- 
mentation of the feed. Since then, 
there has been continuing research 
on enzyme supplementation. Some 
persons feel that this research may 
have broad implications. Eventually, 
it is said, as more is learned, en- 
zymes may be used to improve the 
value of other ingredients, too, and 
use of enzymes in formula feeds may 
become widespread. Meanwhile, in 
the accompanying article, Dr. James 
McGinnis, chairman of the WSC 
poultry science department, points 
out effects of enzymes in barley-con- 
taining diets for poultry and dis- 
cusses some implications of the re- 
search work. He deals with such 
things as sources of enzymes, varia- 
bility in responses and effectiveness 
for different types of poultry. Dr. 
McGinnis looks for use of enzymes 
in poultry feed manufacturing to in- 
crease with further developmental 
research on the production and im- 
provement of enzymes specifically 
suited for feed fortification. 


chicks fed diets with either barley or 
corn have shown that the consump- 
tion of water is greatly increased 
when barley is used in the feed. Stu- 
dies have also shown that the feces 
of barley fed birds are much higher 
in their water content. The addition 
of enzymes to the feed effectively 
lower water consumption and the 
water content of manure. This effect 
itself is of great practical significance 
to the poultryman. 


TYPES OF ENZYMES SUITABLE 
FOR FEEDS: Our studies have 
shown that enzymes from three dif- 
ferent sources are effective when 
added to feeds containing barley. 
These sources are (1) bacterial fer- 
mentations, (2) mold fermentations 
and (3) specially malted barley. 

A sufficient mount of work has not 
been conducted on enzymes from the 
various sources to understand speci- 
fically the advantages of one over the 
other. From a practical standpoint, 
the economy of production of the dif- 
ferent types will probably govern the 
one to be used in practical feed manu- 
facturing. 


VARIABILITY IN RESPONSES 
TO ENZYMES: Since the initial dis- 
covery that enzyme supplements im- 
proved barley, confirmation has come 
from many laboratories. In contrast, 
there have been a number of labor- 
atories which have failed to confirm 
the findings. This failure of response 
could possibly be due to (1) a dif- 
ference in level or chick activity of 
the enzyme supplements employed 
(presently available enzyme supple- 
ments have not been standardized by 


TABLE |. Feeding value of nine different 


@ Types Suitable for Feeds 
© Effectiveness for Various 


Types of Poultry 


chick assay), or (2) a difference in 
the barley used in feed formulation. 


It occurred to us that some va- 
rieties of barley might respond to a 
lesser degree to enzyme supplements 
because of varietal dfferences. We, 
therefore, collected nine different 
samples or varieties of barley pro- 
duced locally. The results of feeding 
these different varieties and of sup- 
plementing the diets with enzymes or 
water treating the barley are shown 
in Table 1. 


It is apparent from these results 
that all samples of barley were poor 
from a nutritional standpoint. Like- 
wise, all samples responded to en- 
zyme supplementation, and an even 
greater response was obtained by 
water treating the different grains. 
It, therefore, appears that the differ- 
ences in barley are probably not due 
to varietal differences. Instead it is 
suggested that samples of barley 
grown in other parts of the country 
may have been wet and dried suffi- 
ciently before harvest by rains to 
bring about a degree of water im- 
provement. Indeed, it has been the 
observation that where a response 
to enzyme supplementation was not 
obtained, barley was essentially equal 
to corn in nutritional value. This 
would support the possibility of im- 
provement due to some climatic fac- 
tor. 

ENZYME EFFECTIVENESS FOR 
VARIOUS TYPES OF POULTRY: 
Experiments have shown that enzyme 
supplements improve barley for 
young chicks, young turkeys and 
young geese. There has been a gen- 
eral observation that the effect on 
feed efficiency appears to become less 
as the birds grow older. In contrast, 
18-week-old turkeys gave an excel- 
lent growth response to enzymes. 

Laying hens have shown little or 
no response to enzyme supplements 
in limited experiments to date. It is 
difficult to explain why these results 
are obtained since there is a marked 
difference in the feeding value of corn 
and barley for laying hens as well as 
for young chicks and turkeys. 


Bulk Equipment Firm 


Names Sales Manager 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—A. F. 
Clauss, vice president and general 
manager of the Highway Equipment 
Co., Cedar Rapids, has announced 
the appointment of Gale E. Allen as 
general sales manager. The firm 
manufactures spreaders and bulk de- 
livery equipment. 

Mr. Allen is a veteran of almost 
30 years of service in the manufac- 
turing and retailing phases of con- 
struction, agricultural and industrial 
machinery. As general sales mana- 
ger, he will be directly responsible 
for the functions of equipment sales, 
advertising and the parts division of 
the company. 


varieties of barley. 


Variety 


a 


or treatment (3 wk. data) 
2 gm. F.A./ib. H:O Treatment 
Av. Wt. Av. Wt. 


gm. gm. 

193 1.95 210 1.78 
204 1.96 230 1.89 
211 2.02 228 1.97 
206 - $94 234 1.76 
190 1.98 207 1.85 
204 1.92 220 1.81 
191 1.95 263 1.83 
196 1.91 225 1.76 
212 1.90 221 1.78 


Researcher Links Feed 


With Sheep Conception 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — “Level 
of feeding of ewes prior to the breed- 
ing season has a marked effect on 
the number of services required to 
settle hard-to-breed ewes,” reported 
Chester Baugus, University of Ar- 
kansas researcher, as he discussed 
management of ewes at the second 
annual Sheep Study Day at the uni- 
versity recently. 

Mr. Baugus gave these results of 
a one-year trial with ewes classed as 
difficult breeders: Ewes that grazed 
grass pasture and received 1 lb. of 
grain daily for seven weeks immedi- 
ately preceding the breeding season, 
needed fewer services per conception. 
These ewes had more live lambs than 
similar ewes allowed 3 lb. of alfalfa 
daily, or than ewes that grazed only 
grass pasture during the pre-breeding 
period. 

In general, Rambouillet ewes came 
in heat earlier in the breeding sea- 
son than Hampshire, Suffolk or 
Southdown ewes, he said. 


Feeder Lamb Trial 
L. D. Williams, research assistant, 
said that feeder lambs offer farmers 
a flexible outlet for excess roughages. 
He summarized a 90-day feeding trial 
this way: “Feeder lambs fed les- 


| pedeza hay and either ground corn, 


ground milo, or rice bran gained 
more than 3/10 lb. a day. Similar 
lambs grazed on winter oat pasture 
either alone or with rice bran gained 
only 2/10 lb. a day. Feeding ground 
milo with the oat pasture made the 
lambs gain 3/10 Ib. a day.” 

Relating research results of trials 
for wintering ewes, Dr. P. R. Noland, 
associate animal husbandman, said 
that in one experiment a complete 
concentrate mixture composed of 
ground corn, ground oats, molasses, 
soybean meal, wheat bran and min- 
erals fed with lespedeza hay produced 
faster-gaining lambs than lambs 
from ewes fed either whole oats or 
soybean meal with lespedeza hay. 


in 


Broiler 


Averages Announced 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—The 
March production averages of West 
Virginia broiler growers were an- 
nounced recently by Ted R. Hash, 
poultryman at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

For growers with a 6,500-bird capa- 
city or more, flock size averaged 11,- 
333 birds, with an average weight of 
3.48 Ib. 

The feed conversion ratio was 2.66 
Ib., livability was 97.06% and the 
production efficiency index was 1.308. 

For the same month growers with 
a capacity of 2,000-6,500 birds had 
flocks that averaged 3,113 birds, with 
an average weight of 3.63 Ib. The feed 
conversion ratio was 2.57 Ib., livabil- 
ity was 98.57% and the production 
efficiency index was 1.412. 

There were 33 records submitted 
from eight counties, covering 175,100 
broilers, Mr. Hash reported. 


C. M. Kemp Company 


Appoints Sales Agent 


BALTIMORE, MD. — E. J. 
Funk, vice president of the C. M. 
Kemp Manufacturing Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jobe & 
Co. as the exclusive sales agent for 
Kemp equipment in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia. 
Jobe & Co. has offices in Baltimore, 
Richmond, Va., and Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Funk said that the complete 
line of Kemp gas generators, air 
dryers and combustion equipment is 
available from Jobe & Co. 


HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 
CABLE, WIS.—The grand opening 
of the Cable Cooperative Feed Mill 
was held recently. A grinder and mix- 
er have been installed for complete 
mixing and grinding of all feeds. 
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with the Most-est 


THEN and NOW... 


THE LEADING 
“Sealed-in’ VITAMIN A PRODUCT 


In Bead Form 


1. FIRST Sealed-in Vitamin A Product for Feeds 
PERMADRY was developed in the laboratory in 1945; 
and in 1950 a basic U. S. Patent No. 2496634 (Other 
patents are pending.) was granted for this product as the 
first stabilized sealed-in form of vitamin A for feeds. 


Photo-Micrograph of 
PERMADRY BEADS Magnified 


2. FIRST Choice of Sealing Agents for Protecting Vitamin A 


As the pioneers in the field, the entire range of sealing-in agents 


was available to us. It was but natural to select digestible fat of 
proper melting point for PERMADRY in preference to indigesti- 
ble and high melting materials and to sealing-in agents that are 


moisture absorbent. 


4. FIRST to Show a Better than 2-to-1 Ratio in Improving 

Growth Rate and Feed Efficiency when Compared 

with Other Vitamin A Products 
As early as 1953 we reported by newsletter the findings 
of University Experiment Stations and Independent 
Consulting Laboratories showing PERMADRY to be 
at least twice as effective in pene growth and 
improving feed efficiency as feeding oils. Results of 
such studies were published in POULTRY SCIENCE 
in 1955-1956. 


ro € 6. FIRST to Show that Vitamin A Reserves are Available 

eS) PERMADRY vitamin A reserves in the body, in the 
liver of growing chicks and/or in fertilized eggs, 
has been shown in publications in POULTRY 
SCIENCE (1955-56) to be available for utilization 
under conditions of stress or subsequent restricted 


vitamin A intake. 


MORE MEAT 


Detailed Findings Supporting the Above Claims can be found in 
our booklet, THE PERMADRY STORY. Every nutritionist should have 
a copy. Reprints of the articles in POULTRY SCIENCE are also 
available to interested parties. 


PERMADRY 


3. FIRST to Promote the Concept: Vitamin A Quality = Stability + Availability 


This concept was first developed in our basic U. S. Patent. Users of 
PERMADRY, who today comprise the “Blue Book” of feed manu- 
facturers, have found for themselves in both laboratory and prac- 
tical tests that the vitamin A in PERMADRY is almost indestructi- 
ble in feeds and of the highest order of biological availability. 
The greater-than-theoretical vitamin A potency of PERMADRY 
makes it most economical to use. 


5. FIRST to Show a better than 2-to-1 Ratio in Increasing 

the Biologically-Active Vitamin A Reserves 
In tests where PERMADRY replaced feeding oils, at 
the same level of vitamin A unitage in the ration, liver 
storage of vitamin A was increased manyfold. This has 
not been the only index of vitamin A storage followin 
PERMADRY feedings; vitamin A storage in fertilize 
eggs is also greatly accentuated. The results of such 
studies were published years ago in POULTRY 
SCIENCE. 


7. FIRST to Show a better than 2-to-1 Ratio in 
Decreasing Mortality 


birds was greatly decreased with PERMADRY in 
the ration as compared with other products. 


8. FIRST to Show increased Egg Production and Hatchability 
The 1955 publication from a University Experiment 
Station in POULTRY SCIENCE and a subsequent 
report covering work during the 1952-1955 period 
emphasize not only increased egg production but 
also increased hatchability. 


9. FIRST to Show Optimal Growth and Feed Efficiency Responses with as Little as 
340 USP Units of Vitamin A Per Pound of Ration 

Under ideal laboratory test conditions feeds containing low levels of PERMADRY 
vitamin A have been shown to be extraordinarily effective. Such low levels of 
PERMADRY feedings as 340 USP Units per pound of ration are, however, not 
recommended for practical feeds since stress factors are encountered in the field 
which make higher levels of vitamin A a necessity. This study by an Independent 
Consulting Laboratory merely reflects our continuing studies of PERMADRY 
effectiveness. 


PERMADRY truly is ‘The First-est with the Most-est!’’ 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


ka 


Records Pay Dairymen 


The unusually good prices being 
offered for “hamburger cattle” make 
herd culling more profitable for 
dairymen now than usual. And the 
dairymen enrolled in one of the sev- 
eral different types of record-keeping 
systems have the least trouble in 
finding the low-producers they will 
want to get rid of, says Hollis Hall, 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


South Dakota State College dairy 
specialist. 

By glancing at the cow’s individual 
record, a farmer can tell her milk 
and butterfat record, and how much 
feed she required to produce it. He 
can also tell how she compares with 
the other animals in the herd. Cull- 
ing becomes a matter of selling off 
the lowest-ranking cows. 

The specialist points out that the 


dairyman who cares for a herd of 
cows averaging 200 Ib. of butterfat 
is getting about 25¢ an hour for his 
labor, while the one who keeps a 
herd averaging 500 Ib. of fat is earn- 
ing $2.30 an hour. 

Selling cull cows now would have 
the added advantage of eliminating 
unprofitable cows before they require 
additional feed. Some of these cows, 
he says, are actually eating more 
than they produce. 


Cannibalism Precautions 


Cannibalism—picking and feather 
pulling—is a brooder house problem 
that may turn into a laying house 
problem if not corrected, according 
to Irving Mork, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College poultryman. Birds 
often turn to cannibalism to work 
off nervous tension caused by over- 
crowding or overheating. 

Many controls have been suggest- 
ed over the years, but debeaking is 
the only sure way, according to the 


INDUSTRIAL 
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= THESE 4 IMPORTANT 
SERVICES 


@ 24 HOUR DELIVERY to any users of molasses. 
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PLUS> UP-TO-DATE HANDLING FACILITIES 
© BEET MOLASSES 
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° B&B BLEND 


@ A GUARANTEED year ‘round supply of molasses. 
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@ AN EXCLUSIVE SOURCE of sugar beet pulp with 
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Fast, dependable service is our specialty. Our fleets of tank-cars, tank-trucks and 


barge shipments assure prompt service. 


INDUSTRIAL MOLASSES CORP. 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
3033 EXCELSIOR BOULEVARD 


PHONE WALNUT 6-7605 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 


20 DIVISION OFFICES AND TERMINALS ACROSS THE COUNTRY TO SERVE YOU 


specialist. This simple operation— 
cutting back the upper beak about 
half way between the tip and the 
nostril—can be done any time., Some 
poultrymen debeak all chicks at 
seven to 14 days. Others wait until 
trouble develops in the flock before 
they debeak. 

The electric debeaker cauterizes 
as it cuts, and is preferred for all 
types of debeaking. They are fairly 
expensive to buy, but can often be 
rented from hatcheries and feed 
stores. 

A new debeaker, patterned after 
dog toenail clippers, is preferred by 
many poultrymen for handling smal] 
chicks, says Mr. Mork. It’s not rec- 
ommended for older birds. A knife 
or scissors may be used, but they’re 
usually slow work and the results 
may not be as good or as lasting as 
an electric debeaker or a clipper. 


6 
Livestock Returns 


In the dairy business, more than 
in most other farm enterprises, re- 
turns from products sold are made 
up in a large measure of the labor 
put into the production of that prod- 
uct. This is especially true with milk 
sold. 

A recent study by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture of the time 
required to produce $100 worth of 
product showed that dairymen used 
52 hours. This compares with 12 
man-hours needed for broilers or 22 
man-hours for the beef man. 


Feed Waste Preventive 


It’s been recommended for some 
time now that filling feed hoppers 
only half-full for chicks and layers 
avoids feed waste. A newer idea is 
to place a piece of 1 in. mesh hard- 
ware cloth on top of the feed, inside 
the hopper, so it will settle as the 
feed is consumed. Be sure the piece 
of wire is smaller than the inside of 
the hopper to allow easy settling. 
The presence of the welded wire pre- 
vents the scratching or billing out of 
feed onto the floor or ground where 
it is usually gone. 


Worm Drugs Tested 


Three new worming treatments for 
pigs have been so successful in Uni- 
versity of Maryland trials that the 
standard treatment for many years, 
sodium fluoride, has lost its “recom- 


mended” status with the university’s 


PORT-A-MIX 


TRANSPORT MIXING WAGON 


Saves TIME and 
MONEY on Hauling, 

Mixing, Elevating, 4 
and Unloading! 


This highly efficient wagon, feed mixer and eleva- 
tor combination gives you "ALL the time, mone 
work saving advantages of bulk grain hand- 
ling. At harvest time, unload grain directly trom 
combine into mixing wagon, then transfer avto- 


matically into elevator. Ideal for filling self-feeders 
and storage bins . . . cuts feeding time, eliminates 
costly trips to mill or elevator. 

Telescoping PTO shaft with quick attaching uni- 
versal joist ward. ene vertical 
augers handle a type bin has two com- 
partments, feeds flow freely to bottom. Sturdily 
constructed, Heavy-duty 5° channel! steel frame, 
14 ga. steel mixer hopper, 15x5 wheels with Tim- 
ken bearings, Three sizes: 70, 110, and 150 
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animal husbandry department, the 
university reports. 

One of the successful new anthel- 
mintics (de-worming compound) is 
an antibiotic, hygromycin B. The 
other two are forms of piperazine. 

The materials were tested in two 
investigations headed by Dr. Francis 
C. Wingert. Both tests were with 
pigs farrowed in the fall. The new 
materials gave good control of in- 
ternal parasites, but according to Dr. 
Wingert their big advantage over 
sodium fluoride is that they are non- 
toxic. 

Neither of the piperazines, nor the 
antibiotic showed any toxicity when 
administered in the feed. When ad- 
ministered in water during winter 
months, or under cold weather con- 
ditions, the piperazines were not sat- 
isfactory, apparently because some 
pigs found the treated water dis- 
tasteful, the scientists said. Hygro- 
mycin is administered only in feed. 

The piperazines are used as a 
short-term treatment, administered 


when the pigs are about 70 days old 
and again when pigs are about 135 
days old. Hygromycin is fed contin- 
uously in the ration. It can even be 
included in the creep ration of baby 
pigs to prevent infestation. 

“The tests show that we now have 
effective anthelmintics without the 
risk of toxicity,” says Dr. Wingert. 
“However, the first and most impor- 
tant recommendation for dealing 
with internal parasite problems still 
is to prevent infestation with good 
management and sanitation prac- 
tices.” 


Don't Overfeed Grain 


Feeding too much grain in poultry 
rations results in reduced growth 
rate and production, and adversely 
affects feed conversion, warns B. L. 
Reid, Texas A&M College poultry- 
man. 

An all-mash starter, grower or 
laying feed intended to be the sole 


ration of poultry should not be fed 
with grain, except on recommenda- 
tions of the manufacturer, he ad- 
vises. 

Producers have a tendency to feed 
more grain than is recommended be- 
cause this portion of the ration is 
cheap compared to the concentrate, 
he points out. It is evident that such 
a dilution will reduce the level of 
vitamins, minerals and drugs which 
the bird would receive. In a growing 
diet, the coccidiostat may be diluted 
to the point of causing an outbreak 
of the disease, which is costly in loss 
of feed efficiency. 


Watch Sneezing Pigs 


Producers should be watching for 
sneezing pigs in this spring’s litters, 
says E. K. Faulkner, Wyoming Uni- 
versity extension livestock specialist. 

Sneezing may be a warning sign 
of several serious pig diseases, in- 
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cluding atrophic and necrotic rhinitis, 
or “bull nose.” 

One of the principal results of 
atrophic rhinitis may be a change 
in the bone structure of the pig’s 
nose. Because symptoms of the two 
types of rhinitis are similar, a veter- 
inarian should be consulted to de- 
termine which type is present and to 
suggest control measures and outline 
treatment. 

Pigs from two weeks to two 
months old seem to be most suscepti- 
ble to atrophic rhinitis. However, 
older animals may be carriers with- 
out showing any visible signs. Many 
authorities believe that the disease 
usually comes into a herd through an 
infected replacement animal. There- 
fore, farmers should buy healthy re- 
placement stock from reputable 
breeders. 

Symptoms of atrophic rhinitis, in 
addition to sneezing, include dis- 
charge from the eyes, unsatisfactory 
gains, rubbing the snout, shaking the 
head, and nasal bleeding. 

Often in later stages of the dis- 
ease, the pig may develop pneumonia. 


Program Announced 
For Georgia Poultry 
Institute Aug. 26-28 


ATHENS, GA.—Details of the pro- 
gram for the third annual Georgia 
Poultry Institute were announced 
recently by Dr. J. Clyde Driggers, 
head of the poultry department at 
the University of Georgia. 

The four-day session will be held 
at the 4-H Center at Eatonton, Ga., 
Aug. 26-28. Dr. Driggers said “the 
program is arranged to fit the needs 
of all segments of the Georgia poul- 
try industry.” 

Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, head of the 
department of poultry science at 
Texas A&M College, will discuss 
blood antigens and new developments 
in cage layer management. Dr. S. A. 
Edgar, poultry pathologist at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, will talk 
about coccidiosis control. 

Subjects to be handled by staff 
members of the University of Georgia 
include: Restricted feeding of re- 
placement pullets by Dr. Henry L 
Fuller; oiling eggs to retain quality 
by Kenneth May; protein and energy 
requirements for egg production by 
Hardy Edwards, and poultry diseases 
and their cost to the industry by Dr. 
Sam Schmittle. Dr. James E. Gates, 
dean of the school of business ad- 
ministration, will speak on creative 
thinking and its effects on profits. 

Others listed in the program out- 
line include Berley Winston, East 
Lansing, Mich., and Edwin N. Ellis, 
Georgia experiment station at Tifton. 

Representatives of industry include 
Wentworth Hubbard, Hubbard 
Farms; S. B. Hitchner, American 
Scientific Laboratories; W. H. 
Rhodes, Merck & Co.; Harvey Taylor, 
Arbor Acres Farm, and Max Bren- 
der, Brender Leghorns. 


John F. Lippmann Will 


Continue Brokerage 


NEW YORK—J ohn F. Lippmann 
has announced the continuance of a 
brokerage in feed ingredients and 
grain at the former offices of Lipp- 
mann & Stern, a partnership that 
was dissolved April 30. 

Mr. Lippmann has had many years 
of experience in the feed and grain 
business and is well known in the 
eastern feed and grain trade, as well 
as among soybean meal processors 
and flour mills. His office is at Room 
903, South Ferry Building, 44 White- 
hall St., New York. 
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As you know, NICARB, a product of 
Merck research, has practically 
wiped out coccidiosis as a threat to 
broilers and replacement flocks. But, 
as nearly perfect as NICARB was— 
and is—in preventing coccidiosis in 
young and growing stock (a record 
of achievement in over three billion 
birds), it did leave one area for im- 
provement: NICARB could not be fed, 
at broiler levels, to breeders, or other 
birds in production, without side 
effects, 


Now-—a potent, safe drug for 
birds of all ages—A program to 
test and screen other drugs to find a 
coccidiostat with the potency of 
NICARB, but without its side effects, 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry Health 
and Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Ino, 


a 

anything be better 
| than NICARB’ for coccidiosis? 


i 


was initiated at the Merck Research 
Laboratories. The result of that in- 
tensive laboratory search, rigidly 
tested under practical field condi- 
tions, is now available to the mem- 
bers of the poultry industry. That 
product—a proud companion to §.Q.® 
and NICARB—is GLYCAMIDE. 


Continuing leadership in cocci- 
diosis control—If you have used 
or recommended §.Q. or NICARB you 
already know of the Merck assur- 
ance of quality that stands behind 
these time-tested products. With 
the same assurance you may now 
specify GLYCAMIDE for chicks of all 
ages! GLYCAMIDE is the most potent 
drug ever developed for the preven- 
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Yes! 


The new, safer 
coccidiostat from Merck, 
the makers of NICARB® 


tion of coccidiosis outbreaks. It is 
also one of the safest drugs of its 
kind. Fed at recommended levels, it 
will not interfere with subsequent 
fertility, hatchability, eggshell pig- 
mentation or internal egg quality. 
However, GLYCAMIDE is not cur- 
rently recommended for birds in 
production. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 
®@Merck & Co., Inc. for nicarbazin and sulfaquinoraline, 


Choose the coccidiostat that sults your 
needs— NICARB—for broilers—S.Q. for 
turkeys—and GLYCAMIDE—for broilers, 
and replacement chicks for laying and 
breeding flocks. 
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APHF Reports 
Surge of Interest 
In Started Pullets 


KANSAS CITY—Started pullets— 
12 to 16 weeks old—have become the 
hottest innovation in the production 
of egg-type chicks since chick sex- 
ing came on the scene in 1933, ac- 
cording to the official publication of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, the American Hatchery 
News. 

An outgrowth originally of the 
cage laying flock enterprises when 
cage operators needed replacements 
to maintain flock size, it has gained 
even more acceptance within the last 
18 months from operators of large 
scale laying flocks, says Don Turn- 
bull, federation secretary and editor 
of the paper. It is reported to be 


growing in popularity in the West, 
South, East and Midwest. 

By devoting all their energies and 
facilities toward management of 
flocks in or nearing production, lay- 
ing flock owners anticipate greater 
efficiencies. Buildings and time for- 
merly utilized for the brooding peri- 
ods are channeled into production. 

Key to the success of a started 
pullet program for hatcheries, the 
publication points out, lies in the 
ability to provide proper management 
of birds during the brooding stages. 
Additional problems are when, where 
and how to vaccinate, credit, land 
facilities and extent of product lia- 
bility when newly-transferred pullets 
develop afflictions. 

According to the article, several 
prominent feed manufacturers either 
have or are laying broad-scale plans 
for promoting started pullets. The 
large franchise breeders are reported 
to be making nation-wide surveys as 
well. 

As a result of this reported surge 


of interest in the started pullets, the 
APHF is planning to make the sub- 
ject a major convention topic on the 
program for the 1958 APHF Poultry 
Congress and Exposition in Cleve- 
land, July 22-24. Phases to be dis- 
cussed are to include growing, finan- 
cing, vaccination, sales and delivery. 
Mr. Turnbull, in a second refer- 
ence to the development, said, “The 
sale of these pullets is catching on 
like mad. You (hatcherymen) may 
not want to get into this business, 
but on the other hand your custom- 
ers may not leave you much of a 
choice. The development is big—and 
loaded with danger for the novice.” 


New F 


Store Opens in Texas 


BIG SPRING, TEXAS—A big, new 
farm store has recently been opened 
by the Kimbell Milling Co. Housed 
in a 45 by 150-ft. corrugated iron 
building, the store is unique to this 


We believe that an intelligent reappraisal 

of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 
for saving thousands 

of dollars annually» 


i 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 


NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 
ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- 
duction and greater accuracy. Requires a 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any other automatic machine of its type in 


use today! 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Integrated — at St. Marys, Georgia 
an 
Exclusive Sales Agents for Kraftpacker 


, Vermont 


Show me how to save on my 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary »ZONE........ STATE 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, Y. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago PRODUCT MFD. 


PURDUE WILL SPONSOR 
POULTRY CLINIC 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A_ two-day 
poultry servicemen’s clinic will be 
held June 19-20 at Purdue University, 
according to Dr. J. Holmes Martin, 
head of the poultry science depart- 
ment at the university. It will be the 
first such meeting in the Midwest, 
the university said. Registration will 
start at 9 a.m., June 19, in the live- 
stock pavilion, immediately south of 
the poultry building. Clinic sessions 
will be in Room 108, Smith Hall. 
Latest developments in the care, 
management, feeding practices and 
disease control of poultry will be dis- 
cussed. A highlight of the clinic will 
be a Chick-N-Que dinner at 6:30 p.m., 
June 19. Dean Earl L. Butz, director 
of agricultural activities at Purdue, 
will discuss “Working With Indus- 
try.” 


area because it has no windows. There 
are three large doors at the front, 
rear and one side, but not a window 
in the place. The light comes through 
several large translucent sheets of 
roofing made of strong plastic. 

The store is handling a full line of 
fertilizers, insecticides and other agri- 
cultural chemicals. In addition, gar- 
den supplies and other products for 
the farm and home are being stocked. 


“The feed industry is changing 
fast,” said Ray Winans, manager, 
“and we must give greater service 
and try harder to reach more custo- 
mers. Also the town trade is some- 
thing the dealer can no longer ignore. 
I've noticed the sale of lawn and 
garden supplies is increasing every 


Heretofore the. company had han- 
dled feed and allied lines exclusively. 
This is its first venture into farm 
chemicals. 


Korea Authorized to 


Finance U.S. Sorghum 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Korea 
to finance the purchase of $2.1 mil- 
lion worth of grain sorghums from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 

Authorization No. 24-23 provides 
for purchase of about 50,000 metric 
tons of yellow grain sorghums, sub- 
class (a) yellow milo, in bulk, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better. Sorghums ex- 
ported must have been grown in the 
continental U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made from May 9- 
Aug. 30, 1958, will be eligible for fi- 
nancing. Delivery will be to importer 
f.o.b. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipment 
from U.S. ports may be made be- 
tween May 9-Nov. 30, 1958. 

Purchases of the grain sorghums 
will be made by the Office of Supply, 
Republic of Korea, (OSROK), Seoul, 
Korea. Further information may be 
obtained from the foreign trade pro- 
grams division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. (Anyone 
interested should refer to press re- 
lease No. USDA 1222-58.) 


AUBURN FIRM TO BUILD 


AUBURN, WASH.—The Auburn 
Packing Co. has been given the ap- 
proval of the Grant County commis- 
sioners to construct a $72,000 feed 
yard. The application specified that 
14 cattle-loading sheds would be con- 
structed. 


SPECIFY 


1007 Washington As 
Louis 1, MO 
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SERVICK 


for members of the feed and poultry industries 


p> REPORTS of blackhead in chickens have been increasing during the past few 


years. Caused by the protozoan parasite, Histomonas meleagridis, blackhead 


while still primarily a disease of turkeys, is capable of causing heavy losses in 


broilers, replacement chicks and layers. 


Histomonas meleagridis, the proto- 


zoan parasite responsible for black- 
head in both chickens and turkeys. 


Bm OUTBREAKS of blackhead in 
chickens are more apt to occur in 
flocks weakened by stress conditions 
such as vaccination, overcrowding, 
damp, drafty quarters, sudden and 
extreme changes in the weather, and 
exposure to grossly contaminated 
range, litter or dirt floors. 


» TRANSMISSION of the black- 
head organisms occurs primarily 
through the infected, embryonated 


eggs of the cecal worm (Heterakis 


The embryonated eggs of the com- 
mon cecal worm are capable of 
transmitting blackhead to suscep- 
tible chicken or turkey flocks. 


Pp BIRDS swallowing large num- 
bers of infected heterakis eggs may 
“break” with serious symptoms of 
disease. These eggs, under suitable 
conditions, can survive for one to 
three years in contaminated soil. 

Blackhead also may be spread di- 
rectly from infected to susceptible 
birds by means of contaminated 
droppings. Diseased chickens serve 


as areservoir of infection for othe 
birds on the farn and part cula? 


for young tu hee y poults 


Some research men feel that the 
invasion of the ceca! wall by these 
worms and the resultant damage 
breaks down host resistance and 
permits invasion of the body by the 
blackhead organisms. 


SYMPTOMS of blackhead include 
drowsiness, weakness, and loss of 
appetite. Affected birds lose weight 
rapidly. Yellowish-brown, foamy 
droppings are passed. 


POSTMORTEM EXAMINATION 
may reveal the following lesions: 
(a) Swollen ceca—marked with 
open sores or ulcers; 
(b) Cecal core —(dry, hard or with 
a cheesy consistency resem- 
bling cecal coccidiosis lesions) ; 
(c) Peritonitis—(thick, yellow cov- 
ing of the abdominal wall or 
intestines) should cecal wall be 
perforated; 


Swollen liver —marked by yel- 
lowish, depressed areas, but 
not as severe as blackhead 
lesions in turkeys. 


— DIAGNOSIS of blackhead, based 
on liver or cecal lesions alone, is a 
difficult, if not impossible task. The 
postmortem picture may be con- 
fused with that of fowl cholera, 
avian hepatitis, or cecal coccidiosis. 


It is advisable, therefore, to submit 


PTRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO 
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Reprints of this article, and others in the series of Service Bulletins, are available on request. 
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Blackhead in chickens 


JLLETIN 


specimens (sick birds as well as a 
sad ones) to a diagnostic labo- 
ratory. Microscopic examination of 
tissues and identification of the 
ausative organisms will help con- 


irm the diagnosis. 


p& TREATMENT of blackhead in 
chickens has, in the past, posed some 
problems that made the potential 
cure almost as bad as the disease. 
This was because available drugs 
that could control blackhead losses 
also interfered with growth, feed 
consumption, egg production, fertil- 
ity and hatchability. However, in- 
tensive screening of drugs at the 
Merck Research Laboratories fi- 
nally resulted in the new compound 
nithiazide (marketed under the 
trademark HEPZIDE®). It was dem- 
onstrated that HEPZIDE, when placed 
in the drinking water, could reduce 
mortality and check outbreaks of 
blackhead in chickens (with no side 
effects) in 2 to 5 days, with treated 
flocks returning to normal in less 
than a week. According to numer- 
ous field observations made during 
active outbreaks of the disease, the 
use of water medicated with 
HEPZIDE helped to stimulate maxi- 
mum feed consumption. Affected 
birds maintained normal weight 
gains during and following the 
treatment period. 


PREVENTION of blackhead out- 
breaks is dependent on correction of 
the predisposing conditions that 
weaken the flock’s resistance to dis- 
ease. Particular attention should be 
paid to minimizing setbacks at the 
time of fowl pox, Newcastle or bron- 
chitis vaccination. The use of pro- 
phylactic levels of HEPZIDE in the 
rations of susceptible flocks has 
been demonstrated, with success, 
even on farms where blackhead was 
a serious problem during the normal 
vaccination period or at other times 
of stress. 
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Check 


Critical B Vitamin Levels in your 


hick Start 


Modern broiler and chick starter 
rations with their high energy 
levels can jeopardize essential B 
vitamin intake two crucial ways. 
High energy ingredients like corn, 
fats, etc. are poor sources of B 
vitamins; at the same time the 
high energy content of these feeds 
decreases total feed consumption. 

Since vitamin deficiencies rarely 
occur singly, and since natural 
foods vary in vitamin content, it’s 
clearly good business to double 
check all B vitamin levels every 
time you change your formula or 
source of supply. 

And don’t forget to specify 
Merck Vitamin Mixtures because 
uniform vitamin dispersion is ab- 
solutely essential if every chick is 
to get the vitamins necessary to 
metabolize the increased calories. 


Rations 


Vitamin 
Riboflavin 
Calcium Pantothenate 
4 Niacin | 
"Choline Chloride 
Vitamin By. 
(additional fortification) 
(mg./ ton) 


Level for 
broiler starter 
(gm. / ton) 


Level for 
chick starter 
(gm. / ton) 


Ask the Merck Man 


Technical infor- 
mation concern- 
ing microingredi- 
ents is vital for 
the profitable use of these spark plugs 
for modern feeds. Yet scientific data 
on both nutritional and therapeutic 


Research and Production 
for Better Poultry and 
Animal Nutrition 


microingredients are often hard to 
get, hard to find or so complex as to 
limit ready application. You can 
save time and make this essential 
information more usable by relying 
on your Merck Man. With one of the 
largest libraries, research groups and 


technical service staffs in the indus- 
try to draw on, Merck literature 
ranges from such diverse items as the 
recent monograph on “‘Procaine Pen- 
icillin’’—surveying the use of this 
antibiotic in nutrition, disease, and 
stress—to the newsy Merck Agricul- 
tural Memo especially developed to 
keep feed executives up to date on 
recent scientific findings. 


MERCK 


VITAMIN MIXTURES and VITAMINS 


MERCK & CO., INc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 
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RESERVE GRAND CHAMPION 

AYRSHIRE COW 
The Masonic Home Farms at Elizabeth- 
town, Roy Boutwell, Herdsman, showed 
this Champion. This farm entered nine 
head of Ayrshires which won fourteen 
ribbons. Their milking ration is made up 
of Wayne 32% Dairy Supplement and 
Wayne Sweet Bulky. 


(Vocational Class) 


Wayne Feeds."’ 


GRAND CHAMPION CHESTER 
WHITE 

Woodrow Walbert, Old Furnace Farm, 
Alburtis, is shown with his Champion 
Female, Quibilee the 3rd. This gilt was 
also first in the senior class. Wayne Sow 
and Pig Supplement,Wayne Calfnip Milk 
Replacer, Wayne Tail Curler, and Wayne 
Hog Balancer are the feeds used on this 
farm. Woodrow buys his feed from Earl 
A. Walbert, a Wayne Dealer for 30 years 
at Mertztown. 


George and Leo Graybil!, McAlister- 
ville, show their Leghorn Cham- « 
pions, Graybill Leghorns received 
the 1957 Poultry Tribune trophy for 
having highest average production 
among all breeders entering five or 
more pens in standard egg-laying 
contests. They won first in Pennsyl- 
vania, and first and third in New 
York. They have fed Wayne 17 years 
and recommend it for its high qual- 
ity and good egg production. 


GRAND CHAMPION CORNISH MALE 


In the Poultry Department, Harry Aurand, McClure, showed a Standard 
White Cornish Male that was named Grand Champion of the Show. This is 
the third year Mr. Aurand has won a championship at the Farm Show. He 
purchases Wayne from the Maitland Roller Mill, Lewistown. 


Ask us how you can join forces with the 


Brand in Domand 
WAYN 


Service Offices: Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


FIRST PLACE BERKSHIRE 


vania Farm Show. 


Gerald Dotterer, Brookview Farms, Len- 
hartsville, showed this winning gilt. The 
Dotterers have used Wayne Feeds for 20 
years. Says Gerald, ‘We have the second 
highest number of qualified Berkshire 
litters in Production Registry in Pennsyl- 
vania. We are proud of this and feel it 
speaks well for our meat type hogs and 


GRAND CHAMPION STEER 


Lee Sweigard, Halifax, is shown with his Polled Hereford which was the 
Grand Champion Steer at the 1958 show. This 1,035 pound steer brought 
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e Dealers are Tonnage Leaders | 


BECAUSE WAYNE FEEDERS ARE 


At the 1958 Pennsylvania Farm Show, Wayne Feeders walked 
away with enough top honors to prove beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that Wayne Feeds will do a winning job in the show ring 
as well as in the feedlot. Livestock and poultry raisers are con- 
sistently producing top results with Wayne Feeds year after year. 

Allied Mills, Inc., makers of Wayne Feeds, take great honor in 
presenting some of the outstanding winners of this year’s Pennsyl- 


f 


$2.02 14 per pound for a total of $2,095.8714, the highest amount ever paid 
in a Pennsylvania Farm Show. Lee started the steer on Wayne Calf Starter 
and Wayne Fitting Ration, fattened on Wayne Sweet Mix Pellets, Fitting 
Ration, corn, and barley. Lee’s Wayne Feeds come from his uncle, 
William Sweigard, Jr., a 13-year Wayne Dealer at Halifax. 


GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY COW 
Mery! Sheaffer, Huntsdale Stock Farms, R.D. 
4, Carlisle, is shown with the junior yearling 
that was Grand Champion. She was also 
Junior Champion in the open class and Grand 
Champion in the 4-H Class. She is a 4-H animal 
which was shown and is owned by Mr. Sheaf- 
fer's daughter, Margaret. This was the first 
time in the history of the Farm Show that a 
heifer was both 4-H Champion and Grand 
Champion of the breed. 


The Huntsdale Stock Farms also showed the 
Grand Champion Jersey Bull at the Farm 
Show. Mery! Sheaffer is shown here with the 
Champion which was also judged first prize a 
senior yearling and junior champion. Mr. 
Sheaffer has been feeding Wayne for 17 years. 
He Uses Wayne Calfnip, Wayne Calf Starter, 
Wayne Calf Supplement, Wayne Sweet Mix 
and Wayne 32% Dairy Supplement. Eberly's 
Wayne Feed Supply at Carlisle is his dealer. 


MERYL SHEAFFER'S JERSEYS WIN MANY OTHER HIGH AWARDS 


Besides the two Grand Champion Jerseys, 
Huntsdale Stock Farms showed a two-year-old 
cow that was Senior Champion Jersey in the 
open class, first prize in both open and 4-H 
class, and second place in fitting and showing. 
This two-year-old is also owned and was 
shown by Margaret Sheaffer. These two cows, 


the Grand Champion and the Senior Cham- 
pion, placed above two past Grand Champions 
in the 4-H class and above two past Grand 
Champions in the open class. In addition, Mr. 
Sheaffer's Jerseys won eleven 1st prizes, four 
2nd prizes, three 3rd prizes, two 4th prizes, 
one Sth, and one 6th orize. 


| 
| 
a 

ANOTHER PENNSYLVANIA WAYNE-FED WINNER 
| 
a GRAND CHAMPION JERSEY BULL 4 
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Buckeye to Expand 
Soybean Operations 
At Raleigh Plant 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Expansion of its 
soybean processing operations at its 
plant here has been announced by 
the Buckeye Cotton Oil Division of 
the Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 

Buckeye said its plans called for 
immediate construction of a soybean 
processing unit using modern solvent 
extraction methods. Completion of 
the unit is expected in early 1959. 

The new unit will have an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons of soybeans 
and will be constructed on plant pro- 
perty. Capacity will be readily ex- 
pandable if conditions justify in fu- 
ture years. Plans also call for con- 
struction of additional storage facili- 
ties for soybeans. 

When completed, the new facilities 
will enable the Raleigh plant to pro- 
cess soybeans and cottonseed simul- 
taneously. Buckeye began its cotton- 
seed processing here in 1927. The 
plant currently has 40 employees. 

A Buckeye spokesman said the ex- 
pansion was prompted by the exten- 
sive development of soybeans as a 
major crop in North Carolina plus 
the increasing demand for soybean 
meal by mixed feed manufacturers. 

Raleigh is one of 14 oil mill loca- 
tions of the Buckeye Cellulose Corp. 


Foxbilt Holds School 


For New Salesmen 


DES MOINES—-Foxbilt, Inc., Des 
Moines, recently conducted a sales 
training school for 60 new members 
of the firm’s sales staff. 

The school is conducted by mem- 
bers of the home office sales staff as 
well as the company’s nutrition and 
research departments. Instructors for 
the school were Chuck Bayles, poul- 
try nutritionist; Dave Peck, vice 
president in advertising and sales 
promotions manager; Wayne Fox, 
vice president in charge of ruminant 
sales; Ken Lepley, vice president and 
director of sales; Wayne Stepp and 
Bert Nolin, regional sales managers; 
Wally Boutott, dairy service director, 
and LeRoy Hanson, animal nutri- 
tionist. 


Prater Contributes Mill 
For Grinding Studies 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A 75 
horsepower hammermill valued at 
$3,000 has been contributed to the 
Kansas State College department of 
flour and feed milling industries by 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

The new mill, located in the feed 
technology wing of Waters Hall, is 
being used experimentally to deter- 
mine such things as how screen area 
and size of screen affect granulation, 
to determine effect of the suction 
fan on granulation and, in compari- 
son, the effect of gravity removal on 
granulation. The effect of grain mois- 
ture content on granulation also is 
being studied. 

Richard Baker and E. P. Farrell, 
who are making the study, have been 
working with milo and are just start- 
ing on corn. They also will run tests 
on oats before the project is con- 
cluded. 

Three widths of hammers are used 


Make sure 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES females ! 
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in the experiment, % in., 1/16 in., 
and a grouped set of hammers to 
regulate fineness of granulation. 
There also are four sizes of screens 
used, a 3/32 in., 3/16 in., % in., and 


% in. The mill is run at 3600 revolu- 
tions per minute. more feedmen 


The mill is loaded to full capacity 
and checked for rate of production. nead 
The researchers noted that the suc- 


tion fan seems to increase grinding TU 

They said gravity removal tends 
to make the mill grind the milo at 
a coarser texture; however, the fan 
removal system speeds up the rate than any other 
of production and therefore makes a 
finer ground product. The fine screen, r ia 
a’3/32 in., works to better advantage $ 3 
with the fan system than with the ° 
gravity. the field 


To calculate the percentage of fine 
ground grain, 200 grams of material 
are used, and this is run over five 
sieves which separate the coarse 
from the fine. The amount is then 
calculated. 


To meet the ever-increasing demand for Nopco’s line of poultry and live- 
stock feed supplements, and particularly our NOPCO-PAK® custom- 3 
blended vitamin mixes, we are proud to announce new production facilities 


at Peoria, Illinois. 


NOPCO'S NEW PEORIA PLANT: 


e Was designed and engineered completely by Nopco, with know-how developed 
through years of experience as one of the leading premix manufacturers 


@ Has been equipped by Nopco with the most modern manufacturing equipment 
e@ Is staffed and supervised by experienced Nopco personnel 
@ Will employ all the basic materials produced by Nopco 


@ Is ready to serve you... right now 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. * Richmond, Calif. * Peoria, Ill. * Cedartown, Ga. * Chicago, Ill. 


Producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, Nopco-Paks, and other products 


0 r k 0S a 
NEW MIDWEST PLANT 

YOUR SERVICE! 
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MERCK milestones 


in animal health and 
nutrition through the 
years of AFMA’s progress: 
1930-IODINE PRODUCTS 


Merck pioneered in designing products especially for use by 
the feed industry more than a quarter of a century ago! 


1934-ASCORBIC ACID (Vitamin C) 
Isolated on a laboratory scale from plant sources by Merck 
chemists—commercially available in 1935. 


1936-THIAMINE (Vitamin B;) 
FIRST synthesized in the Merck Laboratories. 


1938-RIBOFLAVIN (Vitamin 
NIACIN and NIACINAMIDE 


Merck scientists were the first to develop a practical, com- 
mercial manufacturing process for Riboflavin—now offered 
in a form suitable for use as a feed additive. 

Niacin and Niacinamide made available for use in animal 
feeds! 


1939-PYRIDOXINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
(Vitamin B,) 

Synthesized by Merck chemists—commercially available in 
1940. 


1940-pDL-CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
Merck first indentified and synthesized this vitamin and 
offered it commercially! 


1946-STREPTOMYCIN 

This remarkable antibiotic is now offered as soluble gran- 
ules of streptomycin sulfate and dihydrostreptomycin dust 
for control of livestock and poultry diseases! 

Merck developed the manufacturing process for this drug 
which has saved the lives of thousands of patients with 
tuberculosis. 


1948-VITAMIN Bi» 


Merck chemists first discovered the long-sought liver factor 


essential for the formation of red blood cells. The 


of this vitamin in pure crystalline form and the develop- 
ment of a manufacturing process, has helped to revolution- 
ize the treatment of various anemias. Vitamin B,., shown to 
promote animal growth, also is available as an animal feed 
supplement! 


1948-S, Q.® (Sulfaquinoxaline) 

Merck personnel first developed S. Q.—the first all-purpose 
coccidiostat for both the control and prevention of coc- 
cidiosis outbreaks! 


1950-SYNTHETIC VITAMIN A 
Palmitate Merck and Synthetic Vitamin A Acetate Merck 
commercially available. 


1951-PRO-PEN® (Procaine Penicillin) 

Merck was granted a patent by the U.S. Government in 
recognition of their pioneer efforts covering the use of 
penicillin in feed! This patent is available to feed manu- 
facturers on a royalty-free basis. 


1955-NICARB® (Nicarbazin) 

Merck Research Laboratories developed this most effective 
coccidiostat for continuous preventive feeding of broilers— 
tried, tested and proved on over three billion birds! 


1956-PRO-STREP® (Merck brand for an 

antibiotic feed supplement) 

Merck developed this combination of procaine penicillin 
and streptomycin sulfate as a low-cost antibiotic feed sup- 
plement with “broad-spectrum”, dual-action effectiveness. 


AND NOW in 1958 
GLYCAMIDE™ (Glycarbylamide) 
A result of screening over 3,000 compounds since the dis- 


covery of nicarbazin, GLYCAMIDE is the safest and most 
efficient coccidiostat to be offered for chicks of all ages. 


@ MERCK & CO., INC. 
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| To the American Feed Manufacturers Association 
on its anniversary 


IATULATIONS 


for your numerous achievements in research and quality 
/ control, a record of continuous achievements in better nutri- 
| tion and outstanding service to the American Farmer. 


Your contributions have helped our livestock and poultry farmers raise 
healthier, more productive livestock units to make this country the 
best-fed nation in the world. You have earned—and should be proud of = 
the record of confidence that you have created during the last 50 years. 


MERCK &CO.,INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Let's Team Up for the Golden Year 


It's the Feed Man's Golden Opportunity 
To Build Good Will with His Customers 


This year can mean a lot for you 
if you're in the feed industry! 

This can be your “golden opportuni- 
ty” to establish some good will with 
your customers—whether you're a 
feed manufacturer, a dealer or a 
supplier of ingredients or services. 
For this is the year when all of our 
industry is celebrating a birthday. 

True, it is the 50th birthday of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
But, since there is no definite date at 
which the feed industry was truly 
born, this anniversary is probably 
the best of any available for all to 
celebrate in a big way. 

The occasion is ready made. What 
could be a better time? We have a 
chance to focus attention of all agri- 
culture, and the nation as a whole, 
upon tremendous contributions made 
by the feed industry to production 
of meat, milk and eggs. 

When two or more people are 
closely associated for 50 years, their 
anniversary is a time for great joy, 
and causes them to reflect on the 
past. But then, and probably most 
important, they look forward to an 
even more golden future. 

So it was that the AFMA decided 
something big must be done—that 
our industry could properly bask in 
warm reflections of history while 
looking toward the golden sun rising 
on our future. 

Responsibility for planning such an 
undertaking is no small task. Last 
summer, the AFMA board appointed 
four strong committees. Members of 
each were outstanding men and de- 
serve great credit for the part they 
played in the Golden Convention. 


Public Relations Group 

However, this article is concerned 
with activities designed by one of 
these groups, the Golden Convention 
Public Relations Committee. For it 
was their ideas which will help you 
celebrate the coming year. Perhaps 
this part of the story might better be 
known as “The Seven Busy Men,” 
for their work was of yeoman pro- 
portions. 

“To devise methods for celebrating 
the Golden Convention and the Gold- 


American Feed 


By Richard L. Kathe 
Director of Public Relations 
Manufac 


en Year which follows’’—that was the 
assignment handed the committee. 
And so, the call went out for special- 
ists in the industry, men who knew 
celebrations, and most particularly, 
good public relations. 


Opportunities for Special Events 

It was obvious from the start that 
the usual pattern of celebrations 
could be followed to advantage by 
members of the feed industry during 
the Golden Year, May, 1958, through 
April, 1959. These events should be 
conducted by individual companies, 
members of AFMA, and could in- 
clude: 

@ “Open House” days and tours of 

plants. 

@® Testimonial dinners given by lo- 
cal business groups on behalf of 
feed industry home offices, 
plants and dealers. 

@ Testimonial dinners given by 
feed companies, etc., for ‘“old- 
timer” employees. 

@ Scholarships presented to de- 
serving youth have a way of 
looking forward to the next 50 
years. 

@ Essay contests among high 
school student on “Feed Indus- 
try Contributions to Animal 
Agriculture in the 50 Golden 
Years.” 

However, it was realized that 
AFMA should provide something vis- 
ual to tie these events together. The 
old AFMA seal was hard to identify, 
particularly when reduced to small 
sizes. 


“Trade Mark” Adopted 

Art departments of all seven com- 
panies represented on the committee 
submitted many original ideas. Forty- 
seven designs and three meetings 
later, the “trade mark” idea in Fig- 
ure 1 was approved. 

Next, the “trade mark” was incor- 
porated into an official seal which 
members could imprint on their com- 
pany stationery and other materials 
to be identified with AFMA member- 
ship. (See Figure 2.) 

The same art work was utilized in 
step 3 for production of a 50-year 


Figure 1 


turers Assn. 


emblem. (See Figure 3.) This will be 
reproduced as black and gold stick- 
ers and provided to AFMA members 
following the convention. They will 
be sold at a nominal price in quan- 
tity lots to those who want to affix 
stickers to stationery, invoices or 
other mailing pieces. 

The last two designs mentioned 
above are extremely useful for mem- 
bers to reproduce in advertising page 
layouts for feed trade publications, 
agricultural magazines, newspapers, 
billboards, direct mail pieces and 
similar media. The impact of many 
advertisers using the same design 
throughout the Golden Year will call 
attention of all agriculture and the 
feed industry to celebrating the 
“Golden Age of Feeding.” 

Finally, these designs were incor- 
porated into all AFMA bulletins, 
news releases, stationery, and other 
printed pieces. For example, see the 
reproduction of a letterhead in Fig- 
ure 4. 

Then, the committee contacted 
each of the leading feed trade publi- 
cations, asking editors what they 
might do to focus attention upon the 
Golden Year. Many editors proposed 
excellent programs. Feedstuffs, for 
example, will publish a_ series of 
monthly articles summarizing 50 
years of development and future 
trends in the feed industry and nu- 
trition research and feeding results. 
These articles will be rewritten for 
release to agricultural magazines and 


Richard L. Kathe 


again for radio farm directors. Near- 
ly 800 of these editors will be sent 
such stories during the next 12 
months. The weight of this “written 
and spoken word” upon the nation’s 
farming public should have a very 
beneficial public relations effect. 


The next assignment was to “add 


Figure 2 


MEMBER 
AMERICAN FEED 


MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
INC. 


luster” to AFMA’s normal convention 
pattern. The 50th annual meeting, 
May 21-23, was to be “something spe- 
cial.” 

Most public relations men are 
“lukewarm” to banquets, to say the 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE—This group was given the assignment 
of “devising methods for celebrating the Golden Convention and the Golden 
Year which follows.” The men are members of the AFMA’s Golden Conven- 
tion public relations committee. Seated around the table (from left to right 
starting with man with back to camera) are John McGinty, Ralston Purina 
Co.; George Soule, Du Pont Company; Steve Bromley, American Cyanamid 
Co.; E. C. Holcombe, Borden Co.; Fred Manley, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun- 
lap advertising agency; Richard Kathe, AFMA; Dr. J. L. Krider, Central 
Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills (chairman), and Fred Manley, Chas. 


Pfizer & Co. 


write: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Animal Industry 
& Nutrition Section, Wilmington, Delaware 


Atlanta 8, Ga., 

739 W. Peachtree St. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 

1321 Nat'l City Bank Bidg. 
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STEERING COMMITTEE — These industry leaders made up the 


Golden Convention steering committee. Left to right are J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; D. K. Webster, Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, 


Mass.; Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City (chairman of the | 


committee and chairman of the AFMA board); W. E. Glennon, AFMA pres- 
ident, and Fred W. Tho_nas, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


least. Yet, this was their first rec- 
ommendation. Because this was the 
Golden Jubilee meeting of AFMA, a 
banquet was needed for a particular 
reason. A banquet could provide the 
right vehicle for a gala evening of 
entertainment and the setting for an 
outstanding historical reflection on 
the golden past. 

It must be a fast-moving program, 
however —a drastic departure from 
the conventional, slow affairs so often 
forced upon tired conventioneers. 

After many meetings and a file 


YEARS OF 
afma 


American Mers. Assn. 


cabinet of correspondence, a concept 
was agreed upon and a producer se- 
lected. The dramatic presentation, 
“The Golden Book,” produced by Mu- 
sic Corporation of America at the 
Golden Banquet Thursday evening, 
May 22, will capsule 50 years of 
AFMA, industry and agriculture his- 
tory into 45 entertaining minutes— 
complete with music, lights, action 
and a New York and Chicago profes- 
sional cast. 

The committee went one step fur- 
ther suggesting a very high caliber 
musical entertainer to climax the 


eventful night. The top star of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Robert Merrill, 
was engaged. 

The Golden Convention Public Re- 
lations Committee then turned its at- 
tention to other features which lend 
interest to the annual meeting. 
Knowing of the desire to reminisce 
of past glories and speculate as to 
what the future may hold in store, 
the committee next developed the 
idea for a “Street of Golden Mem- 
ories” and a “Street of Golden Op- 
portunities.” These “real streets” will 


hold 188 scenes, both old and new, | 


A CARLOAD OF STORAGE IN ONE ‘PACKAGE’ 


and be open for strollers throughout 
the convention. 


Demonstraticens 
Finally, the committee concentrat- 
ed on the official convention program. 
The need for agricultural press cov- 
erage to a greater extent than ever 
before, was recognized. Editors would 


AFMA’s | 


need special activities which could be 
photographed, recorded and filmed to | 


interest farm readers, viewers and 
listeners. Thus, it was suggested to 


the AFMA Nutrition Council that a | 


series of livestock and poultry dem- 
onstrations be conducted to show 
progress in nutrition over the past 
50 years, as well as trends for the 
future. The feature “From Feed to 
Food” is the result. 

Following the same theme, the 
public relations men worked with the 


Convention Program Committee | 


when the latter group suggested a 
farm magazine editor discussion of 
contract agriculture. The two groups 
worked together to develop this Fri- 
day morning convention feature into 
its final form. 

At this point you might wonder 
who these “Seven Busy Men” are and 


Figure 4 
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BULK STORAGE NEWS 


SAVE! Store Feed 
in bulk with DAY Tanks 


Here’s a “package” that’s engineered and built for heavy duty service. 
Compared to bags or other containers, DAY Bulk Tanks store more 
materials, in less space, faster, better and cheaper. By eliminating bag 
and labor costs they save up to 35¢ on every 100 Ibs. of bulk material 
handled. 

DAY tanks are large enough to actually store a carload or more of 
material in a single tank. They may be pnev- 
matically or mechanically loaded and emptied. 
Made in vertical and horizontal styles, DAY 
tanks are built and shipped in easily erected 
sections. They have been proven in a wide 
range of applications. They are sturdily con- 
structed of galvanized, black or stainless steels 
or aluminum. 


. Write toDAY for Bulletin 574. This 12- 


° page booklet gives specifications plus 
*, money saving facts about sanitary, 
weatherproof DAY tanks. 


MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
17 Brydon Drive, Rexdale (Toronto), Ont. 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
819 Third Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


‘EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 


DU PONT MANUFACTURES METHIONINE FEED GRADE AND METHIONINE HYDROXY ANALOGUE CALCIUM 


Houston 25, Texas, 
1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 


Minneapolis 2, Minn., 
1207 Foshay Tower 


Palo Alto, California, 
701 Welch Road 


Wynnewood (Phila.), Pa., 
308 E. Lancaster Avenue 


energy rations, use 


In Canada: Du Pont Company 
of Canada (1956) Limited, 
85 Eglinton Avenue East, 
Toronto 12, Ontario 


PONT 


pat. Off 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE — Here's the group responsible for planning the 
program of the Golden Convention of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., being held May 21-23 in Chicago. Program committee members, left to 
right, are Austin Brooks, El Rancho Milling Co., Clovis, N. M.; Maurice 
Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; Ellis English, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis (chairman); W. T. Diamond, AFMA secretary- 
treasurer, and Dr. R. R. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis. 


All of the seven had two charac- 
teristics in common—they earned 
their living in the general field of 


what type of souls they might be to 
work so unselfishly and well on so 
many projects. 


public relations, advertising and sales 
promotion, and they are “tops” in 
their field. As of the fall of 1957, they 
had each arrived in this same area 
of work, but by much different 
routes. How they got there is almost 
as intriguing as the men themselves. 

A Marine wounded at Guadalcanal 

. a banker and lawyer .. . a scien- 
tist and teacher .. . a marketing an- 
alyst .. an economic analyst .. and 
an investment counselor. Public Re- 
lations men! 

The Marine probably wouldn't have 
been at Guadalcanal nine months af- 
ter Pearl Harbor if he hadn’t trained 
at Culver Military Academy. He fin- 
ished the war with the Marines, then 
settled down to the peaceful exist- 
ence of a sports editor on a small 
town newspaper, was a _ salesman 
“here, there and everywhere,” and 
joined American Cyanamid Co.’s pub- 
lic relations staff in 1950. Today, 
Steve Bromley is their top-flight ad- 


AVAILABLE 


THE BEST WAY TO 
FIND OUT IF YOUR 


JUSTIFY A GRAIN 
DRYER INVESTMENT 
IS TO TRY ONE. 


“ARID-AIRE'S 
‘TRIAL PROGRAM | 


IT’S YOUR BEST GRAIN DRYER BUY. 


THE ONLY GRAIN DRYER 
ON A TRIAL 


PLAN 


Exclusive ARID-AIRE design 
features are unmatched 
by any other dryer 


a BUSINESS WILL 4 @ Automatic, self-operating. No loading, unload- 


ing or operating attendance required. 


@ Heavy insulation increases drying efficiency, 
saves fuel dollars . 


. - lowers operating costs. 


Self-cleaning — saves time and labor. 


Horizontal design is more efficient and trouble- 


INVESTIGATE ” free — no pressure, no packing, no clogging. 


Delivered completely assembled, ready for fuel 
and electric connections. 


® Safest dryer made — based on ratings made by 
leading insurance companies. 


ARID-AIRE is priced to save you money and built to give you BIG capacity. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send literature and full details re- 
garding ARID-AIRE’s Trial Plan offer. 


A DIVISION OF “Fike DAY 


831 Third Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


vertising manager of the Agricultur- 
al Division. 

A member of the Missouri Bar 
Assn., and manager of the closing di- 
vision of the Federal Land Bank of 
St. Louis, turned to the publishing 
field 14 years ago. He edited a dealer 
publication, a sales publication, was 
named manager of the publications 
department, then manager of dealer 
promotion. Today, John McGinty, 14- 
year veteran of Ralston Purina's or- 
ganization is their sales promotion 
manager. 

One of the nation’s outstanding col- 
lege research scientists in animal ag- 
riculture of a decade ago, who rose 
from assistant professor to head of 
his division in seven short years, win- 
ner of AFMA’s $1,000 research 
award, and member of scientific and 
honorary fraternities, turned to feed 
industry research in 1950. His ability 
with men and ideas was recognized 
to equal his fine scientific technique; 
and training. The following year he 
was named director of sales, and to- 
day, Dr. J. L. Krider is vice president 
and director of public relations far 
Central Soya Co. 

A radio announcer and advertising 
man, who liked agriculture better 
than any other subject, turned feed 
salesman two decades ago. In ten 
years he rose to general sales mana- 
ger. Along the way, he worked in 
traffic, purchasing and accounting 
Today he is a featured speaker be- 
fore college, industry and civic groups 
with a strong flair for showmanship 
and a most likeable personality. Gene 
Holcombe is the director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion for the 
Borden Co.'s feed division 

A graduate of economics at Brown 
University, and a market analyst, de- 
cided 10 years ago thaat advertisine 
was what he most wanted. After 
working as assistant and advertis- 
ing manager for two firms in five 
years, he started with his preseni 
employer 4% years ago. First he was 
advertising manager of their feed 
supplement division, and then of the.r 
animal health division. Today, Fred 
Manley is Chas. Pfizer's sales promo- 
tion manager. 

A job as a Federal Land Bank mes- 
senger led another outstanding man 
to enter the University of Massachu- 
setts, where he graduated with hon- 
ors in agricultural ecoriémics in 1941. 
He paid his way, writing for the ex- 
tension service, a newspaper and sev- 
eral farm publications. Work as an 
economic analyst with USDA was in- 
terrupted by World War II. Only the 
army could have given him such 
three widely diversified jobs in as 
many years—a front line combat en- 
gineer, agricultural work in Bavaria 
and a public relations sergeant. Join- 
ing Du Pont 10 years ago as an agri- 
cultural editcr, George Soule is today 
known as one of the nation’s best 
agricultural public relations men. 

A boy from a small Iowa town de- 
cided business and finance were his 
path to a golden future. After a de- 
gree from Cornell College and grad- 
uate work at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, he rose to the position of invest- 
ment counselor of one of the largest 
banks in Chicago. The publishing field 
had its attractions. He served as 
manager of book sales for one of the 
largest firms in the world. His var- 
ied background also included publici- 
ty and public relations work and 
three years on the staff of the na- 
tion’s second largest farm magazine. 
Today, Frank Kouba is especially 
adapted for his responsible position 
as vice president in charge of client 
development for the Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap advertising agency. 

This, then, has been a story of men 
and their work. The work is not over, 
for the Golden Convention Public Re- 
lations Committee, with Dr. Krider 
its capable chairman, will continue 
to assist AFMA and the industry to 
celebrate the Golden Year. Their ef- 
fort can be summed up, “some ac- 
tivity or idea which will best fit into 
the program of everyone in the feed 
industry.” 

Their challenge to you: “Let’s 
Team Up for the Golden Year.” 
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New Sewice Save 


MICRONUTRIENT 
MIXING 
THE 
MIDWEST 


FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT 
PRECISION 


Views of New Low Cost Mixing 


MIXING ROOM—General view of our mixing room. We mix LABORATORY VIEW—All mixes are assayed in our laberatory 
vitamins, antibiotics, feed drugs or trace minerals under private after mixing to meet precise and exact standards. ‘on 7,000 
label. Pre-mixing done on small high-speed unit. Pre-mixes then sq. ft. of laboratory work space. The finest equipped laboratory 
bulked up in a 4,000-ib. tumbler-type rotary mixer. for feed and cereal work in Midwest. 


PACKAGING—We can pack 
any size of container from 5 to 
100 Ibs. All sacks taped and 
sewed. Efficient production on 
modern high speed equipment 
assures low cost handling, neat 
packaging with minimum of loss 
and breakage. 


STORAGE & SHIPPING—Ade- 
quate space to maintain ship- 
ping stocks. Modern handling 
by lift truck system with rail 
and truck dock facilities at 


door. Kansas City served by 
many rail and truck lines. 


ANY MIXTURE MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


| RAIL OR TRUCK DOCK SERVICE ° 
We Will Be Glad to Quote on Your Needs 


NUTRI-LAB MIXING CORPORATION 


James M. Doty, President 
1435 CLAY STREET e NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. ® TELEPHONE GRAND 1-8580 


| 
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Producer and Food Retailer Views on Integration 
Of Production and Marketing in Agriculture 


PRODUCER 


How Does Integration 
Affect the Farmer? 


By N. A. Wilson 


Farm Manager 
Rolfe, lowa 


My approach to the subject of 
swine integration is a critical one. 
I want to be sure that I am counted 
on the side of those opposed to 
speedy acceptance of contract farm- 
ing. I believe that now, more than at 
any other time in history, we must 
constantly be on guard lest we trade 
our stake in agriculture for a “mess 
of pottage.” 

I am certainly not opposed to prog- 
ress, but I am very much opposed 
to the loss of my freedom and my 
right to individual enterprise. I am 
not in favor of having the govern- 
ment control my business, and I 
don’t intend to sit idly by and twiddle 
my thumbs while my economic back 
is being bent by private enterprise, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: At the recent 
National Institute of Animal Agri- 
culture, held at Purdue University, 
speakers on an integration program 
represented many related interests, 
from the farmer all the way to the 
retailer. Among them were Mr. Wil- 
son, a farm manager in Iowa; Mr. 
Sadd, representing food interests, 
and Mr. Thomas, agricultural coun- 
sel for The Kroger Co. Feed men 
are well acquainted with views on 
integration as it directly affects 
them, but the accompanying articles, 
taken from talks by these three men 
at the Institute, will better acquaint 
feed men with what is being said on 
either side of their “middle” posi- 
tion in this issue. The role of the 
feed industry will be influenced a 
great deal by developments in food 
marketing, as well as those in food 
production. 


either. No one in any business has 
the right to talk against government 
control if he himself is trying to 
dominate some field. 

We should never be lacking in con- 
fidence and vision, or be afraid to 
think and act. That would be the 
most serious mistake agriculture 
could make. We should try to weed 
out the speculative, unsound propo- 
sitions that are presented to us so 
that we may preserve stability and 
healthy progress. 

In this rush for bigness, specializa- 
tion and production madness in our 


NELLIS 
FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 
4010 Board of Trade Bldg,| 
Wabash 27322 Chicago 4, Ill. 


country today, we may be losing 
sight of some of the basic fundament- 
als that are the backbone of our 
nation’s greatness. One of these fund- 
amentals, that of preserving indi- 
vidual opportunity to compete, is to 
me the real challange facing agri- 
culture today. 

It would be a sad day for America 
if all those now engaged in farming 
knew that they could never expect 
to get rich. If our modern, scientific 
economy requires that a farmer be 
changed to the status of a salaried 
employee, as advocated by many to- 
day, then who is going to provide the 

(Turn to PRODUCER, page 86) 


| year. This tonnage is not handled 


FOOD RETAILER 


impact of Integration on 
Product Marketing 


By C. W. Sadd 
Producer and Consumer Family Foods 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Marketing farm products, with 
many, is a complex and mysterious 
process. It is and it isn’t. In total it 
is because of the vast size of the bus- 
iness. Easily 150 million to 175 mil- 
lion tons of food are consumed each 


just once but several times. Most 
every item is probably bought and 
sold three or four times. Maybe more 
integration would reduce the number 
of transactions. 


Food Is Bought 

I like to look at marketing more 
simply by thinking of it as the flow 
of food from the farm to the con- 
sumer’s table. There is always a suc- 
tion on the stream just the same as 
we have gravity pulling water down 
hill. Very little food is actually sold; 
it is bought. 

Now let’s examine integration on 
the stream that carries our food to 
market. Because integration original- 
ly took place at the mouth of the 
stream, let’s work upstream. 

The first chain food stores came 
into being around the turn of the cen- 
tury. From the beginning, as soon 
as a chain had sufficient volume, they 
took on the dry grocery wholesale 
operation themselves and almost in- 
variably were willing to operate the 


No 
Better 
Way 


in milk replacement formulas, breeder rations and other 
feeds for swine, cattle and calves, Brewer's Dried Yeast 


acts as a growth stimulant, accelerates the rate of gain, 


improves the utilization of other nutrients and provides 


the "extras" in time of stress. 


In poultry feeds Brewer's Dried Yeast improves 
hatchability and viability, stimulates growth, prevents 


BREWER'S DRIED YEAST 


To Give 
Your Feeds 
Distinction 


enlarged hocks in turkeys and certain types of leg 
weakness in ducks and geese. 


In specialty feeds for dogs, cats, mink, fish 


and bees the 


incorporation of Brewer's 


Dried Yeast avoids the risk of nutritional 
deficiencies, promotes proper metabolism, 
adds appetite appeal and protects against 
certain types of infections. 


The natural anti-oxidant properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast 
guard the purity, freshness and palatability of flavor-and- 
oxidation-sensitive feeds and prevent or retard the 
development of harmful rancidity and thus prolong storage 
stability. They also protect oxidation-prone vitamins. 


partly inherent in 


The unique properties of Brewer's Dried Yeast are 


the strain—Saccharomyces cere- 


visiae—a "perfect" yeast, and partly due to its match- 
less growth medium and conditions of fermentation. 
Because of its high nutritive value, versatility and 
stability, genuine Brewer's Dried Yeast is favored as 
a rich source of natural B vitamins and unidentified 
factors in all types of feed. The tradition of research 
and experience provides conclusive evidence that it 
represents a notable ingredient for modern feed form- 
ulation. No other yeast expresses so well 
insistence on unyielding standards of perfection. 


your 


Investigate the advantages of 
Brewer's Dried Yeast 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


Brewers Yeast (ouncil, 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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wholesale part of the business with- 
out profit. They were satisfied with 
the usual retail store profit. 


Extent of Integration 
After dry groceries came produce 
and some semi-perishable dairy prod- 
ucts, until today nearly every chain 
has integrated retail and wholesale 
on dry groceries, produce and some 


f dairy. Many of the chains have in- 


tegrated their meat wholesale and no 
longer use the packer’s branch house. 
Some chains have integrated their 
operations to include the actual 
slaughter of animals. 

The chains are not the only ones 
who have integrated. Many independ- 
ent retail stores, especially the ones 
with a large supermarket, belong to 
a co-op wholesale. This is a form of 
integration. 

I'd guess 70% of the retail-whole- 
sale dry grocery business is integrat- 
ed. Fully one-half of the produce bus- 
iness and maybe’ 10 to 20% of the 
meat is integrated. 


With 50 years history to look at, 
we should be able to come to some 
conclusions on the effect integration 
has had at the retail-wholesale level 
of food marketing. Let’s consider 
some of the good things resulting 
from integration at this level of mar- 
keting. 

1. Reduced per cent of gross pro- 
fit per dollar of sales. This helps to 
narrow the spread between producer 
and consumer. 

2. Reduced per cent of net profit. 
One net profit instead of two or more. 

3. Chains have been profitable 
and this has allowed an accumulation 
of capital to provide big stores to ac- 
commodate hundreds of new food 
items. 

4. Created opportunities for hun- 
dreds of small food processors. 

5. Created opportunities for many 
small grocermen to become big gro- 
cermen. Hundreds of independents 
have grown into small chains. 

6. Made thousands of jobs. 

Some of the undesirable things pos- 


sibly resulting from integration are 
these: 

1. Made many people employees 
instead of business owners. 

2. Reduced the opportunities for 
direct consumer selling. 

Chain Store Trends 

What are some likely trends to- 
ward more integration on the part 
of retailers, both corporate and vol- 
untary chain? 

1. More chains will handle their 
own wholesale meat distribution. In 
fact, it looks like the chain will fab- 
ricate the package part of its meat 
at its own distribution warehouse 
where it is now being done at the 
store level. Part of it will go back 
to the packing house for fabrication 
and packaging. It’s possible the pack- 
ing house will service the store di- 
rect. It’s being done today on some 
items. 

2. More chains will probably op- 
erate packing houses. I don’t think 
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Protein 
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Natural 
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For dependable sources of 
supply and samples, write to: 


Today, owners of dogs look to modern 
manufactured foods for complete, scien- 
tific nutrition for their pets. Research 
on the dietary requirements of dogs 
combined with quality ingredients as- 
sure them of a variety of complete and 
balanced rations, adequate to maintain 
them healthy, alert and productive. 
Brewer’s Dried Yeast in the formula 
offers nutrition insurance, particularly 
in the area of those unidentified factors 
known to be important. Brewer’s Dried 
Yeast helps to avoid the risk of nutri- 
tional deficiencies by providing a mul- 
titude of essential nutrients in a single, 


Affiliate Member American Pet Food Manufact 


“Brewers Yeast OUNCIL, 


anti-oxidant 
Dried Yeast guard flavor and palata- 
bility and preserve freshness by pre- 
venting the development of rancidity. 
Brewer’s Dried Yeast is available in 
several granulations. Free-flowing, it 
is easy to mix and economical. Avail- 
able in ample supplies. 


YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


American Freep Merrs. Assn 


highly digestible ingredient. By in- 
creasing appetite appeal, promoting 
correct metabolism and providing pro- 
tection against certain types of infec- 
tion, it imparts qualities which insure 
a longer, more active life. The natural 


properties of Brewer’s 


A loth 


605 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, 


ILLINOIS 
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Chain Store Grocer's 
Views on Integration 


By Merle J. Thomas 
Agricultural Counsel 
The Kreger Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We are all striving to make food 
products available to the consumer 
as abundantly and as efficiently as 
possible. In this effort we have one 
boss—Mrs. Consumer. The needs and 
desires of Mrs. Consumer, as trans- 
lated through her purchases in the 
supermarket, are the guideposts for 
the food retailer, the processor and 
the farmer. It is through efforts to 
satisfy Mrs. Consumer that we have 
encouraged the development of ver- 
tical integration in agriculture. 

The history of integration is like 
the debate on which came first—the 
hen or the egg. I believe that the evo- 
lution of mass merchandising has 
been one of the major factors in the 
growth of integration. 

Twenty-five years ago our average 
store had sales of $47,500. Today our 
store sales average $1% million. And 
while the size of store and volume 
of business have grown, there have 
also been great changes in the way 
products are merchandised. 

Easier to Buy 

The use of mass displays, prepack- 
aging, new colors and designs, and 
aggressive advertising have all com- 
bined to make it easy for Mrs. Con- 
sumer to buy. Built-in maid service 
and many new product developments, 
such as prepackaging and frozen 
foods, have helped us sell more farm 
products. 

The broiler industry often is used 
as a good example of successful inte- 
gration. Twenty-five years ago few 
chickens were sold in our stores. The 
farmer got more of the consumer's 
dollar from this bird than from to- 
day’s cut-up, tray-packed bird, but 
he certainly didn’t sell as many. Ten 
years ago our store sales of poultry 
averaged 100 lb. a week. Last year 
they averaged over 2,000 lb. a week. 


Broiler Sales Climb 


In the last 10 years our broiler 
sales have increased 813%. Why this 
tremendous increase? The answer 
lies in these two samples. The New 
York dressed chicken was poorly 
merchandised in limited quantity 
and of questionable quality. The cut- 
up, tray-packed bird is of high qual- 
ity, in plentiful supply, smartly mer- 
chandised and ready for the pan. 
Thanks to research, vertical integra- 
tion and mass merchandising, we 
have provided Mrs. Consumer with a 
food value that is attractive and con- 
venient. 

As a food retailer, our job is to 
provide Mrs. Consumer with as many 
values as possible. But to sell food 
and provide values, we must have the 
products available in quantity, of uni- 
form quality, and from a dependable 
source of supply. When one of these 
three prime requirements is not met 
we think of integrating our opera- 
tions. 

With many farm products a form 


acturers and 


_ Suppliers of 
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Nutritionally, CDP is a tried and tested* source of phosphorus, palatable 
to livestock even in free choice feeding. All of the phosphorus in CDP has 
demonstrated total biological availability to both plant (rumen bacterial 
micro-organisms) and animal life. 

*Tested at state experiment stations and research laboratories not affiliated with Coronet. 


Nutritional evidence establishing CDP as the best defluorinated phosphate 
is listed below. Literature available upon request. 
1. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed Purified Diets.” 
Poultry Science, Volume XXXIII, Number 5, September, 1954. 


2. “A Comparison of the Availability, to the Young Growing Chicken, of the Phosphorus in 
Defluorinated Phosphate and Analytical Reagent Grade Dicalcium Phosphate,” by Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory, October, 1954. 


3. “The Availability of Phosphorus from Different Sources for Poults Fed Practical-type 
Diets,” Poultry Science, Volume XXXIV, Number 5, September, 1955. 


4. “Phosphorus Availabilities as Determined by New Feeding Experiment,” by Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory, November, 1955. 


5. “Phosphorus Availability Assays by the University of Illinois (as presented by Dr. H. M, 
Scott) Method,” by the Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Inc., September, 1956. 


Read what a leading 
nutritionist says about 


phosphorus availabilities: 


“The feed nutritionist should be aware 
that the phosphorus in all phosphorus 
supplements is not available. The phos- 
phorus supplier should be required to 
provide data concerning the availability 
of phosphorus in the supplement. Phos- 
phorus supplements available to the feed 
trade may range from as low as 23%to 
as high as 92%. Thus the importance of 
phosphorus availability is immediately 
apparent.” 


Dr. J, R. Couch, Formulation of Feeds for Laying 
Hens, Feedstuffs, July 27, 1957, pp. 18-24 


LET US FIGURE THE COST OF CDP DELIVERED TO YOUR PLANT 
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of integration has been operating for 
several years. For example, produce 
merchandisers in our operating divi- 
sions have had an unwritten agree- 
ment with certain reliable, local veg- 
etable growers. They supply potatoes, 
lettuce or some specialty crop in a 
proper package for the stores in a 
specific division. In most cases no 
price guarantee is made before har- 
vest time. 

Integration by growers and ship- 
pers of fruits and vegetables, along 
with developments in refrigeration 
and transportation, has made it pos- 
sible to bypass terminal markets and 
buy directly from the grower or his 
organization. Last year about 72% 
of our produce purchases were made 
directly from the growing area with 


a significant saving to both producer 
and consumer. Great strides have 
been made in prepackaging produce 
at shipping point, but more can be 
done. If most of the packaging can 
be done before the product reaches 
the store, it will enable our store 
people to spend more time selling 
and less time in the back room. 


Integration in 1904 


Meat sales account for about one- 
fourth of Kroger’s total business. As 
the nation’s third largest food retail- 
er, we sell about % billion pounds 
of meat, fish and poultry each year. 


So-called integration in meats start-, 


ed in Kroger in 1904. That was the 
year Kroger opened its first meat 
packing plant in Cincinnati. During 


the twenties a packing operation was 
opened in Columbus, Ohio, and during 
the late thirties plants were opened 
in Omaha and Scottsbluff, Neb. 
During World War II we operated 
feeding yards and even contracted 
with farmers for cattle. 

All of these operations were 
stopped or sold soon after the war. 
In other words, just as soon as we 
could get a dependable supply, of uni- 
form quality, and in the quantity re- 
quired, we no longer needed our own 
packing operations. As the packing 
house representatives know, theirs is 
a business for specialists, and we de- 
cided our meat packing should be in 
their hands. Today we buy from 
many packers, both large and small. 
The only packing operations we now 
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have is a small processing plant in 
Cincinnati for hams, bacon and sau- 
sages. 

Flexibility is one of the pre-requi- 
sites for efficient food retailing. Our 
company recently was reorganized to 
allow for more flexibility in decision- 
making. Management has been de- 
centralized to give more authority 
at the operating division level. This 
means more opportunity to move fast 
in meeting changing conditions. A 
retailer following a program of com- 
plete integration for his supply of 
farm products does not have the flex- 
ibility so necessary to meet changing 
conditions in this competitive busi- 
ness. 

However, I hasten to add that we 

(Continued on page 80) 


Now PACAL HAMMERS with deep-hardened head 
cut cleaner give up to 20% more wear 


signed for your type of hammermill and grind- 


PACAL leads the way to lower grinding costs. 


ing job. Write or call today for complete 
information. 


With PACAL’s new Serrated-Head® Hammers 
you get 50% more diamond-hard tungsten- 
carbide on the grinding face. 

The result—PACAL Hammers last 25% 
longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. You 
get more hours of quality grinding. You save on 


replacement costs. 
There’s a PACAL Hammer specifically de- 
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“199 eggs per hen 
per year, 
HOG dozen eggs 
mos. to market, *, 0" 4 Ibs. feed 
267 |b. feed produce 
100 Ib. gain 


DAIRY 

6,320 Ibs. milk of 2 

per cow o” 

per year 4 
ar. : 

a 

weight: 3 Ibs. 
in 9 weeks, 
2.3lbs.feed , 

per Ib. gain ' 


thanks to an ever increasing 


1958 FEEDPOWER is generated by adv bcientific feeds .. . feeds developed through research 
and proven in the feed lot. They feature efficiency “not even dreamed of 50 years ago”... 
“unbelievable 25 years ago” .. . but standard today! 


FEEDPOWER is a dynamic force created hy the Feed Manufacturers of America to provide Mr. Livestock and 
Poultry Producer with a basic tool for greater FOODPOWER .. . U.S.A! The outlook is for 
another half century equally as progressive .. . led by the AFMA! 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Members of the executive committee and execu- 
tive staff of the Institute of American Poultry Industries met recently in 
Chicago to plan work programs for the 1958-59 fiscal year. Shown left to 
right (seated) are: Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, who will step down as president 
of the IAPI July 1; W. F. Leimert, Tranin Egg Products Co., who recently 
completed his term as chairman of the board of IAPI; J. J. O’Neill, Cudahy 
Packing Co., new chairman of the board, and Harold M. Williams, who will 
succeed Dr. Carpenter as president of the group. Standing (left to right) 
are: Lee Campbell, IAPI merchandising director; W. P. Ayers, Swift & Co., 
member of the executive committee; Opal Ream, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer; J. O. Parker, Washington representative; Marjorie Turner, secretary; 
C. E. Sidler, manager of the IAPI West European headquarters, Frankfurt, 
Germany; Margaret Lally, laboratory director; O. A. Day, Wilson & Co., 
member of executive committee, and Frank G. Wolliney, field service director. 


do operate dairies and egg plants 
where we buy directly from the farm- 
er. In eggs, for example, our original 
sources of supply did not meet the 
basic requirements of quantity, uni- 
form quality, and dependable supply. 
We established our own egg buying 


and candling operations 12 years ago. 
We are now able to supply our cus- 
tomers with really fresh eggs, of uni- 
form quality, every day in the year. 
Although we are responsible for get- 
ting the eggs from the farmer to 


| the consumer, we do not arrange spe- 


cial financing of producers’ opera- 
tions. We pay them by check on the 
basis of how the eggs grade when 
delivered to our candling plants. 


Integration Need 

The retailer’s responsibility is that 
the product he sells be at the place, 
in the form, in a quantity, and at a 
price that will satisfy his customers. 
So long as he can be assured that 
the product will meet these require- 
ments, I see no reason for him to in- 
tegrate into areas of farm produc- 
tion. 

Several forms of integration have, 
of course, been required for many 
years in moving food from farm to 
consumer. Possibly more vertical in- 
tegration will be necessary in the fu- 
ture as we go about feeding a grow- 
ing population. 

But it is my personal hope that 
whatever vertical integration in agri- 
culture is necessary to meet the fu- 
ture needs and desires of the con- 
sumer, we will above all respect the 
rights and freedom of the individual. 
This is basic in safeguarding our 
American free enterprise system. 


RETAILER 


(Continued from page 75) 


it will be their only source of supply 
because of changing markeis and 
problems of keeping balanced inven- 
tories. 

3. If the law will let them, some 
fresh milk processing and bottling 
plants will integrate with chain 
stores. 

4. In general, I believe, chains 
will not go up too far on the stream 
of processing because of: 

a. So many different items. 

b. The demand for national 
brands. 

ec. Return on investment is better 
in retail stores than processing. 

We have seen that at retail and 


wholesale levels there is plenty of in- 
tegration. There is a small amount 
of processing tied to chain store op- 
erations but, in general, there is a 
cut-off between the retail-wholesale 
function and the grading-processing- 
manufacturing functions. 

The integration taking place in ac- 
tual farm production of food is really 
not very large yet except, possibly, 
in poultry meat. Therefore, it is 
largely speculation the impact inte- 
gration is likely to have as it grows 
in farm product marketing. 

Probably the best point to start is 
to see what’s happened with poultry. 
Everybody uses this illustration. The 
Arkansas Poultry Co-op., jointly with 
Armour and the usual feed dealer- 
hatchery combine, markets a large 
quantity of dressed poultry. 

Armour & Co. gets direct store de- 
livery orders for fryers from Jewel 
Tea Co. in Chicago. Poultry processed 
on Monday and Tuesday in Benton- 
ville, Ark., is available for sale at 
Chicago’s Jewel Tea stores by Thurs- 
day for the week end business. The 
processing plant loads the refriger- 
ator truck on the basis of individual 
store orders. How can you get much 
more integration than this? 


Key to Efficiency 

This progress is possible because of 
a known supply as to quantity, qual- 
ity and price before the live poultry 
leaves the farm on the one side and 
on the other a merchandising pro- 
gram of Jewel that knows it will 
have a home for the fryers by Satur- 
day at closing time. 

P & C Food Markets, by placing 
standing orders (they are for stated 
amounts for delivery each week and 
subject to change only occasionally) 
with Armour & Co., have Monday 
morning store door delivery by trac- 
tor-trailer direct from packing plant. 
The truck has left Chicago before 
the price is known by P & C. This 
program with beef and pork has 

(Continued on page 86) 


BOX 1688 


EXTRA PRODUCTION BRAND 
FEED 


TEXO of cose 


And talk about living up to its name! 
Poultrymen can make up to $1.00 more 
per hen annually with this new Texo Feed 
and the Texo Extra Production Laying 
Program. You'll be seeing it advertised .. 
and displayed by Texo Dealers. 


BURRUS FEED MILLS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


WELCOME TO THE AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION! 
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fu razolidone 


.., even in the best of flocks 


Penny-a-month nf-180 feeding helps your 
birds produce extra dollars of egg profit 


Even though you’re already taking advantage of 
good breeding, good feeding and expert manage- 
ment, you still can gain profit-plus performance by 
putting your birds on a feed fortified with a low 
level of nf-180. Painstaking research and poultry- 
men’s records show you can replace relatively 
higher levels of antibiotics, arsenicals or other drugs 
with lower levels of nf-180 and come out dollars 
ahead. 


Increases egg production 


Work at a midwestern university showed that the 
14 pound level of nf-180 improved production 5.8 
percent in caged Leghorns. Another 48-week feeding 
experiment conducted in an eastern egg-producing 
state with caged New Hampshires already under 
highly sanitary, “disease-free” conditions showed 
egg production improvement of 13.2 percent. 

In southeastern tests, nf-180 gave an average im- 
provement of 4 percent over unmedicated control 
birds, while oxytetracyline at twice the level of 
furazolidone produced a smaller improvement of 
3 percent over the controls. 

In work at an eastern laboratory, birds on nf-180 
were about 6 percent higher in egg production at 
the end of 24 weeks, 5.4 percent higher at 32 weeks 
and 3.9 percent higher at 40 weeks. 


Improves feed-egg ratio 


Feeding trials from the midwest and from two 
commercial research organizations show nf-180 
substantially improves feed-egg conversion. Typical 
economies of nf-180 low-level feeding were demon- 
strated by a test flock of a 130-birds in a commer- 
cial operation. During an 814 month period these 
birds produced 113 extra dozens of eggs and saved 
618.8 pounds of feed over an equal number of un- 
medicated control...14 pound less feed was needed 
to produce a dozen eggs. With nf-180 delivering a 
4 percent improvement in feed-egg ratio, you can 
expect 200 extra eggs per ton of feed from hens 
laying at 70 percent production. 


Feeding low-level nf-180 continuously in 8 
different tests improved the feed-egg ratio by 4.9 
percent on the average. The high was 11.6 percent. 


Gives better livability 


Feeds containing low-level nf-180 cut mortality in 
laying flocks. Results from one midwestern univer- 
sity show a reduction in mortality from 33 percent 
to 6.7 percent. In another trial nf-180 saved 6 
extra birds for every 100 on test compared to the 
control flock. By reducing mortality nf-180 saves 
two ways...(1) the market value of your layer 
plus (2) the egg income she produces. 


Improves hatchability-fertility 


Tests in the southwest show that feeding nf-180 
increased the hatching percentage of fertile eggs 
4.6 percent on the average. A 32-week feeding test 
at an eastern commercial laboratory also showed 
that continuous feeding of the 4 pound nf-180 
level increased hatchability from 79 percent to 82 
percent. 


Protects against stress 


Test comparisons demonstrate the positive effect of 
nf-180 in maintaining greater overall performance 
of birds under stress due to disease, nutrition and 
other causes, For example, where severe stress was 
present with New Hampshire hens on litter, nf-180 
at the 1 pound level improved egg production 53.6 
percent. The feed-egg conversion was improved 
26.7 percent and hatchability was increased from 
83.4 to 84.5 percent. 

You can get results such as these because nf-180 
is the medication that controls more poultry dis- 
eases than any other drug. At a continuous low 
level this potent disease-fighter does more to head 
off stress-induced troubles that squeeze production. 
It all adds up to lower-cost eggs, more profit in your 
pocket at the end of the year. 


All these benefits are yours for 


Penny-a-month 


per bird 
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and boosts overall performance 


and here’ s how it wovle 
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| 
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Stress 


4 Unprotected Bird tress 


If perfect flock conditions could be achieved, this bird would 


AD a. produce at the maximum potential given her by good breed- 
4 ing, feeding and management. Unfortunately, nature and 
1g environment throw many stresses at her... causing low-level 
od production, frequent slumps... just average production .. . 


leaving a wide gap between performance and potential. 


Maximum Potentia| 


— Productions » 


q Nf-180 Protected Bird 
Here's help . . . from low-level nf-180 fed continuously. This 
ue greatly reduces the harmful effects of normal, unavoidable 
stresses — housing, sudden cold spells, worming, peck-order 


competition, disease, hot weather and the like. Result: 
se Higher, steadier production, better feed-egg ratio, lower 
mortality ... better overall performance, closer to potential. 


... the payoff: typical results on 1,000 hens per month 


A well-managed commercial flock already at 72% 
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Questions and answers on 
Low-Level Continuous Feeding of layers 


You'll know you are getting “low-level nf-180" in your feed when 
you see .00275% furazolidone on all-mash ration tags, or .0055% 
furazolidone on regular egg mash tags (fed 50-50 with grain). 


If your layer feeds are locally mixed, your dealer can easily add 
nf-180 by obtaining New nf-180 Custom-Mix TEN for you. This 
contains the active drug, furazolidone. Follow mixing directions. 


Q. Why does nf-180 improve production? 


A. Nf-180 is effective against many harmful bacteria. 
Low-level nf-180 reduces the load of bacteria 
that cause secondary infections and sap egg pro- 
duction . . . puts birds in condition to make proper 
use of feeding, breeding and management .. . 
allows them to lay normally. 


Q. Does nf-180 replace other medications added 
to feeds for stimulation of production? 


A. Yes. Nf-180 can replace relatively higher gram- 
levels of other additives and save you money in 
the process. But it is also compatible with other 
additives and may be used with them. 


Q. What about toxic and harmful after effects? 


A. Nf-180 is non-toxic to all pouitry, livestock and 
pets — does not build up in tissue. 


Q. Can nf-180 medicated feeds be fed to 
breeder flocks? 


A. Definitely yes .. . 
and hatchability. 


Q. When should higher levels of nf-180 be fed? 


A. During the first week birds are housed and during 
any period of severe stresses or disease outbreaks. 
Nf-180 at the level of 100 grams furazolidone per 
ton prevents and controls more poultry diseases 
than any other drug. 


improves production, fertility 


Q. Are water medications necessary in addition 


to nf-180 in the feed? 


A. Nf-180 fed continuously at low-level can save you 


money by replacing water medications. (See 
above). If a few birds are too sick to eat or drink, 
individually dose them with nf-180 Tablets and 
let nf-180 in the feed take over. 


Q. Car low-level nf-189 be fed on a 50-50 


mash and scratch program? 


A. Yes . . . in this case the commercial egg mash 
should have 50 grams (.0055% furazolidone per 
ton to give you a 25 gram level in the complete 
ration when half grain is fed. 


Get your feedman to help you put nf-180 
to work boosting your egg profits 


Higher egg profits are always welcome .. . 
always needed. Rare is the case where flock 
performance can’t be improved — more eggs, 
less feed used per dozen, fewer death losses — 
it all adds up. Figures on improvements shown 
in this piece are on the conservative side. Dollar 
gains should show up even better where flocks 
have slipped to 60% production or less. Spend- 


One of those lifesaving 
rotu rans 


germ killers that last 


ing a penny-a-month per bird to get 6 cents 
extra profit or more per bird is worth going 
after. That’s $60.00 or more on 1,000 hens per 
month. Get nf-180 in your feed. Your records 
will show you. 
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If you’re a Feed and Mineral 
manufacturer in the states 


WEST 
OF THE 


= 


nothing to do with integration of 
farm production but is a result of 
packer and store working together. 
However, Armour tells me they do 
not want too large a percentage of 
their total business on this basis be- 
cause of their inability to control 
supply from feed lots. 


Mrs. Housewife Boss? 


I have never been one of those who 
quite subscribe to the thought that 
Mrs. Housewife is our ultimate boss. 
I think she is capable of being led. 
She certainly never asked for hun- 
dreds of the food items that are avail- 
able today. If she did, there would 
not be as many good specialties die 
being born. Most food retailers are 
more concerned over a competitor's 
merchandising program than with 
the housewife. 

Power in Marketing 

There are three general positions 
of power in marketing. They are: 

1. Retail-wholesale. 

2. Assembly - grading - processing- 
manufacturing. 


This 1-MIHE is designed to 
supply enough inert gosto 

‘otec? 2500 tons of alfal- 
storage. 


ducers 


14 


alfalfa quality 
with Kemp Inert Gas Generators! 


Why do more producers protect their dehydrated alfalfa with inert 


gas generated by Kemp? 


The facts are: Kemp Inert Gas Generators were perfected by experts 
and proved over the years by world-wide industry; Kemp Genera- 
tors offer alfalfa producers maximum quality control at a minimum 
of operating cost; Kemp Generator installation is low cost . . . 
maintenance is negligible . . . and operation simple! 


Kemp also offers the most complete line of generator capacities . . . 
one of which can be the most profitable solution to your storage 
problem. Kemp engineers will be glad to discuss details and tech- 
nical information with you; simply write, wire or phone: C. M. 
KEMP MFG. CO., 405 East Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


INERT GAS GENERATORS 


CARBURETORS + BURNERS + FIRE CHECKS 
METAL MELTING UNITS + ADSORPTIVE 
DRYERS + SINGEING EQUIPMENT 


3. Producer or farmer. 

In an economy of plenty, the 
strength or most powerful is the re- 
tailer-wholesaler. The producer or 
farmer has the least power, with the 
processor in the middle. 

In an economy of scarcity, the 
power position is reversed. The only 
trouble is that the years of power 
each may have are not well balanced. 
It seems to take a war to give the 
farmer the balance of power. 

Sometimes when the position is in 
process of change, the assembler- 
grader-processor really gets it. 

Processor-Producer Integration 

1. With complete integration it 
would seem that it would be possible 
to produce food, particularly meat, 
more on the basis of advance orders. 

(Notice I said more, not complete- 
ly.) Let's illustrate. 

Retail stores can forecast surpris- 
ingly accurately sales for several 
weeks or months ahead. 

It’s been demonstrated without a 
corporate tie-up a retailer and pack- 
er can do business without a known 
price at the time an order is given. 

When we have a processor inte- 
grated with a farmer and the pro- 
cessor with a known amount of bus- 
iness coming up, both can certainly 
plan production schedules. 

I do believe as we get fewer farm- 
ers and larger retailers, a program of 
negotiation and integration can take 
some of the highs and lows off our 
production. This alone would be a 
real accomplishment. 

If some advance ordering can take 
place with integration and help to 
stabilize the supply of food, then it 
surely follows that the price will 
fluctuate less. Then the question aris- 
es, will the price be a high one or a 
low one? 

I am sure neither extreme will 
take place, but will guess price will 
be on the low side. We tend to have 
maximum facilities and then have to 
use them. To do this we cut price. 
Even with some control over supply, 
I think consumers can look for rea- 
sonable to cheap food prices. 

2. Quality. Quality in food is al- 
ways important. Quality that sells 
is relative. I’m not one who believes 
in a high practical quality. There is 
less waste and it sells better. Inte- 
gration with better control and use 
of science at producer level should 
give us larger supplies of good prac- 
tical quality. Integration should make 
it easier to effect latest scientific 
knowledge. 

Conclusion 

I am sure by now you have decided 
that the writer doesn’t see much 
wrong with integration as it concerns 
marketing farm products. Integra- 
tion as it affects the farmer may be 
something else, but a discussion of it 
is not my assignment. 

Integration, if well handled at all 
levels of marketing, cannot but help 
in the development of orderly and 
direct marketing. 


PRODUCER 


(Continued from page 74) 


benefits for him which are enjoyed 
by employees of other industries, 
such as sick leave, annual vacation 
with pay, group insurance, company 
retirement benefits, and _ college 
scholarships for deserving children of 
employees? Many businesses can con- 
trol production by hiring or laying 
off workers, but the farmer, because 
of his long term program, cannot 
operate that way. True it is that 
very few farmers will ever become 
really wealthy, but the knowledge 
that wealth can be obtained and that 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. @ 
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Penicillin and Bacitracin 
Foster Vitamin Synthesis 


Recent studies with chicks show 
that adding penicillin and bacitracin 
to the rations depresses the num- 
bers of vitamin-requiring bacteria 
in the digestive tract, and increases 
the numbers of vitamin-synthesizing 
bacteria. This demonstrates another 
benefit of these antibiotics in im- 
proving growth of poultry. 


Vitamin E Lack Lowers 
Chick Body Temperature 


Several recent tests show that poul- 
try on rations deficient in vitamin E 
have body temperatures several de- 
grees lower than birds on normal 
feed. With extreme deficiency of vi- 
tamin E,body temperatures dropped 
many degrees in these tests. This 
indicates the possible value of vita- 
min E in stresses caused by cold 
weather feeding. 


Methionine in Ration 
Stimulates Digestion of 
Cellulose by Ruminants 


Tests using artificial ruamens, which 
were later verified by actual lamb 
feeding trials, show that methio- 
nine consistently increases cellulose 
digestion. The amino acids, alanine 
and proline, also improved cellulose 
digestion but the sulfur-containing 
amino acid methionine was more ef- 
fective than either alanine or proline 
in the artificial rumen. 

Other amino acids tested had no 
effect on digestion of cellulose. In 
actual lamb feeding trials, methio- 
nine produced gains that paralleled 
the results in the artificial rumen. 


bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 


1. VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTS 


.$.1, MENADIONE PRODUCTS (vitamin K3) 


1. BHT PRODUCTS 
-S.1. CUSTOM MIXES 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Feed Developments Loom Ahead 
As AFMA Reaches Golden Anniversary 


In the last 50 years, feed industry progress has been greater than in 
all previous history. But, many feed experts agree that even greater 
advances will occur in the years just ahead. 


The tremendous growth in volume 
of manufactured feeds has been ac- 
companied by even greater improve- 
ments in feed quality and efficiency. 
Lower-cost, better-flavored meat, 
milk and eggs have been natural 
results of the fast acceptance of 
new developments by the feed in- 
dustry. U.S.I. has helped in making 
many of these important changes, 
as a leader in introducing such valu- 
able fermentation products as mo- 
lasses distillers solubles, riboflavin 
and vitamin Bj2, and as the pioneer 
producer of methionine. 


Feeds Boost Poultry Use 


The close cooperation of feed manu- 
facturers, ingredient suppliers and 
agricultural experiment stations, in 
developing better feeds, has been in- 
creasingly evident. Mrs. Consumer 
has benefitted greatly, although she 
scarcely realizes the contribution 
the feed industry has made in sup- 

lying her with nutritious, econom- 
ical animal products. 


—Univ. of Wisconsin photo 


Fifty years of feed progress are shown in 
this photo of 9-week-old chicks grown on 
rations typical of the years indicated. 
Similar improvement is needed in feeds for 
other kinds of livestock. 


@ U.S.1. RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 


@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE (25% dry or 
70% solution) 


@ MOREA® PREMIX 
@ U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 


NOUSTRIAL CuHEemicats Co. 


Poultry consumption has moved 
up fast in relation to pork and beef, 
thanks to new feeding and breeding 
developments with meat birds. The 
time is ripe for similar advances in 
other forms of meat. Mrs. Consumer 
wants better quality at lower cost 
... and she wants it now. 


Must Please Food Buyer 


Today the consumer benefits from 
the feed industry’s use of vitamins, 
amino acids, antibiotics, hormones, 
vegetable proteins as well as other 
innovations such as automation and 
bulk handling. One of the newest 
advances is labor-saving liquid 
feeds. U.S.I., with Feed Service 
Corporation of Crete, Nebraska, is 
producing MOREA® Premix for 
making MOREA liquid feed supple- 
ment for ruminants. 

This new product helps farmers 
cut feed costs and get faster gains. 
It gives packers better grade car- 
casses and higher dressing percent- 
age. It gives grocers and consumers 
tender, flavorful, lean meat with less 
fat. MOREA liquid feed builds high 
feed efficiency in producing the kind 
of meat the customer wants, 

Selling feed today is not simple, 
as recent trends in contract produc- 
tion of poultry and red meats have 
shown. The chain effects reach all 
the way to the supermarket and the 
corner store and back again. Like 
the farmer and the processor, the 
feed man must consider the con- 
sumer. As leaders in the feed indus- 
try gather this month, they may 
well assess their aims in improv- 
ing feed technology this way: “Mrs. 
Consumer—we aim to serve you!” 


MOREA is a registered trademark of Feed Service 
Corporation. 


U.S.1. oL-METHIONINE (feed grade) 
U.S.1. PERMADRY (sealed-in vitamin A) 
U.S.1. VITAMIN Ds (stabilized) 

U.S.1. NIACIN 

U.S.1. VITAMIN E PRODUCTS 


99 PARK AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
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there is freedom to strive and com- 
pete for that obviously desirable ob- 
jective must ever be present. 


Incentives Needed 

The success of our free enterprise 
economy stems from incentives for 
the individual, and, as of now, I do 
not believe that individualism has 
outlived its usefulness in agriculture. 

Pride in personal achievement has 
had far more to do with the rapid 
growth and advancement of scientific 
knowledge in agriculture than any 
other factor. The farmer who wins 
will be the one who makes the great- 
est use of advancing science. He does 
not necessarily have to be a big 
farmer; he must be, above all else, 
mentally alert. 

The threat of swine integration is 
serving a good purpose if it forces 
all cf us, desiring to continue on an 
individual, independent basis, to be- 
come more efficient. If outside inter- 
ests do take over the production of 
swine, it will be because we have 
not kept pace with all of the latest 


information made available to us. 

Any independent hog producer can 
provide himself with all of the latest 
production ideas that contract farm- 
ing claims to provide. He can secure 
performance high-tested breeding 
stock and he can do his own testing 
or have it done under the supervision 
of county and state swine producer 
associations. He can set up and follow 
a multiple farrowing program using 
his present equipment as a basis. He 
has available all of the latest infor- 
mation on how to curb disease, and 
he can very easily keep up on the 
latest developments in least-cost 
rations. 


Marketing Problem 


Yes, the production end can be 
handled. But marketing—this is the 
hard one to keep up with and under- 
stand. 

We are told that our market econ- 
omy is controlled by the action of 
consumers. In buying or in not buy- 
ing, the consumers determine what 


ought to be produced, both in quality 
and quantity. 

Since this is the case, we should 
continually strive to give the con- 
sumer the best product possible, but 
not at a price that does not allow 
the producer a fair return for his 
labor and investment. If we produce 
a product that meets the consumers’ 
specifications, then we, or those that 
process and retail our products, are 
in a better bargaining position to 
secure a fair price. 

The only person we can look to 
for our profit is the consumer. If we 
meet his specifications, then we can 
bargain with him. That is the only 
way our take is decided. 

Examples Cited 

A case was brought to my atten- 
tion where a sizable feed company 
contacted the hog-buying department 
of a ruputable packing firm and en- 
deavored to secure a guaranteed 
premium on all hogs produced under 
their contracts, even though some 
of them might not grade No. 1, in 


Proving the Versatility and Performance 


Although engineered primarily as a hard pellet mill, the Wenger 
Multi-Duty is exceeding expectations in every field of feed 
processing. For producing hard pellets (with or without liquids) 
Wenger blended mash feeds, and with Hi-Molasses pellet 
extruder available as an optional extra, the Multi-Duty repre- 
sents the greatest advance in feed processing in many years. 


FOR ECONOMY — 


@ in total equipment cost 

© in man hours per ton of 
production 

@ in operation 

@ in liquid proportioning 

@ in floor space 

®@ in installation costs 

@ in minimizing contamination 
hazards 

No other pellet mill is the equal 

of the Multi-Duty. 
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Ashland, Kansas 


PHONE I11 


formance and the Wenger Company is tops in service and ‘follow thru’. 
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Mr. Ray Steel, Vice Pres. “ 
Honeggers’, Inc. 
Indianola, lowa 


Honeggers’ 100 HP Multi-Duty Pellet 
Mill which is used in producing both 
hard pellets and Hi-Molasses pellets 
in their new mill at Indianola, lowa. 


Mr. Steele says “Our new Wenger 
Multi-Duty does even better than we 
had hoped for. I’m sure this machine 
is the answer to the need in the feed 
industry for a smaller, but still a more 
efficient feed manufacturing plant.” 


Mr. Larry Jenkins, Fresident 
Texas Feed & Cattle Co., 
Kilgore, Texas 


Wenger's 100 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with built in liquid conditioning 
feeder for fats and molasses is the heart of their fine new mill. 


Mr. Jenkins says: “We are obtaining optimum quality control in blending 
liquids in our Wenger Multi-Duty Pellet Mill with excellent tonnage and a 


Mr. Wendell $. Haley, Manager 
Ashland Cooperative Exchange 


Ashland is using a new Wenger 50 HP Multi-Duty Pellet Mill to make 
Hard Pellets and Hi-Molasses Pellets as well as molasses meal feeds. 


Mr. Haley states that, “In my opinion the Multi-Duty is tops in per- 


exchange for a guaranteed weekly 
supply. 

Would a situation of this kind be 
conducive to good consumer rela- 
tions? Would this help pork to re- 
gain its position in the American 
diet? 

They tell us that contract hog feed- 
ing has built-in production control 
because there is no contracting for 
products that aren’t needed. 

What happened to production in 
contract broiler feeding? From the 
information I can gather, it appears 
that over-production, not increased 
efficiency, was the cause of the low 
prices paid by consumers during the 
last year for broilers. And why has 
the broiler industry been under in- 
vestigation by the congressional small 
business committee? 

Prof. Wendell Earle of Cornell 
University says, “To be successful, an 
integrated program must pay higher 
prices for eggs and provide feed at 
lower cost to producers. There is no 
evidence yet that they can accomp- 
lish either of these objectives with 
the present contracts.” 


Different Opinions 

The feed companies have different 
opinions about contract swine feed- 
ing. Some are betting that swine 
integration is sure to take over. 
Others are of the opinion that the 
independent producer will be around 
for a good long time. Those who are 
betting on integration are in the 
process of diversifying their activi- 
ties to include production financing. 
Evidently they have decided that 
they have exploited the maximum 
opportunities in their own field and 
that they are now ready to move in- 
to the other guy’s field. 

They probably will be willing to 
raise hogs at cost in order to have a 
Steadier and more profitable outlet 
for their feed. I'm afraid that a lot 
of corners are going to be turned 
too short if outside interests, such 
as feed companies, are going to be 
the marketing agents for contract 
hog production. A feed company’s 
business is selling feed, and I am 
sure that their financing policies for 
contract feeding are being used only 
as feed sales gimmicks. 


At the Crossroads 

It may be that the only way farm- 
ers can gain bargaining power is to 
band together, but the record of 
farmers in support of cooperative 
marketing efforts has not been good 
In my opinion, we are at the ¢ross- 
roads in agriculture. Producers are 
going to have to make their own de- 
cisions as to what their freedom is 
worth. I, personally, am a strong ad- 
vocate of independence, but not of 
stubborness. I would rather relin- 
quish a fraction of my independence 
and still retain a voice in the opera- 
tion of my business than to lose all 
of my independence. 

It may be that cooperative mar- 
keting agencies will give the farmer 
an opportunity to integrate his own 
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‘We recommend Morton every time” 


In his area, Hubert Wiles does an outstanding job of selling Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. 
His sales volume runs about 75 tons of T-M a year and T-M Salt grows increasingly important 
to his business and profits. 

We feel the successful experience of this dealer in selling Morton T-M Salt is of value to all 
salt dealers. Therefore, we checked with Mr. Wiles and now pass along the “‘secret’’ of his 
sales success. He reports: 


“‘We recommend T-M Salt to all our livestock feeders. Once started on T-M they make it a 
regular part of their feeding program and become steady customers. As a result our sales BACKED BY 


of T-M grow steadily. 
“Any dealer should find Morton T-M a profitable item in his line. It’s a quality product STRONG ADVERTISING 


and the Morton name, backed by strong advertising, makes it a product that sells easily,”’ As a Morton dealer your T-M sales effort 
Mr. Wiles states. is backed by consistent, down-to-earth 
T-M Salt helps build feed business. When sold for free choice feeding to beef cattle, advertising in leading farm and ranch 
dairy herds, sheep and hogs, Morton T-M Salt makes all feeds do a better job for livestock publications. Radio sales messages also 
raisers. That, of course, means satisfied customers and repeat orders for both T-M Salt tell farmers and ranchers everywhere the 
benefits of using T-M Salt. Listen to the 

Alex Dreier radio show ‘“Topic for Today”’ 
If you already handle Morton T-M Salt, take a tip from Mr. Wiles and increase your sales every Saturday immediately following the 
volume and profits. If you would like to add T-M Salt to your line, write Morton Salt “Farm and Home Hour.” 
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THE Montana BLOWER 
FILLS BULK TANKS, BINS; 
=i FEED 20 FEET! 


The MONTANA Grain & 
- Feed Blower puts you in 
the bulk business for 
minimum investment — 


yet does job effectively, 
efficiently. Fits any make 
or size truck or pick-up. 
Can be used alone or 
combined with conveyor- 
bottom =. Blows feed, 


LIST 


price 9240 


SOME DEALERSHIPS 
STILL AVAILABLE 


TRUCK GRAIN BLOWER CO. | 
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FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 
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NUTRITIVE FEEDS 
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PRODULAC 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH GRAINS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


production with marketing. Maybe 
state marketing orders are the an- 
swer; maybe the new kind of selec- 
tive selling cooperative as advocated 
by the editor of Farm Journal is the 
answer. 

Howard Hill, president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau, says, “If integration is 
coming, the Iowa farmer is going to 
see to it that integration’s benefits 
accrue to the farmer rather than 
someone else.” 

It is time we ask ourselves what 
kind of an agriculture we want. It 
isn’t going to do any good to lean 
against the barn door and feel sorry 
for ourselves or to blame the big guy 
because he is more efficient than we 
are. 

We must become more interested 
in what happens to the product after 
it leaves the farm. A knowledge of 
marketing set-up is now just as im- 
portant as any phase of production. 
It appears to me that the kind of 
marketing agency necessary to be at 
all effective must be backed by a 
majority of the best farmers in the 
nation. 

Until we in agriculture become big 
enough to ignore our petty differ- 
ences and jealousies, we will con- 
tinue to run standing still. We must 
become concerned enough to band to- 
gether in the defense of our business 
rights, or else we will all have to 
share the blame if outside interests 
take over. 

Urges Unity 

If we were all united, we would 
then have the necessary members, 
all directed toward one common goal 
for the good of all farmers. We would 
then have the bargaining power need- 
ed with which to attack our market- 
ing problems. We would then be 
heard and respected by all other in- 
dustries. 

In my home county the bankers’ 
association is quite active and they 
are, of course, very interested in 
keeping abreast with our fast-mov- 
ing agriculture. They realize that ag- 


production which is making efficien- 
cy an absolute necessity for financial 
success. They have a big stake in 
the future of agriculture and are dis- 
turbed by the advent of these new 
swine production financing plans be- 
ing offered by outside interests. 

They have taken a realistic view 
of the situation and have sought in- 
formation on the latest scientific pro- 
duction methods so that they are in 
a position to pass on this information 
to their farmer customers. They 
know that when too much outside 
capital enters the picture, outside 
management follows. They also know 
that if too many individual farms 
disappear, rural banks will follow. 

If we, the farmers, are to keep in- 
tact our stake in agriculture, we 
must do it by doing a better job of 
producing and marketing; thereby 
convincing consumers that we can 
meet their specifications better than 
any factory farm. 


Babcock Firm Opens 


Hatchery in Florida 


QUINCY, FLA.—The new Babcock 
Gulf Hatchery, Inc., opened May 8 
at Quincy with ceremonies that in- 
cluded a “ribbon cutting,” egg pro- 
ducers’ clinic and a free barbecue. 
The operation is associated with 
Babcock Poultry Farm, Inc., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

The hatchery will serve Alabama, 
northwest Florida, southwest Georgia 
and central Tennessee, according to 
William Montague, manager. 

Mr. Montague located in Florida 
last fall to set up the new hatchery. 
A native of Tennessee, he received 
his poultry and hatchery training at 
the University of Missouri under Dr. 
E. M. Funk. He managed a hatchery 
at Jackson, Miss., for 8% years be- 
fore joining the Babcock organiza- 
tion, where he was in charge of the 
Babcock national franchise program 
for two years. 
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BUILDING POULTRY PROCESSING PLANT—John Tyson (left), owner 
of Tyson's Feed and Hatchery, Springdale, Ark., and Keith Elliott, examine 
blueprints for the processing plant under construction for Tyson Poultry, 
Inc., which was formed by Mr. Tyson. Mr. Elliott will be general manager. 
The Tyson feed mill can be seen in picture on wall behind them. 


Arkansas Firm Expands 


Integrated Operations 


SPRINGDALE, ARK.—John Ty- 
son, founder and owner of Tyson’s 
Feed & Hatchery here, has announced 
formation of a new firm, Tyson 
Poultry, Inc., which has let contracts 
and started construction on a 60x260- 
ft. poultry processing plant. 

The plant is to be in production 
Aug. 1, and will initially dress, pack 
and distribute ice-packed poultry, 
according to Mr. Tyson. It is to be 
of up-to-date design, with separate 


picking and eviscerating rooms and 
a viscera flow-away system. Plans 
have been approved by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, he said, for 
federal inspection. 

Equipment is to be installed which 
will enable personnel to dress 3,000 
birds an hour and a total of 28,000 
daily. The building has been designed 
so that production can be expanded 
to 4,800 hourly and 40,000 daily, 
without additional construction. The 
building is to be a Butler Stee] 
structure, with masonry wails and 
a galvanized roof. It will house a 
“straight work-through” plan, with 


live birds unloaded at one end and 
ice-packed, dressed birds loaded out 
the other. The processing equipment 
will be supplied by the Southern 
Equipment Co., Gainesville, Ga. 

Keith Elliott, formerly manager 
of the Southern Poultry Processing 
Plant, Terrell, Texas, will be general 
manager of the plant in Springdale, 
which is expected to employ about 
100 people at full capacity. 

Mr. Tyson said his feed and hatch- 
ery firm is one of the largest inte- 
grated poultry organizations in the 
area, and includes hatching, feed 
manufacturing and growing opera- 
tions on both its own and those of 
contract growers. It also includes live 
delivery to processors with a fleet of 
Tyson feeder trucks. 


Division of Fisheries 


Institute Elects Head 


SAN FRANCISCO — Stanley W. 
Letson, Portland, Maine, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Fisheries Institute’s 
industrial products division at the 
Institute’s 13th annual convention in 
San Francisco recently. Mr. Letson 
is treasurer of the Maine Marine 


Products Co. 
Thomas A. Barber, J. Howard 
Smith, Inc., Port Monmouth, N.J., 


was named vice chairman, and Ex- 
teen Corbett, Nassau Fertilizer & 
Oil Co., Fernandina Beach, Fla., was 
elected secretary. 

Other members of the committee 
are Raymond L. Haynie, Jr., Reed- 
ville Oil & Guano Co., Reedville, Va.; 
Earl P. McFee, Gorton’s of Glouces- 
ter, Gloucester; Harvey W. Smith, 
Fish Meal Co., Beaufort, N. C.; 
George R. Wallace, Wallace Fisher- 
ies Co., Morehead City, N.C.; James 
T. Barnes, Brunswick Navigation Co., 
Southport, N.C., and Jack T. Styron, 


Louisiana Menhaden Co., New Or- 
leans. Mr. Styron is the retiring 
chairman of the committee. 


Bulk Feed Equipment 
Displays Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS — The bulk feed 
equipment industry will sponsor a 
“bulk feed fair” at the Minnesota 
fair grounds, St. Paul, June 11-13, 
according to R. S. Noller, assistant 
regional sales manager, farm equip- 
ment division, Butler Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Mr. Noller has sent a letter of 
notification of the affair, and an in- 
vitation to attend, to 125 sales man- 
agers of feed companies. 

In the letter he said, “The reason 
we are doing this is to aid you in 
the merchandising of bulk feed. This 
will give you a chance, if you so 
choose, to educate all of your in- 
terested people in the latest in bulk 
equipment by actually showing it to 
them. 

“From experience we know the 
dealers are asking your people ques- 
tions about bulk. They want the 
right answers so as to get the best 
equipment for the particular use they 
have in mind.” 

He said all equipment companies 
have been contacted in regard to 
showing their equipment, and that 
a complete line of bulk feed handling, 
transporting and storage equipment 
will be on display for feed men. 


Virginia Inspection Fee 


ROANOKE, VA. — The summaries 
of state feed laws published in the 
April 26 issue of Feedstuffs show a 
registration fee of $15 per brand for 
canned animal feeds annually in the 
state of Virginia summary on page 
50. This is incorrect. The Virginia 
law should read, “Canned animal 
feeds must be registered annually 
by Jan. 1; subject to $25 annual in- 
spection fee per brand.” 


45 degrees. 


7' x 12' platform handles pick-ups and long wheelbase trucks. 


Double cylinders give extra lifting power—hoist rises to 


No wheels—rails—no overhead structure—no danger of 


injury to operator or damage to truck. 


When not in operation, platform is flush with ground level 


and becomes usable working space. 


lower cost. 


Like all Jay Bee equipment, the Jay Bee Hydraulic Truck 
Hoist is built to do more work—to do it better—and at 


FOR COMPLETE - J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., Dept. F, Franklin, Tenn. t 
INFORMATION i Please send me complete information about the - 
MAIL THIS - Jay Bee Hydraulic Truck Hoist : 
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This cow at Purina’s Research Farm not only makes judgments in 


the usual manner, but also shows why through a window in her side. 
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they shall judged 


Every year, scores of new additives... new 
feed ingredients...are born. All of these 
new additives merit the attention of the feed 
industry. 


In order to fully, and properly, evaluate new 
feed additives, Purina has built one of the 
largest privately owned research laboratories 
in the world... staffed by 228 scientists and 
technicians. These scientific minds — using 
the latest diagnostic techniques and equip- 
ment—research the steadily increasing flow 
of new additives. Their initial findings— 
backed up by observations on thousands of 
small laboratory animals—are reported. 
These judgments are respected. 


However, these judgments are not final. 


Before any new ingredient—or combination of 


ingredients—is added to the feed in the Checker- 
board Bag, it must be accepted by a better quali- 
fied jury .. . a livestock jury. 


This livestock jury lives at Purina’s Research 
Farms. Its job: to decide the fate of new addi- 
tives, new ingredients, new combinations. 


It may take this livestock jury (composed 
of “‘average” farm animals) months, possibly 
years, to digest and weigh all the evidence. 
But, once this jury reports a “go-ahead” 
verdict ...once milling equipment is re- 
designed and production is geared up... 
farmers throughout the country benefit from 
the improved feed . . . an improved feed that 
can be depended upon... an improved feed 
that has been judged for animals by a jury 
of animal peers. 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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ACompletePelleted Ration 
for Self-Feeding Lambs 


“Self-feeding of lambs is practical. Lambs can be started 
on a full feed from the first day. Lambs that are self-fed 
and full-fed, from the first day, gain up to twice the usually 
accepted figure of '/3 Ib. daily for hand-fed fattening lambs. 
A complete, balanced, pelleted ration has been the key to 
this improved method of feeding lambs. It is one of the 
first real ‘breakthroughs’ in lamb feeding.” 


By T. W. Perry, W. M. Beeson and 


Claude Harper 
Purdue University 


The past 15 to 20 years have wit- 
nessed rapid changes in feeding and 
management methods of the red- 
meat animals under farm conditions. 
Changes, in the main, are the result 


of research findings uncovered in the 
field of animal nutrition. 

Probably more changes have been 
brought about in the field of swine 
nutrition and management than for 


beef cattle and sheep, although very 
recently such discoveries as anti- 
biotics, hormones, improved supple- 
ments and improved self-feeding 
methods have had a definite impact 
on beef cattle feeding methods. 

On the other hand, sheep nutrition 
and feeding methods have not been 
altered substantially for several dec- 
ades. This can be attributed to the 
fact that research into fundamental 
nutritional requirements for lambs 
has not been as intensive as is the 
case for swine and beef cattle. 

Research started at Purdue several 
years ago was designed along the 
lines of recent beef cattle and swine 
research in that some revolutionary 
techniques were applied. For exam- 
ple, we have assumed in the past 
that getting feeder lambs up to a 
full feed was a process that involved 
a great number of hazards and that 
unless extreme cautions were em- 
ployed lambs would go “off feed” 
easily and thus much time in the 
feed lot would be lost. Furthermore, 


How DuPont helps you sell feeds 


containing TWO 


PONT advertisements 
like the one on the right 
are telling dairymen that the 
top purebred herds in the coun- 
try are fed rations containing 
“Two-Sixty-Two.” 

This Du Pont ad is appear- 
ingin “Hoard’s Dairyman” and 
other leading farm publica- 
tions. It features the Maiden 
Hill Ayrshire herd, one of the 
largest and most outstanding 
purebred herds in the country, 
a herd that is fed a dairy ration 
containing ‘““Two-Sixty-Two.” 

Leading herds of the other 


How the Blackadars practi 
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excellent 


-SIXTY-TWO 


FEED COMPOUND 


herd that recent 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The new lamb 
feeding development described in 
the accompanying article is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Perry, “one of the first 
real ‘breakthroughs’ in the lamb 
feeding business that has occurred 
in the past 25 to 30 years.” He indi- 
cates that work at Purdue with the 
complete pelleted ration has shown 
it to have many distinct advantages 
over hand feeding methods, and it 
is expected to become a definitely- 
established practice. 


the process of self feeding is not 
widespread. 
But why must the process of 
bringing lambs up to a full feed be 
so tedious and why is the practice of 
self feeding something to read about, 
but seldom practiced? Research was 
initiated at Purdue to see whether 
lambs could be started on full feed 
—and at the same time self fed—the 
first day they were turned into the 
feed lot. It was felt the key to such 
a feeding plan was the proper bal- 
ance of nutrients. 
Three years research with feeder 
lambs has shown the following: 
1. Self feeding of lambs is practi- 
cal. 

2. Lambs can be started on a full 
feed from the first day 

3. Lambs that are self fed and 
full fed, from the first day, gain more 
rapidly than the usually accepted 
figure of % lb. daily for hand fed 
fattening lambs. 


PELLETED, BALANCED RATION 
IS THE KEY: A complete, balanced 
ration mixed together and pelleted 
has been the key to this improved 
method of feeding lambs, which has 
removed many of the hazards of 
lamb feeding and which has resulted 
in increased rates of gain. 

Research conducted in 1955 indi- 
cated the type of roughage included 
in the pellet was of importance. In 
the pellet used in the 1955 studies, 
the sole source of roughage was de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. Lambs fed this 
pellet developed excessively loose 
droppings and it was necessary to 
add some medium to poor quality 
hay to the ration in order to get the 
lambs back “on feed.” Therefore, 
subsequent pellets were designed to 
contain some poorer quality rough- 
age, such as ground corn cobs, plus 
a smaller percentage of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal. 


ness of cows and 450-acre busi to Flo 
dairy breeds will be featured in Blackadar's four si titen®. Each of Mr yrshires have been consistent aiden Hil For the past two years a ration, 
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a continuing series of advertise- Albert Blackadar handles might Constructive Breeders 
laying operation, Dexter is hatchery and recognition composition shown in Table 1 has 
ments to dairymen. All of them has charge of the and Association for utara been fed: 
will back up your sales effort school moet Arnold, ail and produc. TABLE 1. PURDUE LAMB "58" PELLET 
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The results from two trials from 
feeding the Table 1 pelleted rations 
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For dependable service, prompt delivery order “TWO-SIXTY-TWO” from your nearest agent or Du Pont office: 
3950 N. W. Yeon Avenue 


Agricultural Services, Davis Enterprises, Inc. Harris-Crane, Inc. Sunset Feed & Grain Co. 
ne. 919 S. Perry St. 221 S. Church St. 805 Dun Bidg. Portiand 10, Ore. 

402 Flour Exchange Bldg. Dayton 1, Ohio Charlotte, N.C. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 650 West 8th South 3270 Southside 
Minneapolis, Minn. Carroll Swanson Sales Co. Salt Lake City, Utah j 
Arch Sales Co. R. D. Erwin Co. oe Feed & Grain Cedar Rapids, lowa 10th & Corctine St Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 838 Third National Bank . 620 Des Moines Bidg. - WaAbash 1-1950 


741 N. Milwaukee St. San Francisco 19, Calif. 
Denver 16, Colo. Bldg. Des Moines 9, lowa 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 4000 First Avenue South 


Greeley, Colo. Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 

' P. R. Markley, Inc. Seattle 4, Wash. 
Bartels and Shores Good-Life Chemical, Inc. Lafayette Bida. 

Chemical Co. 301 South First St. Philadelphia, Pa. . Spokane 1, Wash 

1400 St. Louis Avenue Effingham, P. 0. Box 1188 

Kansas City 7, Mo. Pless & Sheahan Dallas 9, Texas J. F. Young Co. 

700 East 17th St. Grandone, Inc. P. 0. Box 2654 1422 E. 6th St. 3270 Southside Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas Needham, Mass. Memphis 2, Tenn. Los Angeles 21, Calif. Cincinnati, Ohio ip Sve - 

E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) « POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT Du Pont's 
1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. - 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois + 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. TWO-SIXTY-TWO 


Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) Limited, P. 0. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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fou are sure of pi 
‘Custom Selected” 


PRATER BLUE STREAK DUAL-POWER 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 
with Pratermatic Screen 
Changer For Granular 
Grind and unlimited 
conveying capac- 
ity in any di- 
rection. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK FIBRE GRINDER 
WITH SEPARATE FAN 

Grinds toughest fibrous materials 
into specific sizes (for production 
use or blending with other ma- 
terials). 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK HEAVY 
DUTY GRINDER 
Designed to handle 
all dry materials, from 
a few pounds to contin- 
ous production; produces 
an even granular grind sized 
to desired degree of fineness. 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
STREAMLINER 

Used for processing 
grain in small feed 
stores and 
hatcheries. 


Prater Blue Streak Mills are available in speeds of 1200-1800- 
3600 RPM. To be sure of profitable grinding, let us help you 
select a mill that fits your operation and suits your plant. 


é Zz, GRANULAR GRIND 1s coop susiness! 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

DUAL SCREEN HEAVY DUTY MILL 
Used in the granular 
reduction of soybean, / 
linseed and cotton / 
seed meal, tankage 
and meat-scraps. 


‘rater Mill 
operation 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 

ADVANCE CUSTOM MILL 

Produces the famous and exclu- 
Reduction GRANULAR 


PRATER BLUE 
STREAK FIBRE 


with fan on Rotor 

Shaft. The finest, 
lowest cost-per-ton 
grinding and sizing 
equipment. Large capac- 
ity for continuous production. 


Mixing ond Grinding 


Ooo 


PRATER BLUE STREAK 
HAY & GRAIN GRINDER 
Especially designed for 
grinding hay, rough- 
ages, shucky ear corn, 
small grain and 
other bulky feed. 


'$. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Please send me the books I've checked—no obligation 
to me, of course! 


C] Granular Grind is Good Business! 

Prater Fibre Grinders 

The new Blue Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 
Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 
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TABLE 
1957-58 (60 days) 
3 mg. 
1956-57 No DES 
(67 days) DES Implant 
Number lambs ..... 24 20 20 
initial weight, ib. .. 74 75 74 
Final weight, Ib. ... 109 107 116 
Total gain, ib. ..... 35 32 42 
Av. daily gain, Ib... 0.53 0.54 0.70 
Pellets daily, ib. ... 4.1 46 4.7 
Pellets per 100 Ib. 
758 845 668 


(1956-1957 and 1957-1958) with 
western feeder ewe and _ wether 
lambs are shown in Table 2. 

In both trials the lambs were 
turned into filled feeders the first 
day and thus were on “full feed” 
from the first day of the feed lot 


period. There was no scouring or 
going off feed. The lambs appeared 
to be well filled and content any time 
of the day or night. This observa- 
tion is substantiated by the rapid and 
efficient gains attained by lambs be- 
ing fed the pellet. During the first 
14 days the lambs gained 1.6 Ib. per 
head daily. 

Many lamb feeders feel that feed 
remaining in the trough from the 
previous feed should be cleaned out 
before adding feed. However, no feed 
was removed from the feeders ex- 
cept for a certain amount of pow- 
dered pellets. 

Many modifications of the pellet 


TABLE 3. 76 DAYS ON FEED 


Lot I Lot I! Lot II! Lot IV Lot V Lot VI 
7.5% 10% 7.5% 

Regular yellow cane rease, 9% 5.1% 

pellet grease sugar 10% sugar skim milk fish mea! 
Number lambs .........5-seceeeee 24 24 24 24 24 24 
initial weight, Ib. .........--see 74 73 72 72 72 
Final weight, Ib. .........+0eeeeee 109 100 108 102 104 102 
Total gain, Ib.* 35 36 30 31 
Daily gain, Ib. .....-.ceeeeeeeeee 0.53 0.40 0.54 0.45 0.47 0.44 
Pellets, daily 4.1 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.9 3.5 
Pellets/100 Ib. gain, ib. .........-- 758 873 747 771 827 797 


*Least significant difference for gain: 5%, 3.59 Ib.; 


1%, 5.2 Ib. 


have been tested. In the 1956-1957 
feeding trial the following modifica- 
tions were tested: (1) 7.5% yellow 
grease, (2) 10% cane sugar, (3) 10% 
cane sugar plus 7.5% yellow grease, 
(4) replacing soybean meal with an 
equivalent amount of dried skim- 
milk, and (5) replacing soybean meal 
with an equivalent amount of fish 
meal (Menhaden, 60%). It can be 
seen from Table 3 that none of the 
combinations tested improved the 
performance of the pellet. 
Summary 

1. What is probably the first real 
“breakthrough” in lamb feeding has 
been the development of a complete 
mixed ration pelleted into a % in. 
pellet. 

2. The advantages of a pelleted 
complete mixed ration for feeder 
lambs are: 

a. permits self feeding 

b. eliminates hazards of bring- 
ing lambs up to a “full 
feed” since lambs are on 
full feed the first day 


REA FEED 


PROCADIAN UREA 
PUTS PROFITS FEED 


When you use PROCADIAN Urea as an ingredient 
in your mixed feeds and concentrates for cattle and 
sheep, you and your customers benefit many ways. 
PROCADIAN Urea is an economical, concentrated 
source of protein for ruminants. It also is a quick 
source of nitrogen for the micro-organisms that build 
protein and also break down roughage into digestible 
form. With PROCADIAN Urea they work faster and 
better to give cattle and sheep improved feed value 


from all the roughage they eat. 


The high concentration of PROCADIAN Urea 
helps you put everything else in the feed bag that is 
needed to build high feed efficiency—vitamins, min- 
erals, energy and other essentials. Your formulating 
job is easier when you use PROCADIAN Urea. 


This year Nitrogen Division is again expanding its 
urea production facilities, already the nation’s largest. 
You can get PROCADIAN Urea promptly in 
quantity, pure, fresh, free-flowing and packed in 
moisture-resistant bags. You also get the sales-building 
advantages of powerful PROCADIAN advertising 
that tells your customers to “look for urea on the tag.” 
When you need urea, it pays to buy PROCADIAN! 


ob 


NITROGEN 
DIVISION 


Hopewell, Va., P.O.Drawer 131 ............... Cedar 9-6301 
Ironton, Ohio, P.O. BOX Wonton 8-4366 
Omaha 7, Neb., P.0.B0x 166 0... Bellevue 1464 
Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. ............ . Temple 3-2801 
Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. .............. Alpine 3-6676 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. ... Jackson 2-7805 


Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-8 South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 


Columbia, Mo., P.O. BOX Gibson 2-4040 
Indianapolis 20, ind., 6060 College Ave. .... Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P.O. Box 869 ..............Kalamazoo 5-8676 


St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ........ Midway 5-9141 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 235 Montgomery St. .... Yukon 2-6840 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. .......... Hanover 2-7300 
Export Sales Office, New York 6, N. Y. ........ Hanover 2-7300 


c. results in increased gains 
d. well adapted to automation 
e. eliminates sorting of feeds 

and nutrients 
f. permits the simultaneous 
: feeding of a balanced ration 
g. allows the proper content 
of grain to roughage ratio 
h. cuts down or eliminates di- 
gestive disorders and over 

eating disease. 

3. Apparently the pellet is bal- 
anced in about the right proportions 
since the addition of yellow fat, cane 
sugar, dried skimmilk or fishmeal] 
failed to improve either rate of gain 
or efficiency of feed utilization. 

4. The presence of approximately 
40% of a poorer roughage, such as 
ground corn cobs, appears to be es- 
sential since too high a quality of 
roughage material caused scouring 
and poor gains. 


Arsanilic Acid Helps 
Egg Output in Tests 


EAST LANSING—Poultry nutri- 
tion research conducted recently at 
Michigan State University indicates 
the possibility of adding arsanilic acid 
to layer feed to maintain or even 
boost egg production of birds on low- 
protein rations. 

Researchers Charles Pope and Dr. 
Philip Schaible checked the egg-lay- 
ing performance of birds on (1) a 
normal, 17% protein ration, (2) a 
low-protein feed, and (3) a low-pro- 
tein feed to which they added a 
“pinch” per ton of arsanilic acid. 

Birds getting the low-protein ra- 
tion, plus the arsanilic acid, outpro- 
duced all other groups. They aver- 
aged 135 eggs in a 195-day test, the 
scientists report. 

Layers getting the normal protein 
ration came in second, turning out an 
average of 129 eggs during the test. 
Birds on the low-protein ration alone, 
produced a naverage of 121 eggs dur- 
ing the 195-day period. 

Broiler producers are using some of 
the drug in their rations and are get- 
ting growth responses, say the Michi- 
gan scientists. But just why arsanilic 
acid helps boost egg production of 
layers on the low-protein rations is 
still a mystery to them, they say. 

They emphasize that protein defi- 
nitely is necessary for top egg pro- 
duction. But where it is short, the 
drug can help carry part of the load. 
Should protein become more costly, 
it may be advantageous to substitute 
some arsanilic acid for protein, but 
the scientists say they aren't recom- 
mending this, at least not now. 

They urge caution in any consider- 
ation along this line of substitution. 
It takes a ration properly balanced 
with different proteins to stimulate 
and keep egg production high, and 
one might too easily tend to cut out 
the most expensive protein, which 
could cause an imbalance. The mixing 
process also needs to be carefully 
controlled, the poultry researchers 
conclude. 


Feed Tech Neminating 


Committee Appointed 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—A nominating 
committee has been appointed by 
Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, St. 
Joseph, to select a slate of seven new 
members and officers for election to 
the Feed Tech Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Dannen is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Hugh Dermondy, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., has been named chairman of the 
nominating group. Other members 
are Charles Hopkins, E. C. & W. L. 
Hopkins, Greenfield, N.H.; Bruce K. 
Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling Co., 
Buffalo; R. D. Jackson, Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa; Dr. J. E. Hunter, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; George 
P. McCarthy, Allied Mills, Inc., At- 
lanta, and C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, 
Va. 

The nominations will be proposed 
at the annual meeting of the Feed 
Tech Advisory Committee at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, May 23. 
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Franchises Available in some areas! WRITE OF Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. Fairbury, Illinois 
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Some Relief for Railroads Likely 
During This Session of Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The onrushing 
financial crisis facing the nation’s 
railroads is compelling Congress at 
this session to provide some tem- 
porary measures of relief. For the 
past three weeks the interstate com- 
merce committees of both chambers 
have been hearing testimony on the 
position of the railroads and the out- 
look for the entire national trans- 
portation picture. 

The White House recently added 
its contribution to aid recommenda- 
tions in the form of a request that 
Congress provide approximately $700 
million of loan funds to the carriers, 
a recommendation which a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee approved in its re- 


port on hearings to the full com- 
mittee. 

The initiative for carrier aid has 
been taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission following state- 
ments made to Congress by leaders 
of most the big Class 1 railroads 
citing the acutely desperate financial 
outlook they face. The major point 
of aid that the railroads ask is dras- 
tic relaxation of ICC controls over 
rate making to permit the carriers 
to compete with other forms of 
transport such as water-borne and 
truck traffic, which they claim are 
the beneficiaries of the direct form 
of governmental aid. This aid in- 
cludes the construction of modern 
highways and availability of internal 
water facilities which give these 
competing facilities an advantage 


over the railroads, their officials con- 
tend. 

The basic request of the railroads 
represents so radical a shift in regu- 
lation policy over these carriers that 
it is doubted that the request can 
be throughly discussed and acted 
upon by Congress at this session. In 
fact, the Senate subcommittee on 
transportation said as much in its 
report. 

However, the subcommittees of 
both chambers are looking with 
varying degrees of favor on changes 
in the ICC act at this session to mod- 
ify provisions regarding the agricul- 
tural motor truck haulers’ exemp- 
tion, controls over private carriage 
and repeal of the three per cent ex- 
cise tax on all freight no matter 
what carrier is used. 

The first of these subcommittees 
to act was in the Senate where the 
subcommittee report has been made 
public. (Feedstuffs, May 10.) 

The subcommittee also requested 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
examine the issues surrounding the 


Announcement to our Nopco-Pak Customers 


TYPE 
NOW USED 


This is good news, important news, for all of 
you who have had a chance to study the ad- 
vantages of using this remarkable new vitamin 
A in your feed supplement. 


Nopcay Type V, a new Micratized® Vitamin A, 
is twice as effective as oil forms of vitamin A, 
whether natural or synthetic. 


effectiv® 


Nopcay Type V remains stable because it is 
Micratized, whereas other forms of vitamin A 
may rapidly deteriorate. The combined effect 
of increased stability and biological effectiveness 
can result in a total biological response with 
Nopcay Type V which is 3 or 4 times as great 
as that obtained from other forms. 


Nopcay Type V is a development of great 
importance for the whole feed industry and one 
more convincing reason why Nopco-Paks are 


your best buy. 


sup 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY NOPCO 
Harrison, N.J., and Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


Frank Clark 


Dale Hostetler 


NEW POSITIONS—Ralph E. Dower, 
Toledo, Ohio, divisional sales man- 
ager of Wirthmore Feeds, has an- 
nounced that Dale Hostetler has 
joined the firm’s livestock service de- 
partment, and Frank Clark has been 
transferred from swine service work 
in New England to assist in the de- 
velopment of swine feed sales in 
western Ohio. Mr. Hostetler is a 
graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, and has been associated with 
the Federal Land Bank and with 
Adrian (Mich.) Grain Co. He will be 
located in southeastern Michigan. Mr. 
Clark is an animal husbandry grad- 
uate of the University of Massa- 
chusetts. He joined the firm in 1949 
as a swine serviceman. 


three per cent excise tax on freight 
movement by all carriers and asked 
that it be repealed. This tax was in- 
troduced as a war measure but has 
grown in importance as a revenue 
producer. Opponents of the tax see 
no half-way relief as adequate. It 
has been repeatedly contended that 
the tax is basically discriminatory 
on goods and commodities produced 
at great distances from their mar- 
kets where the imposition of the tax 
creates a larger impost on the ship- 
pers most distant from a market, 
although the product may be equal 
or better in value than that from a 
nearby point. The freight excise tax 
is particularly vicious when applied 
to agricultural commodities and in 
the case of private carriage danger- 
ously discriminatory, since the pri- 
vate carrier operating under the ICC 
designation of “illegal carriage” is 
able to circumvent any payment of 
this tax with complete legality. 

The Senate approach seems most 
likely to prevail in Congress with its 
subcommittee headed by influential 
George Smathers (D., Fla.). On the 
House side Oren Harriss (D., Ark.) 
is the subcommittee chairman. Mr. 
Harriss is known to have a sympa- 
thetic view to the carriers but this 
sympathy does not extend itself to 
a “charitable” approach. 

It seems probable that final action 
at this session is most likely to fol- 
low the pattern established in the 
Senate subcommittee report. Any 
controversy on these issues will prob- 
ably center in attempts to resfrict 
the agricultural exemption. 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 


GRAN-I- GRIT! 
Has Eye Appeal for Poultry of All Ages 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 
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BRADLEY & BAKER 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


® Blackstrap Molasses 

e Menhaden Fish Meal 
@ Brewer's Grains 

@ Mill Feeds 
@ Citrus Pulp, Meal and Pellets 

@ Poultry Grit 


@ Cocoanut Oil Mea! 


0 years, feed manufe ® Pulverized Oats and 
Oat Products 


For over 


turers have relied on Bradley @® Corn Gluten Feed 


Baker f juality, purity, or 


e Soybean Oil Meal 


uniformity of feed Mgredier 


@ Cottonseed Oil Meal 
that assure ¢ desired results 


e Stabilized Animal Fat 


economic Year after yee Feed Yeast 

both farm: nd me@nufactur 

m Bradley ; e Stabilized Dry Vitamin A 
@ Limestone Flour 

Vnafever yo 


are equipp: Vitamin D: and D; 


@ Linseed Oil Meal 
nenever y« 


® Vitamin Oils 
@ Malt Sprouts 


e Whole Dried and Partially 


@ 45%-50%- Meat 
45%-50%-55% Mea Delactosed Whey 


Scraps 


| 
155 EAST 44 STREET NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
1% DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ATLANTA, GA. 
’ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. « BALTIMORE, MD. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
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If you're a Feed and Mineral 


manufacturer in the states 


WEST 
OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


= 


Fat-Enriched Soybean 


Meal Being Exported 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Standard 
fat-enriched dehulled soybean meal, 
a product of the Standard Feed & 
Fertilizer Co., Milwaukee, is being 
shipped to feed mixers in several 
foreign countries as well as the U.S., 
according to Melvin Bernstein, vice 
president of the Milwaukee firm. 

The product consists of 20% sta- 
bilized animal fat and 80% dehulled 
(50% proftin), solvent extracted 
soybean oil meal. 


Wins C-C Citation 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. has received a 
merit citation from the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce for promoting economic 
understanding. Competing with firms 


After a long, boring evening, the 
young man finally succeeded in steal- 
ing a goodnight kiss from his young 
lady companion. 

“That’s your reward for being a 
gentleman,” the girl murmured. 

“Reward?” scowled the young man. 
“That’s just workman’s compensa- 


> 


of more than 2,500 employees, the | tion.” 
Staley firm was given the award for ¢?¢? 
the effective use of communications A youngster came into class one 
to employees. morning with a large bump on his 
head. 

“Goodness, Johnny,”’ commented his 
teacher. “What on earth happened to 
your head?” 


Steinlite “Oh,” answered the lad, “that’s 
| where Daddy helped me with my 


MODEL 500 RC 


See Page 57 


A young college freshman wrote 
home to his father: “I’ve decided to 
quit school and get married. I’m en- 
gaged to a peach.” 

In due course, he received this 
reply: “Suggest it would be wise to 


3 The improved, 
take my advice and leave the peach 


more convenient way 
until you are able 
to make YOUR GRAIN Moisture Tests! Re 


“After all, you can’t take it with 
you,” said the exasperated salesman 
who was trying without success to 
sell a grand piano to a wealthy old 
lady. She replied: “I can take it with 
me easier than a grand piano.” 


One small boy to another at a 
wide-screen movie: “Let me know if 
anything happens on your side.” 


A dear little lady was browsing 
around one of the better pet shops 
in San Francisco. 

“Are you looking for anything in 
particular?” asked fhe clerk. 

“Yes,” was the eager reply. “A 
parrot.” 

“Well, here’s a real buy,” cried 
the salesman. “Only $300 and he re- 
cites poetry, sings the Star-Spangled 
Banner and counts to 100. He also 
does a fine tap dance.” 

“Oh, don’t bother me with the de- 
tails,” snapped the old lady. “Is he 
tender?” 


CHECK These Convenience 
Features 25 Years of Resec 


from a larger, 
‘mere representative 250 gram 


You'll have to put the New Seedburo Steinlite Model 500 RC through its paces to 


sample for: find how easy and conveniently this improved model makes moisture tests. You 
simply drop the larger, more practical 250 gram sample into the test cell and read 
Corn the meter...simple as that. 

Wheat As added safety features the funnel resets itself automatically to hold next 
sample. Test cell slide snaps back automatically after tested sample is dropped into 

Oats grain drawer...no danger of spilling new sample through open test cell. 
Rice Remember, for the fastest, most accurate moisture testing operation depend on 
the Seedburo full line of moisture testers—and for the improved and more con- 
Sorghums venient way to run grain moistures—ask about the New Steinlite Model 500 RC. 


Full information and the famous Seedburo service is as near as your phone. 


“Gee, he must have eaten 
SUCRO-FLAVOR 
since he was a baby”! 


Copyright 1958 by 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


For Full formation 


RE or PHONE 
3-2128 COLLECT 


618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. Dept. FS-5 
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HERE'S WHAT HUBBARD MILLING CO. SAYS: “We know that 
putting Baciferm in swine feeds gives our customers the very best pos- 
sible antibiotic ‘insurance.’ We know, too, that the zinc bacitracin in 
Baciferm means a fully stable product for us and 
full antibiotic value for our customers. And in 
the quantity of antibiotic that we buy, Baciferm’s 
economy is another big advantage to us, over 
the other antibiotics. Plus the “something extra” 
Baciferm gives us in the form of bonus protein, 
vitamins and unidentified growth factors. We're 
convinced that Baciferm is an unexcelled buy.” 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16 
IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S. A., Mexico 7, D.F. CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Norman Stark 


BACIFERM HELPS HUBBARD MAKE THE SALE! 


Zinc Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements 


Is 
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RESEARCH IN AGRICULTURE 


Basic research is becoming an absolute essential in agricultural 
research work. Research has been shifting increasingly from a 
pattern in the applied field to a pattern that is of necessity 
more and more basic. New basic studies in animal science will 
take various directions. To carry out this work, students with 
better basic scientific training and new techniques will be needed. 


Not so long ago, there occurred an 
explosion on our campus, and it 
caused about $5,000 worth of dam- 
age. No one was hurt, several people 
were badly scared and some staff and 
graduate students were forced to re- 
evaluate a chemical reaction. 

Now in a pre-atomic blast, pre- 
Sputnik era, in another university, 


By Dr. George K. Davis 
University of Florida 


there was an explosion that did at 
least as much damage and I know 
that I, for one, was badly scared. 
Further, I know that there was a 
reevaluation of the potential of an 
ether explosion. As a result of this 
earlier explosion, a small item ap- 
peared in the local paper, and no one 
thought much more about it, because 


no one could imagine anything very 
extraordinary about an explosion in 
a refrigerator that blew off the door 
and generally shattered the wall and 
surrounding building. 

Marvel now at what happened after 
the recent explosion on our campus. 
As you can imagine, a newspaper re- 
porter appeared on the scene to find 


BO-DEE MINERAL STABLE 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


Now APPROVED 


For 12 months stability in the 


presence of these listed minerals by 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Notes winerat state 02 


fully present at the end of 12 months. 
Ordinary D2 practically gone in 30 days. ® 


Ground Limestone... .41.23% 
Steamed bonemecal.. . 15.00 
Tricalcium phosphate. . 13.00 
Magnesium sulfate. . . 10.00 


Ferrous sulfate.......-0.50% 49 
Copper sulfate....... 
Manganese sulfate. 
Cobalt sulfate... . 


PERCENT 
VITAMIN D 


EFFECT OF MINERALS ON STABILITY — 


OF VITAMIN D2 


ie Regular D2 in oil, same mineral 


Bo-Dee Mineral Stable D2 
with Minerals 


mixture as above 


product ot NV. PHILIPS-ROXANE, 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


170 E. California Street, Pasadena 1, California + 600 South ae hate Chicago 5, Illinois 


for new low prices and technical bulletin 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., Holland, Michigan 
Please send me full information and prices on new MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D2. 


NAME 


4 6 8 10 12 
TIME in months 


Distributors for NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


| et fuel and a rocket 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article deals with the im- 
portant subject of the current sta- 
tus, trends and likely future devel- 
opments in agricultural research. 
The author advises feed nutritionists 
and others that when they think of 
agricultural research, they include 
not only the applied research pro- 
gram, but also the basic research 
which will make possible further, 
even greater, advances. This article 
is from a talk by Dr. Davis at the 
Maryland Nutrition Conference—a 
talk regarded by fellow scientists 
as being of major interest and im- 
portance to industry and college re- 
searchers, feed men and others. Dr. 
Davis is professor of nutrition at 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


out what had happened. It was re- 
ported that an autoclave in which a 
chemical reaction was going on ex- 
ploded. The reporter in writing up 
his story said that the lid of the 
autoclave “took off like a rocket’’ 
and went through the adjoining wall 
and embedded itself in the wall 
across the room, Now this seems in- 
nocuous enough, but when this re- 
port was read by a member of the 
staff in an office in the state capitol, 
this became an explosion in which a 
student was experimenting with rock- 
had taken off 
in the building and of course en- 
dangered many lives. 

Then because it is well known that 


we have been working with nuclear 
| reactions and radioactive materials, 
when the story was reported to the 


| State Cabinet, a reporter related that 


| rocket propulsion and that 


students at the university had been 
experimenting with nuclear fuel for 
in such 
an experiment, an explosion had gone 


off and had caused the rocket to 
penetrate the walls and only the 
greatest good fortune prevented a 
| general catastrophe. Now, of course, 


the story was given general publicity, 
with the result that the company 
which insures the buildings on the 
campus and elsewhere in the state, 
immediately contacted the State Cab- 
inet and proposed that insurance on 
the buildings be cancelled because of 
the nuclear reactions which were be- 
ing carried on in them. They as an 
insurance company had no desire to 
be caught insuring a possible atomic 
explosion. 


Took Some Explaining 


It took a considerable amount of 
explaining, a great deal of effort on 
the part of many very busy adminis- 
trators, and quite a few of the “In- 
dians” who work around the place, 
to assemble all of the facts related 
to safety, etc., to convince the State 
Cabinet that we were not in effect 
endangering the whole vicinity. And 
we still have in the state a number 
of people who are not at all sure 
that we are not endangering the lives 
of all the students there, by working 
on possible nuclear blast material. 


This story has caused a great deal 
of amusement on our campus and in 
the state, but it does point out that 
what you expect makes a great deal 
of difference in what you observe or 
hear or believe when you consider a 
public release of information, wheth- 
er this be connected with an explo- 
sion or with a research project in 
agriculture. = 


If I were to ask you what kind of 
research you expected to come out of 
the experiment stations of this coun- 
try, I imagine that in most cases the 
answer that I would receive would 
indicate that you are expecting re- 
search in an applied field. Tradition- 
ally, research in agricultural fields 
has been applied research. You are 
not surprised when you read that a 
new antibiotic has been fed to swine 
or to poultry or to cattle in a re- 
search experiment at the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Station or at Purdue or at 
Oklahoma or at Washington or at 
Maryland. This is what you expect, 
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and this is what you take in your 
stride when it is reported. 

But if from any one of these ex- 
periment stations there should be re- 
ported that an investigator has de- 
veloped a basic principle in heart 
function or a cure for an arthritic 
condition, most of you would wonder 
how an investigator in an agricul- 
tural field happened to be working 
on such a project in the first place; 
perhaps you would be quite skeptical 
of the results because there was not 
connected with this work the words 
“medical research.” For you see, you 
do not expect research in medicine 
or in basic physics or in chemistry or 
in fundamental biology to come from 
an agricultural experiment station. 


Basic Research Essential 

Yet I would like to discuss the 
pattern of research in agriculture as 
it is developing and the fact that 
while applied research still makes up 
the great volume of experimental 
work being reported from the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, today, 
more than ever before, basic research 
is becoming an absolute essential in 
agricultural research work. And the 
results which are reported are just 
as likely to be important in fields far 
removed from the traditional agri- 
culture as they are in the agricultur- 
al field itself 

Let me give some examples of the 
way in which fundamental investiga- 
tions have stemmed from practical 
applied research in some of our agri- 
cultural experiment stations. I am 
sure that you are aware that for 
many years we have had feeding 
trials. More recently these feeding 
trials have been concerned with the 
use of such products as hormones, 
antibiotics, various new drugs and 
the feeding of different mineral sup- 
plements. Feeding trials have been 
used much longer than any of our 
agricultural experiment stations, as 
we know them today, have been in 
existence. 

About 25 years ago, it was discov- 
ered in Australia that feeding a li- 
monite supplement to sheep had a 
very beneficial effect on their per- 
formance. Somewhat later, it was dis- 
covered that the beneficial element in 
this product was cobalt. Subsequent 
to this, a number of experiment sta- 
tions engaged in feeding experiments 
in which cobalt was used as a sup- 
plement. More particularly such prod- 
ucts as cobalt chloride, cobalt sul- 
fate, cobalt acetate were all fed in 
varying amounts to livestock and the 
response was observed. It was further 
observed that cobalt was effective in 
ruminants but did not appear to be 
effective in poultry or in swine. Some 
trials were made with humans, with 
but little success, and the clinical re- 
sults were very confusing. 

You know that about 1948, report 
was made of the isolation of vitamin 
By». The subsequent knowledge that 
vitamin By contained cobalt placed 
unusual emphasis upon the role of 
this element in nutrition. 


Up to the point where cobalt was 
identified as a part of a vitamin, the 
research of cobalt had largely been 
that of feeding trial experiments. 
There were a number of experiments 
just prior to the discovery of vitamin 
Bs in which radioactive cobalt was 
fed to animals and the radioactive 
cobalt then isolated from varying 
tissues and an investigation made of 
the compounds of cobalt found in 
these tissues. There were also experi- 
ments which showed that injected 
cobalt was readily eliminated from 
the body by way of the kidney as 
opposed to the intestinal tract, but 
these were comparatively minor in 
the general applied research program 
which had developed. 

Subsequent to the discovery of vi- 
tamin Bn, while there was a consid- 
erable multiplication of research on 
the feeding of vitamin B, itself, a 
great amount of research was devot- 
ed to the role of vitamin B, in cellu- 
lar metabolism. As of today from ag- 
ricultural experiment stations and 


from other research stations as well 
has come information showing that 


vitamin B, is concerned in the shift 
of methyl groups from methionine to 
choline, and vitamin B, probably is 
closely tied in with the development 
of antibodies and certainly is closely 
allied to growth (protein synthesis). 
We have now progressed all the way 
from the applied feeding trial type of 
experiments in an agricultural ex- 
periment station to work in an agri- 
cultural experiment station in which 
the basic study is that of intermedi- 
ary metabolism, or if you will, the 
chemical reactions which occur with- 
in a single cell of the body. This be- 
comes basic research in its most 
fundamental form when it points di- 
rectly towards knowledge of how 
cells function, which must eventually 
evolve. 


Moved to Fundamental Research 


There are many other examples 
which I could use to show how re- 
search has moved in agriculture from 
the feeding trial basis to the funda- 
mental research of cellular metabo- 
lism. 

Let me trace still another group of 
compounds. The early work on vita- 
min D, the requirement for vitamin 
D, the formation of vitamin D in the 
body, and the role of this vitamin in 
metabolism to a considerable degree 
came out of agricultural experiment 


stations. I am sure you are well 
aware of the work that was done at 
the University of Wisconsin, at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station and many other experiment 
stations throughout the country on 
the role of vitamin D, the various 
forms of vitamin D and the place vi- 
tamin D has in nutrition. 

For a considerable time after this 
early work, which might well be con- 
sidered basic in its nature, research 
with this vitamin became a matter 
of feeding the various sources of the 
vitamin and observing response of 
animals to the incorporation of dif- 
ferent levels from different sources 
in the diet. There were some investi- 
gators, however, whe remembered 
that vitamin D is, after all, a sterol 
and the sterols are a vital part of 
our animal metabolism. From this 
work with sterols it is not surprising 
that there have developed investiga- 
tions of the sterol products within 
the body, and presently out of this 
research has come information about 
hormones and fat metabolism. Now 
the pendulum has swung completely 


| back to basic research on the action 


of the compounds within the animal 
body, within animal tissue, and their 
relationship to such very fundamen- 
tal research as that of cell changes. 

I am sure that you, informed as 
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Dr. George K. Davis 


you are of the problems facing our 
country in the fields of research, real- 
ize that in agricultural research in- 
stitutions as well as in educational 
institutions all over the country, 
there is a great lack of students who 


The Feed Industry's Greatest Mobile Value! 


MOLASSES 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


INCREASE YOUR FEED SALES 


With Champion’s new sheller ar- 
rangement you can furnish a more 
COMPLETE ON-THE-FARM 
feed service to your customers — 
and increase your sales of feed and 
concentrates. With this arrange- 
ment, ear corn and grain are fed 
right into the hammermill, or into 
the sheller—without using an auxil- 
iary feeder. Champion has the sim- 
plest, most trouble-free, sheller ar- 


rangement ever offered on a mobile 


mill and mixing unit. 


EQUIPMENT 


EXPERIENCED PERFORMANCE 
AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Twenty-eight years of manufactur- 
ing experience makes it possible for 
Champion to bring you this fine, 
simple and rugged unit—at the in- 
dustry’s most fair and honest price. 
This experienced performance is 
your assurance of Champion top 
quality and top value. 


Write for full information 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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are adequately trained to go into ba- 
sic research. No longer can the stu- 
dent who graduates in a course in 
animal husbandry or agronomy be 
considered adequately trained to en- 
gage in fundamental research in the 
fields which are of great importance 
to you. Such a background may give 
a student orientation, but basically 
the student who enters research to- 
day in the field of agriculture must 
be trained increasingly in chemistry, 
in physics, in advance biology, in 
physiology and in those fundamental 
sciences which are traditionally as- 
sociated with basic research. 
Research today is moving evermore 
toward fundamental investigations. 
In plants the swing is to cellular bi- 
ology and to the metabolism of single 
cells. In animals, research is swing- 
ing to the metabolism of individual 
components such as the fatty acids, 
and in fact to the changes in struc- 
ture, minute though they may be, in 
the different fatty acid compounds 
and in the amino acids, and in the 
sugars, in the various special com- 


pounds, the hormones, antibiotics, vi- 
tamins and drugs. More important 
than the individual compounds are 
the mechanisms by which these indi- 
vidual components are converted 
from feed to tissue in the animal 


body. 
Equipment Needs 

I do not consider myself old, either 
in terms of research or in terms of 
chronological age, but I can remem- 
ber that when I began my research 
work, my laboratory was well 
equipped if I had chemical glassware 
and a good microscope. In fact, the 
securing of an ultra centrifuge was a 
major event, and we announced this 
to the entire community, inadver- 
tently, by running it on the fourth 
floor of a building which served as a 
sounding board for this particular 
piece of equipment. 

Today a well qualified investigator 
in the animal sciences, finds that he 
requires a knowledge of the use of 
radioactive isotopes because he will 
be working with isotopes as tracers. 
I can point out here that, increasing- 


ly, use of isotopic tracers has served 
as a tool not only to indicate the 
presence of a peculiar or a particular 
element within a compound, but also 
to trace these compounds in their 
various chemical reactions and even 
to give an idea of the location of a 
specific compound within the various 
components of a cell. 

In addition to the use of radioac- 
tive isotopes, a modern investigator 
is going to have to be equipped to do 
chromatographic studies, using both 
columns and paper. This technique 
has provided a marvelous tool for 
separating compounds which could 
not otherwise be separated and in 
combination with radioactive isotopes 
provides a very useful way of identi- 
fying the location of various compo- 
nents or compounds that can be sep- 
arated. 

How else can one separate the vari- 
ous proteins of a sample of blood se- 
rum efficiently than by the use of 
electrophoresis? Electrophoresis was 
known many years ago, but by virtue 
of the introduction of new tech- 
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feed manufacturers ore using RUMEX 
and increasing their sales. You too can 
efit. Contact the following distributors: 


AMBURGO CO., 


INC., PHILADELPHIA 7, 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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experiment stations for animal feeding studies and bi 
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dysfunction associated with poor appetite. RUMEX is 
aid in preventing and treating many feeding problems. 


(2) EARLIER RUMINATION OF CALVES 
RUMEX helps calves start eating hay and grain at an earlier 
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ves have greater resistance to certain diseases, 

thriftier and develop quicker. 


(3) DAIRY AND BEEF CATTLE GO ON FULL 
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emistry re- 


better ruminant nutrition. 


niques, has become invaluable in in- 
vestigations of animal metabolism, I 
could go on almost indefinitely nam- 
ing new techniques and new equip- 
ment which are in use today and 
which were not in use 20 years ago, 
and point out that unless our investi- 
gators in the field of agriculture are 
conversant with these techniques, no 
longer are they able to maintain a 
satisfactory level of research devel- 
opment. 

These trends in research in agri- 
culture are to the good. We as hu- 
mans both contribute and benefit 
from this type of research. Studies 
with animals certainly open the ave- 
nues of research in humans, and vice 
versa, discoveries in human physiol- 
ogy, medicine and pathology often 
have a very marked and valuable ap- 
plication in our animal and indeed in 
our plant studies. You who support 
agricultural research in the universi- 
ties should recognize these changes 
and expect and support them. 


Research in the Future 

Too often we get so busy doing 
things that we forget to think about 
what we are doing and about what 
we should and will be doing in the 
months and years ahead. But, it is 
the privilege of every investigator to 
sit down once in a while and dream 
about what might and probably will 
happen in the years ahead in the re- 
search field. My field is that of re- 
search in animal nutrition, and if I 
have a peculiar bias toward this sub- 
ject, I trust you will forgive me since 
I know that an investigator in plant 
science might produce a very differ- 
ent estimate of what may happen in 
future research in his field. 


I have pointed out that research in 
agriculture has been ever increasing- 
ly shifting from a research pattern 
that was in the applied field to a re- 
search pattern that is of necessity 
more and more basic in its investiga- 
tions. From this research in years 
ahead, I believe that there will be an 
increasing shift of research in the an- 
imal sciences toward ruminant nu- 
trition and away from such a pat- 
tern of investigation as might be 
called “making pigs” of our cattle. 
In other words, we are going to be 
more and more concerned with rumi- 
nant animals which are less fat and 
more lean. This is going to involve 
producing tender, juicy steaks from 
the old cow as well as from the 
young steer. 

Now before this occurs there is go- 
ing to have to: be considerable 
amount of basic research. Some of 
this has already been undertaken and 
may well be on the way toward solu- 
tion. For one thing, it is going to be 
necessary to produce forage that has 
more protein in it. Furthermore, it 
is going to be necessary to produce 
higher protein in forages that ordi- 
narily are quite low in protein. 
Whether this will come from spray- 
ing on non-protein nitrogen sources, 
whether it will come from changes 
in our soil micro flora, I do not know, 
but this will come and will have a 
marked influence upon the growth 
and development of our livestock. 

Because the steak from the old 
cow is inherently tough, it’s going to 
be necessary to do a considerable 
amount of basic research on cellular 
metabolism to discover how to ten- 
derize this meat so that you will be 
willing to eat it, and, in fact, will 
not be able to tell the difference be- 
tween this steak and the steak which 
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NON-SACK DRESSES 
MADE OF SACKS 


COLORADO SPRINGS—The trend 
in women’s fashions to “sack” style 
dresses was reversed at the El Paso 
County extension club fashion show 
recently at the City Auditorium, 
Colorado Springs. The show featured 
non-sack dresses made from sacks. 
The garments, styled from print feed 
bags, were loaned to the extension 
club members—who modeled them 
—by the National Cotton Council. 
Styles ranged from after-five cock- 
tail dresses to skirted jumpers made 
from a colorful bandanna print. 


you now identify as having come 
from a choice, well fattened steer. 
Put this in another way, increasingly 
we are going to be interested in pro- 
ducing pounds of animal protein in 
the form of beef and less interested 


in producing pounds of beef animal 
that are in reality fat. 

Perhaps it is not too hard to be- 
lieve that increasingly we will be at- 
tempting to make “ruminants” of 
poultry and swine. We may do this 
outside of the animals in fermenta- 
tion vats or otherwise; but as the 
competition for food between animals 
and humans increases, this is the 
logical way for feeding programs to 
move. You can appreciate the funda- 
mental research that will be re- 
quired. | 

Prevention of Disease 

Another direction in which our re- 
search will progress, I believe, will 
be through the prevention of disease 
by means of nutrition. We are going 
to be increasingly interested in the 
mechanism by which disease is pro- 
duced, the changes which cause cells 
to react in a pathological manner, 
and more specifically, we are going 
to be interested in the compounds in 
cellular metabolism which protect 
against the development of disease, 


or if you will, which lead to disease 
resistance. With this we will increas- 
ingly alter our feeds so that no longer 
will disease be a major hazard in a 
feeding operation and very probably 
research will lead to discoveries that 
will also enable us to feed animals 
and protect them from _ parasites, 
whether external or internal. 

Still another direction in which our 
basic research will go will be toward 
increasing emphasis upon protein in 
our feeding program. The basic re- 
search involved in this will undoubt- 
edly include investigations into the 
role of specific amino acids and to the 
breakdown products of these amino 
acids. Eventually we might expect 
from basic research in this field, a 
knowledge of how to control the de- 
position of various animal tissues. In 
other words, an animal that is “tailor 
made” as a result of our feeding 
practice. 

I could go on discussing the pat- 
terns research may follow. However, 
I believe that I will do well to stop 
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More and more feed mills 
are using VITREN as their 
“Vitamin Pre-Mix and 
Feed Nutrition Laboratory” 
to figure feed formulations 
...and to solve their 
customers’ nutritional and 


health problems. 


Call on E.C. STUTTS, PhD = VITREN’'S Nutrition Consultant 


Dr. Stutts received his B.S. degree in Agricultural 
Science and his Master’s degree in Animal Husbandry 
and Nutrition from Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
His PhD degree in Animal Nutrition was received 
from the Graduate School at Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, Texas. Dr. Stutts is a member of the 
Poultry Science Assn.; American Society of Animal 
Production; American Chemical Society; and the 
American Assn, for the Advancement of Science. 


corporation 


Dr. Stutts is a valuable addition to 
our organization. He is exception- 
ally well qualified. His service as 
a Feed Nutrition Consultant is 
available to Vitren’s Feed-Mill 
customers. For his services call our 
main office. 
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Dr. Raymond F. Shumard 


JOINS LILLY—This is Dr. Raymond 
Shumard, who recently joined the ag- 
ricultural research staff of Eli Lilly 
& Co., Indianapolis. A mixup of pic- 
tures and captions on page 59 of the 


| May 8 Feedstuffs inadvertently iden- 


tified R. E. Synold, nutritionist for the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, DIL, 
as Dr. Shumard. Dr. Shumard will 
conduct research on the control of 
livestock parasites at the new Lilly 
Agricultural Center in Greenfield, 
Ill. He formerly Was a staff member 
at North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege and Experiment Station, Fargo. 


here and suggest that when you 
think of agricultural research, in- 
clude not only the applied research 
program which has been so produc- 
tive in terms of improving our agri- 
culture, but also the basic research 
which will make possible further, 
even greater advances. Remember 
that part of this research will be 
done by students who today are, and 
should be, encouraged to advance in 
the fundamental studies of mathe- 
matics, of chemistry, of biology, of 
physics, because it will be through 
these and through the new tech- 
niques, that advances will come. 

I hope that you will not hear of ex- 
plosions in the laboratories where the 
work is going on, but if you do, ima- 
gine that someone has taken another 
step toward producing better food 
for that increasing population which 
we see just a few years ahead of us. 


New Mill Equipment 
Installations Continue 


Many feed firms continue to make 
new mill equipment installations or 
modernize their facilities. This con- 
tinuing trend is shown in a recent 
report from the Prater Pulverizer 
Co., Chicago. 

The report tells of 46 new ma- 
chinery installations in 16 states in 
all parts of the country—Ohio, Idaho, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, North Carolina, Missouri, 
Florida, South Carolina, Nebraska, 
Michigan, Indiana, Texas and Ala- 
bama. 

The equipment was. Blue Streak 
and Prater brand grinding, mixing 
and conveying equipment. 


BUILDS BULK STORAGE 
HARPER, IOWA—W. C. Gretter & 
Sons, Harper, has completed a 60,000- 
bu. grain storage bin. The structure 
will be 90 ft. high and will include 
eight individuul compartments with 
a capacity of about 7,000 bu. each. 
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NATICO handles and 
stacks easily in convenient 
50-lb. reinforced bags. 


For making silage, add 25 pounds 
of NATICO per ton at blower. 


Or, sprinkle right on top of feed in 
troughs. NATICO penetrates— 
helps eliminate choking dust, 
“fines” that discourage appetites. 


MOLASSES 


MORE THAN 
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PRESERVE THAT SWEET 
FRESHNESS YOUR 


SILAGE 


WITH 


DRY 


NATICO improves the palatabil- 
ity of silage, maintains sweetness, 
color and fragrance. NATICO 
prevents top spoilage and im- 
proves digestibility. There’s no 
waste because NATICO’s all- 
molasses solids, important nutri- 
ents, and more than 48% sugar 
content make it ideal for use in si- 
lage. It’s easy to use and you use it 
all! Remember—something won- 
derful happens when you add 
NATICO. 


Distributorships in selected 


territories still available. For 
further information, write: 


THE NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT COMPANY 
World's Largest Importer of Cane Molasses 


1429 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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N.W. Association Urges 
Feed Men to Encourage 
Ag College Enrollment 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. recently 
called attention to the need for more 
agricultural college graduates in the 
feed and other industries, and the 
group called on feed men to aid in 
encouraging greater agricultural col- 
lege enrollment. 

The action was taken in a reso- 
lution adopted by the association’s 
board of directors. 

The resolution follows: 

“Agriculture and related industries 
annually need 15,000 new agricultur- 
al college graduates, while land- 
grant colleges each year graduate 
only 8,500 students in agriculture. 

“The feed industry, like other in- 
dustries serving agriculture, is in 
need of more college-trained person- 
nel in research, production, sales and 


service in order to continue to grow 
and develop. However, the number 
of agricultural students qualified to 
fill these positions has been declin- 
ing 


“If the industry is to have an ade- 
quate source of trained personnel, it 
must join others in encouraging more 
high school students to enroll in ag- 
ricultural college courses. It must 
point out to high school students the 
employment opportunities in the feed 
and other agricultural industries. 

“Farms are becoming fewer, but 
new careers in agriculture are open- 
ing up at a rate undreamed of a few 
years ago. Agriculture always will 
mean farming, but it has now come 
to mean much more. It is the nation’s 
biggest industry. More than a third 
of all Americans at work are in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. Nearly 10 million 
of them are on farms. Another 6 
million produce goods or provide ser- 
vices, such as feed, for farmers. Some 
9 million process and distribute food 
and other farm products. There are 


a quarter million scientists who serve 
agriculture directly, in research or in 
other ways. The number of college- 
trained farmers has doubled in 10 
years. There are continually increas- 
ing dernands for the services of the 
limited number of agricultural col- 
lege graduates. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
urge all members and others in the 
feed industry to take every oppor- 
tunity to show high school students 
the employment possibilities in the 
feed and allied industries; to work 
with 4-H Club and FFA leaders, 
county agents and others in calling 
these opportunities to the attention 
of qualified farm youth; to cooperate 
with land-grant colleges in encour- 
aging capable high school students 
to prepare for agricultural careers; 
to help promote greater agricultural 
enrollment through literature, talks 
or personal contacts with prospective 
students and their advisors and lead- 


ers ” 
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ANALYSIS 


Up until this time, the feed industry has not been able to buy 
_ Menhaden fish meal on the basis of an analysis of the poate yy ne 


_ amino acids. Only protein content could be guaranteed. 


oday, 


_ HI-SEAS is proud to be able to guarantee the analysis of every 
und of its Stabilized Menhaden Fish Meal and Stabilized Men- 
_haden Whole Meal—for over-all protein digestibility and for 


individual amino acids. 


HERE'S WHAT HI-SEAS CAN GUARANTEE IN EVERY 


BAG OF FISH MEAL: 


© 92% Over-all Protein Digestibility (pepsin) 

@ AMINO ACID CONTENT (as % of protein) 
8.00% Lysine 
1.08% Cystine 


6.68% Glycine 
3.00% Methionine 


OVER-ALL PROTEIN 
DIGESTIBILITY 


(pepsin digestibility) 
and AMINO ACIDS _ 
plus J 
GUARANTEED FREEDOM 
FROM RANCIDITY 


HI-SEAS eee first in 
Highest Metabolizable Energy Valves 
Availability of Amino Acids ® Fish Growth Factors 
Exclusive Anti-Oxidant Process 
.and now FIRST with GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


Compare These Amino Acid Percentages with those of other Protein Supplements 
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Poultry By-Products Meal (55%) jsf 
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Western Canada Finds 
New Feed Potential 


In Grain Screenings 


VANCOUVER — A new type of 
feed, made only of grain elevator 
screenings pelleted with molasses, 
may open up a new feeding oppor- 
tunity for British Columbia range 
cattle in Fraser Valley feed lots, it 
is reported. 

Currently selling at $15 a ton in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Vancouver, the 
new feed puts British Columbia in a 
position to compete with cheap grain 
used in Canadian prairie feed lots, 
according to local spokesmen. 

Dr. Alex Wood, director of the ani- 
mal nutrition laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, has for 
some time been working with the 
feed, and sees considerable potential 
in it. He gave reports on it in talks 
at Montana State College and the 
University of Minnesota in the past 
year. 

A group of six steers now on test 
at the university has been making 
daily gains of 2.7 lb. on 15 lb. of 
pellets per steer. With 3 lb. of hay 
added to their daily ration, cost per 
pound of beef is reported to be 6.6¢ 
a day, in contrast to current beef 
prices of 23 to 24¢ lb. on the hoof. 
The steers went on feed in late No- 
vember weighing 433 lb. per steer, 
at eight months of age. They weighed 
an average of 714 lb. in mid-April, 
for an average gain of 281 lb. in 140 
days. 

The complete ration being used is 
formulated from 1,760 Ib. of the new 
pellets, 100 lb. of oilseed meal, 20 Ib. 
of salt and 20 of limestone. Cost of 
this total ration is figured at about 
$21 a ton. 

The screenings are largely weed 
seeds, but their germ is killed in the 
processing. They are heat-treated and 
then pelleted with molasses. Dr. 
Wood says there are enough screen- 
ings at the Vancouver port to fatten 
35,000 head of steers a year. 

Up to now, Cariboo area ranchers 
must either export their grass cattle 
to the U.S. or ship to southern AI- 
berta feed lots for finishing. At pres- 
ent the local market demands grain- 
finished beef, which means that Van- 
couver and coastal B.C. markets de- 
pend almost entirely on Alberta for 
highly-finished beef. 


Large Supplies 

Currently, however, the supply of 
the new pellet feed is far beyond 
local demand. A ship recently loaded 
575 tons aboard for use in Japan. 
California feed-lot operators also are 
buying large quantities of the new 
feed and taking it south. 

One large operator at Thermal, 
Cal., was reported to have a 20-ton 
truck-trailer outfit on the road con- 
tinuously, taking two loads a week 
from Vancouver and bringing in 
American alfalfa for valley dairy 
farmers. Queries about the feed also 
have come from Hawaii and Alaska. 


The situation has prompted Dr. 
Wood to suggest establishment of a 
“public feed lot” near Vancouver, 
perhaps operated like a “toll bridge” 
by the public authority, where ranch- 
ers could send calves in the fall for 
growing and fattening. 

He points out that one big feed 
lot in California’s Sutton Valley runs 
10,000 head at a time, operated by a 
veterinarian, a nutritionist and an 
economist. The UBC nutritionist says 
British Columbia ranchers, with such 
a “finishing school” for calves, could 
increase their cow herds up to double 
their present size, by shipping out 
calves instead of holding them an 
extra year to sell as big, grass-fed 
steers. 


MILL ADDS EQUIPMENT 
GENEVA, MINN. — The Geneva 
Grain & Milling Co., re-opening after 
a fire last fall, has expanded to in- 
clude an additional larger mixer, a 
large egg candling room and refrig- 
erator and a loading platform. 
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N.W. Association Urges 
Feed Men to Encourage 
Ag College Enrollment 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. recently 
called attention to the need for more 
agricultural college graduates in the 
feed and other industries, and the 
group called on feed men to aid in 
encouraging greater agricultural col- 
lege enrollment. 

The action was taken in a reso- 
lution adopted by the association’s 
board of directors. 

The resolution follows: 

“Agriculture and related industries 
annually need 15,000 new agricultur- 
al college graduates, while land- 
grant colleges each year graduate 
only 8,500 students in agriculture. 

“The feed industry, like other in- 
dustries serving agriculture, is in 
need of more college-trained person- 
nel in research, production, sales and 


service in order to continue to grow 
and develop. However, the number 
of agricultural students qualified to 
fill these positions has been declin- 
ing. 


“If the industry is to have an ade- 
quate source of trained personnel, it 
must join others in encouraging more 
high school students to enroll in ag- 
ricultural college courses. It must 
point out to high school students the 
employment opportunities in the feed 
and other agricultural industries. 

“Farms are becoming fewer, but 
new careers in agriculture are open- 
ing up at a rate undreamed of a few 
years ago. Agriculture always will 
mean farming, but it has now come 
to mean much more. It is the nation’s 
biggest industry. More than a third 
of all Americans at work are in ag- 
ricultural pursuits. Nearly 10 million 
of them are on farms. Another 6 
million produce goods or provide ser- 
vices, such as feed, for farmers. Some 
9 million process and distribute food 
and other farm products. There are 


a quarter million scientists who serve 
agriculture directly, in research or in 
other ways. The number of college- 
trained farmers has doubled in 10 
years. There are continually increas- 
ing demands for the services of the 
limited number of agricultural col- 
lege graduates. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
urge all members and others in the 
feed industry to take every oppor- 
tunity to show high school students 
the employment possibilities in the 
feed and allied industries; to work 
with 4-H Club and FFA leaders, 
county agents and others in calling 
these opportunities to the attention 
of qualified farm youth; to cooperate 
with land-grant colleges in encour- 
aging capable high school students 
to prepare for agricultural careers; 
to help promote greater agricultural 
enrollment through literature, talks 
or personal contacts with prospective 
students and their advisors and lead- 
ers.” 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


of MENHADEN FISH MEAL and MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


MENHADEN FISH MEAL > 


with 


- until this time, the feed industry has not been able to buy 
enuhaden fish meal on the basis of an analysis of the all-im 
amino acids. Only protein content could be guaranteed. 


Another Development of 


MENHADEN WHOLE MEAL 


Haynie Research 


(with fish solubles ) 


ARANTERD.. 


ANALYSIS 


rtant. 
‘oday, 


HIL-SEAS is proud to be able to guarantee the analysis of every 


_ individual amino acids. 


HERE'S WHAT HI-SEAS CAN GUARANTEE IN EVERY 


BAG OF FISH MEAL: 


© 92% Over-all Protein Digestibility (pepsin) 

@ AMINO ACID CONTENT (as % of protein) 
8.00% Lysine 
1.08% Cystine 


6.68% Glycine 
3.00% Methionine 


und of its Stabilized Menhaden Fish Meal and Stabilized Men- 
aden. Whole Meal—for over-all 


protein digestibility and for 


HI-SEAS... first in 
Highest Metabolizable Energy Valves 
Availability of Amino Acids ® Fish Growth Factors 
Exclusive Anti-Oxidant Process 
.and now FIRST with GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


of... 


OVER-ALL PROTEIN 
DIGESTIBILITY 


(pepsin digestibility) 
and AMINO ACIDS | 
plus 
GUARANTEED FREEDOM 
FROM RANCIDITY 


Compare These Amino Acid Percentages with those of other Protein Supplements 


Glycine Methienine Lysine Cystine 
% 1 2 1 2 3 a 1 2 3 4 % 1 
HI-SEAS (60%) 
Soya Meal (44%) = om 
Meat Scraps (55%) a 
Poultry By-Products Meal (55%) — 


Soles Divisial 


© MISSISSIPPI MENHADEN PRODUCTS, inc. 


Western Canada Finds 
New Feed Potential 


In Grain Screenings 


VANCOUVER — A new type of 
feed, made only of grain elevator 
screenings pelleted with molasses, 
may open up a new feeding oppor- 
tunity for British Columbia range 
cattle in Fraser Valley feed lots, it 
is reported. 

Currently selling at $15 a ton in 
carload lots, f.o.b. Vancouver, the 
new feed puts British Columbia in a 
position to compete with cheap grain 
used in Canadian prairie feed lots, 
according to local spokesmen. 

Dr. Alex Wood, director of the ani- 
mal nutriticn laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, has for 
some time been working with the 
feed, and sees considerable potential 
in it. He gave reports on it in talks 
at Montana State College and the 
University of Minnesota in the past 
year. 

A group of six steers now on test 
at the university has been making 
daily gains of 2.7 lb. on 15 Ib. of 
pellets per steer. With 3 lb. of hay 
added to their daily ration, cost per 
pound of beef is reported to be 6.6¢ 
a day, in contrast to current beef 
prices of 23 to 24¢ Ib. on the hoof. 
The steers went on feed in late No- 
vember weighing 433 lb. per steer, 
at eight months of age. They weighed 
an average of 714 lb. in mid-April, 
for an average gain of 281 lb. in 140 
days. 

The complete ration being used is 
formulated from 1,760 Ib. of the new 
pellets, 100 lb. of oilseed meal, 20 Ib. 
of salt and 20 of limestone. Cost of 
this total ration is figured at about 
$21 a ton. 

The screenings are largely weed 
seeds, but their germ is killed in the 
processing. They are heat-treated and 
then pelleted with molasses. Dr. 
Wood says there are enough screen- 
ings at fhe Vancouver port to fatten 
35,000 head of steers a year. 

Up to now, Cariboo area ranchers 
must either export their grass cattle 
to the U.S. or ship to southern Al- 
berta feed lots for finishing. At pres- 
ent the local market demands grain- 
finished beef, which means that Van- 
couver and coastal B.C. markets de- 
pend almost entirely on Alberta for 
highly-finished beef. 


Large Supplies 
Currently, however, the supply of 
the new pellet feed is far beyond 
local demand. A ship recently loaded 
575 tons aboard for use in Japan. 
California feed-lot operators also are 
buying large quantities of the new 

feed and taking it south. 


One large operator at Thermal, 
Cal., was reported to have a 20-ton 
truck-trailer outfit on the road con- 
tinuously, taking two loads a week 
from Vancouver and bringing in 
American alfalfa for valley dairy 
farmers. Queries about the feed also 
have come from Hawaii and Alaska. 


The situation has prompted Dr. 
Wood to suggest establishment of a 
“public feed lot” near Vancouver, 
perhaps operated like a “toll bridge” 
by the public authority, where ranch- 
ers could send calves in the fall for 
growing and fattening. 

He points out that one big feed 
lot in California’s Sutton Valley runs 
10,000 head at a time, operated by a 
veterinarian, a nutritionist and an 
economist. The UBC nutritionist says 
British Columbia ranchers, with such 
a “finishing school” for calves, could 
increase their cow herds up to double 
their present size, by shipping out 
calves instead of holding them an 
extra year to sell as big, grass-fed 
steers. 


MILL ADDS EQUIPMENT 
GENEVA, MINN. — The Geneva 
Grain & Milling Co., re-opening after 
a fire last fall, has expanded to in- 
elude an additional larger mixer, a 
large egg candling room and refrig- 
erator and a loading platform. 
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PEEBLES’ M-N-C 


at definitely lower 


Scientific concentration adds 50% more nutrients! 


Peebles’ M-N-C (reduced lactose content) offers you a made 
to order way to step up turkey feed performance... because 
M-N-C is concentrated. It packs more grow power—50% 
more non-lactose nutrients than regular whey. 


| That’s why with M-N-C you can mix more efficient turkey 
feeds at lower cost. Just 24%% M-N-C supplies the same 
amount of Whey Factor and other non-lactose nutrients as 
4% whole dried whey. 


Peebles’ exclusive spray dried process retains all high 
activity unidentified growth factor benefits. M-N-C’s spray 
dried texture assures you constant color and uniform distri- 
bution in feeds for lower mixing costs. Write or wire today 
for prices from shipping point nearest you. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


PLANTS Coast Const 
World’s Largest Supplier of Whey Products 


= 
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Hog-Feed Prices Indicate Expansion of Hog Production 


One of the most reliable indicators 
of future trends in hog prices is the 
relationship between the price of 
corn and the price of hogs. A way 
of measuring this is by using the 
“hog-corn price ratio.” This price 
ratio is computed by calculating the 
number of bushels of corn which can 
be bought with the money obtained 
from the sale of 100 Ib. of hog. 

Hog producers are among the most 
consistent in reacting to favorable 
or unfavorable prices. High ratios 
are almost always followed by in- 
creased hog production; low ratios 
by a reduction in hog production. 
These ups and downs have recurred 
with a high degree of regularity. This 
degree of regularity is shown by a 
special chart which is our Exhibit 1. 


This article has been prepared to 
show the frequency with which you 
can expect certain hog-corn price ra- 
tios to appear. 

With hogs selling at $20 cwt. and 
corn at $1.50 bu., the hog-corn ratio 
would be 13. One hundred pounds of 
hog would sell for enough to buy 13 
bu. of corn. If hogs were selling at 
$18 cwt. and corn at $1, the price 
ratio would be 18. The higher the 
price ratio, the more favorable is the 
prospect for profitable feed opera- 
tions. Likewise the inducement to 
expand hog numbers is stronger. 

How long can we expect price of 
hogs to remain at present levels rela- 
tive to the price of corn? This ques- 
tion has special significance for the 
feed manufacturer because it indi- 


A little concentrated attention, a tender, 


personal adjustment . 


. and what 


might have been a careless appearance 


becomes very special. And when your 

feed addi ditives is presented as 

a Person picture, Planned for your 

_ needs it make more 
sense than “‘off- the- with 


ots 


nothing personalized except the price? 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 


Ba.’ With Amburgo, personalizediservice has been 
_ the answer to better business for its feed 
ae manufacturer customers. Your Amburgo field 
* . representative, trained in nutrition, is: no. 
in He is the Spearhead of 
Bs a closely-knit inter-relationship that has b 
growing for 20 years . . between Amburg: 
be the products it stands for and the feed 
@ ‘ manufacturers for whom they have been designed. 
at In these days of complex formula feeds, of = 
€ requirements that vary from region to region, 
ye even from county to county, the answer to our © 


question has become quite obvious and clear. The 
Amburgo personal touch does make a giffergnice. 
Nutrition Schools 


10 AMBURGO FOR 
Aduyanced Reséarch at Amburgo 
Dependable, Forthright Service 4 

COMPANY, INC, 


Demonstration Farm 
VITAMINS—MINERAL PRODUCTS 


THE 


EXHIBIT 1. U.S. hog-corn price ratio (farm prices), 1910-55. 


$40 
CORN-HOG Price Ratio 
U.S.Farm Price 
1910-1955 
30 


the percent of times the 
monthly ratio fell within 


254 The shaded areas indicate Ly i 


given limits. 

20 
° 
15 
© 
= 
10 
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a 

5- 

| 98% 


$.50 1.00 


1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 


Price of CORN per bu. 


cates to a degree the farmer's ability 
to buy manufactured feed and the 
number of hogs that will be fed. 

Here is how you use Exhibit 1. 
First, you find the price of corn at 
the bottom of the scale. You read up 
on this line and locate a point even 
with the current price of hogs on the 
left-hand scale. Suppose the price of 
corn is $1.15 bu. and the price of 
hogs is $16 cwt. This price ratio 
would be close to 14. You will notice 
that about half of the price ratios 
for the months from 1910 to 1955 oc- 
curred within the range of 10 to 14. 
About 68% or % fell between the 
ratio of 9 and 15. 

These different lines indicate the 
proportion of where hog-corn price 
ratios will fall over a period of years. 
Further away from the diagonal line, 
indicated by a ratio of 12 which is 
about average, the greater is the eco- 


nomic pressure to move back in line. 
Wide swings in prices are the result 
of overadjustment of farmers to giv- 
en price situations. They either raise 
too many or too few hogs. 

Spring farrowing for 1958 appar- 
ently was somewhat more conserva- 
tive than the hog-corn price ratio 
of the fall and winter of 1957 would 
indicate. However, there is some 
variation in length of the hog cycle 
from one to another. There has never 
been a time when hog-corn price ra- 
tios remained at 14 to 16 that hog 
numbers didn’t eventually increase 
substantially. Therefore, you can 
look forward to continued expansion. 
In other words, if we continue to 
have abundant supplies of feeds and 
low feed prices, we can look forward 
to having continued expansion in hog 
numbers and, eventually, low hog 
prices. 


NOW... TRADE IN YOUR OLD GRAM SCALE 


on the NEW Seedburo No. 14 Scale 
$44.75 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 


SPEED and ANTIBIOTICS 
pA. 


HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO OWN ONE 


THE SEEDBURO NO. 14 GRAM 


(Less trade-in allow- 


FASTER Pr 
MORE ACCURATE 


By simply moving a lever the 
new Model No. 14 can be 
changed from a sliding type 
poise to a positive position 
notch type poise. Beam is 
notched at 50 gram intervals 
which insures absolute ac- 
curacy for moisture tests and 
dockage tests. 


OF THE FINEST 4-IN-1 GRAM SCALES EVER er 
SCALE . . . AND SAVE YOURSELF MONEY. 


“Note: Send us your old Gram Scale for trade-in allowance of $5.00. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


ance of $5.00—your 
cost $39.75)* 


This Offer Will Be Made 
for Limited Time Only. 
Order Now. Write Dept. 


618 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicogo 6, Ill. 
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CONGRATULATIONS to the American Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation on its fiftieth year of growth and progress. The amazing expansion of 
the feed industry could only have resulted from a definite service to agricul- 
ture and the American Farmer. 


With the feed industry we place our faith in sincere service. “Reputable 
Products for the Feed Industry” has been our slogan since our firm was 
founded 14 years ago. Our sales record, charted below, has been made pos- 
sible by strict adherence to this principle. 


| 
| | 


1944 1958 


We take pride in the fact that we have served so many outstanding feed 
manufacturers . . . and that we have helped reputable producers of feed ingre- 
dients to supply their products to the feed industry. We are grateful to our 
customers for their continued patronage and faith in us and we pledge con- 
tinued loyalty to our slogan—“Reputable Products for the Feed Industry.” 


COMPANY 
DWIGHT BUILDING * KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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UP 
AND SIDEWAYS 
DOWN 


«ANY PLACE ON THE MAP 


R 
Ss 


Buffalo, New York 
Tel—Madison 2323 
Teletype—BU 484 


BETTER 
BROKERAGE 
| SERVICE 


Inc. Charles J. Koelsch Grain Oo., Inc. 
221 So. Church Street 209 Grain & Flour Exchange 
Charlotte, North Carolina Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Tel.—EDison 2-6148 Tel.—Hancock 6-3115 
Teletype—CE 164 Teletype—BS 587 


We are linked together to give you better service in all 
commodities. Our nationwide coverage, with private 
leased wires connecting all offices, assures prompt, effi- 
cient brokerage service. Try us on your next transaction. 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


CUT YOUR FORMULA COSTS 
WITH 


C.F.S. CONCENTRATE.. 73 


The NEW, MORE ECONOMICAL 
source of unknown growth factors 


Consists of corn fermentation solubles dried on corn 
| by-products feedstuffs. 


For detailed information write 


lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, 


An exterior view of Sauder’s Feed Service at Tremont, Ill. The farm supply 
store is in the foreground. The new push-button feed plant is in the back- 
ground. On the right is the older custom mill, which will continue in operation. 


New Feed Plant in Illinois 


Caters to Specialized Feeders 


Feed Man Builds New Mill to Improve Custom 
Milling Service and Provide Larger, More Ef- 
ficient Facilities for Branded Feed Manufacture 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When a farmer goes into high- 
production feeding, he often becomes 
more of a specialized feeder than a 
farmer, and he usually buys and uses 
much more feed than the average 
customer. And when this happens, 
the average size custom mill may 
not be equipped to handle the large 
amounts of grinding and mixing such 
a feeder requires at frequent times. 
Also, when a mill makes its own 
brand of feed, a small, older mill set- 
up isn’t adequate. 

The average mill may not be able 
to handle orders of 5 tons and over 
without interfering with a large num- 


ber of customers who have smaller 
amounts of feed to be processed. 
Neither the small customer nor the 
larger feeder may get the service he 
expects. 

Take the case of Sauder’s Feed 
Service, Inc., at Tremont, Ill. In 
recent years, Willard Sauder, owner, 
built his custom milling business to 
a fairly high volume. At the same 
time, he was manufacturing his own 
line of registered feeds, using the 
custom mill equipment. It was a mat- 
ter of utilizing available time on the 
grinding and mixing equipment for 
Sauder feed manufacture and still 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR FEED DISTRIBUTORS 


INCREASE FEED VOLUME- 


BUILD BULK FEED 
CUSTOMERS NOW 


@ Weather-tight, one piece wrap- 
around sidewall. Complete tank 
shipped knocked-down. 


With New 
DRI-MASTER 


“on-the-farm” 
BULK 
FEED TANKS 


You can build bulk feed customers 
fast with these sturdy, weather-tight 
farm-tested bulk feed tanks. 

Farmer feeders approve of these effi- 
cient steel tanks which save them 
feed costs and hours of feeding time. 
Sturdy steel construction throughout 
for many years’ service on the farm. 
Standard 5-T Model has 247 cu. fet. 
capacity and stands 15’, 4” high. Take 
only an 8’ x 8’ floor space. Tank open- 


@ Heavy ribbed hopper panels 
provide added strength. Will 
not sag or buckle. 


@ High strength steel angle-iron 
legs extend up and reinforce 
sidewall. Thoroughly farm- 
tested. 


ing, 3’ — 11” from floor level. Con- 
venient roof opening for feed truck 
loading. DRI-MASTER Bulk Feed 
Tanks are rat and bird proof and the 
tightest built steel tanks on the market. 
Available in three models: 5-T, 10-T 
and 15-T. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Dealer 


write: AGRI-TEC Steel Corporation 
Dept. F, JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 


Invited 
PY 


| 
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| D. ©. A. & Co. T. D. F. Company 
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The door to Mr. Sauder’s office has 
a sign showing the firm’s pork pro- 
duction and feeding schedule. Farm- 
ers see it and often go on in to talk 
over a feeding program. 


keeping the custom milling customers 
happy. 

The problem was complicated by 
the fact that while the custom work 
was increasing, so was the demand 
for Sauder brand feeds. 


New Mill 


Mr. Sauder surveyed his entire 
field of operations carefully and then 
made a decision. He would build a 
new and larger mill on the premises. 
The older custom mill would con- 
tinue to handle work up to 5 tons. 
The new mill would concentrate on 
the manufacture of the firm’s brand- 
ed feeds, and also would handle cus- 
tom work of 5 tons and over. 

Mr. Sauder said that when pro- 
fessional feeders in the area heard 
about the plans for the new mill, 
they showed considerable interest. 
One feeder who has 20 tons of feed 
processed each two weeks said he 
would be glad to give the Sauder 
firm the business. Others said the 
same. 

The new 


plant—a push-button 


~ batch-mixing mill—was opened re- 


cently, with a special open house and 
gifts and prizes. 

The new plant was built by Hogen- 
son Construction Co., Minneapolis. 
It has a storage capacity of 500 tons 
of formula feed and ingredients, and 
it has 21,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Control Panel 


Batching and mixing are controlled 
electronically from a Hardy control 
panel. Feed is mixed in a 2-ton 


Strong-Scott horizontal mixer with 


An employee at work in the older, 
smaller custom mill, which was the 
beginning of the present Sauder feed 
mill operation. 


double air gates for fast discharge 
into the surge bin. 

The mixed feed is elevated to the 
top of the 90-ft. tower and then by 
controls from the work floor is dir- 
ected into one of five loading bins, 
six holding bins or the bin which 
feeds the pellet mill. 

Grinding is done on a double-motor 
Strong-Scott hammermill with re- 
mote control screen changes. 

A 5-ton-per-hour California pellet 
mill and crumblizer also are part of 
the new facilities. The pellet mill, Mr. 
Sauder said, has a special long mix- 
ing chamber that makes the machine 
adaptable for mixing liquids in feeds. 

In the driveway is a 50-ton, 45-ft. 
scale which “weighs anything legal 
on the road”. Also in the driveway 
area is a hydraulic hoist for trucks 
and a hay shredder to shred and blow 
directly to the hammermill. Five 
overhead loading bins allow mash, 
pellets or custom mixed feed to be 
loaded out and checkweighed on the 
scale. 

The new plant represents a major 


manufacturer in the states _ 


EST 
OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 
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See Page 57 


ARMOUR DYNAFAC, THE CHEMOBIOTIC ADDITIVE, 


HELPS LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY MAKE BETTER USE OF FEED -. 


PROVIDES EXTRA HEALTH INSURANCE 


BEEF CATTLE—Dynafac boosts gains by 10 
to 15%. It knocks out harmful bacteria in 
the intestinal tract—does not disturb 
beneficial organisms in the rumen. Fed 
with or without stilbestrol, Dynafac gives 
improved performance, cattle look better; 
improved bloom with Dynafac is unmistak-— 
able and these animals stay on feed! 


CALVES (beef and dairy)—Dynafac builds 
a healthy, husky dairy heifer with the 
foundation for a high-producing milker. 
Beef calves show the same fast response 
to Dynafac—heavier weaning weights and 
lower-cost gains. 


HOGS—Dynafac promotes growth and helps 
control scours. Dynafac has often 
brought scours under control where other 
remedies have failed. To date, no Dynafac-— 
resistant strains of scours—causing bac-— 
teria have been observed. In controlled 
tests hogs on Dynafac usually show 10 to 
20% greater gain. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


LAMBS—1/2 lb. daily gain or better is 
normal for good lambs getting Dynafac in 
a balanced ration. It counters stress 
conditions—gets lambs off to a fast 
start for early gains. Feedlots that 
have regularly had 5 to 7% death loss 
report mortality down to less than 1% 
for lambs on Dynafac. 


POULTRY—(layers, broilers, turkeys)— 
Dynafac controls harmful bacteria in the 
intestinal tract without impairing bene- 
ficial organisms. Selective chemobiotic 
action produces a healthy digestive canal 
—enables a bird to get more nutrients 
from its feed. This means faster growth 
and heavy production. 


NOTE: FUNGI GROWTH IN THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 
is common in livestock and poultry. Fungal 
organisms impair growth and vitality—or 
in severe cases kill an animal or bird. 
Dynafac knocks out fungi on contact by 
destroying its reproductive spores. 


ILLINOIS 


Dynafac is distributed nationally for Armour by the Chemica! Department, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Write us for further information. 
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Mak 


good 


e The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18% 
and 21%) and calcium in most available form 

@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 

e A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 

e@ Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 

e@ Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 
Phosphorus 


PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 
Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7 % 
Write or Phone for information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


TRADE MARK RES: 


ZELLERS’ LABORATORIES 


READING, PA. 


EVERY FUNCTION CAREFULLY ENGINEERED to provide the most 


compact, dependable and efficient corn shelling ever available 


TRIUMPH No. 1200° Corn Shellers 


with shelled corn cleaning attachment and cob blower 


Designed Expressly for 


Check these new patented 


Willard Sauder, owner, looks over a new California pellet mill as it is about 
to be installed in his new feed plant. The pellet mill, he noted, has a special 
long mixing chamber which makes it adaptable for mixing liquids in feeds. 


step forward from the firm's start 
in 1935 in a converted garage. Mr. 
Sauder started making feed on a farm 
south of Tremont. In 1945, he moved 
to Tremont and erected a concrete 
block building. A portable mill was 
then used. In 1950, the first stationary 
mill building was erected. This pro- 
vided the firm with its first bulk feed 
service. 
Large Amount Pelleted 


Mr. Sauder said that his feed busi- 
ness is about half pellets now. He 
noted that a large share of the feed 
goes out in bulk. 

Sauder sacked feeds are _ sold 
through the Tremont office under the 
name ManAmar, using ManAmar 
supplements. * 

Mr. Sauder said that before the 
new mill was opened, he already had 
assurances of additional business, 1n- 
cluding some of a volume he had 
not been able to handle before. 

He said the new mill, with its cus- 
tom service, is well equipped ta handle 
the business of larger feeders who 
have their own special formulas. 

In branded feed manufacture, Mr. 
Sauder makes 24 registered dairy, 
poultry and hog feeds. 


Hopes to Double Volume 


The new mil! cost $225,000. Mr. 
Sauder expects to do twice the dollar 
volume in the new mill that he did 
in the old one. He also expects to 
enlarge the territory covered, especi- 


ally in the sale of his own registered 
brand feeds. 

He has one outside salesman who 
is also a trouble shooter on almost 
any farm feeding problem. This man 
maintains contacts with farmers, so 
that Mr. Sauder knows exactly how 
all his customers are faring. Extra 
sales also result from such contact 
work and customers know that here 
is a feed man who is working closely 
with them to help them make maxi- 
mum profit from their use of his feeds. 
This type of cooperation, reports Mr. 
Sauder, is highly important in win- 
ning and holding customers in this 
competitive area. 

The small custom mill processes 
about 225 tons per month. There are 
two men employed in this mixing de- 
partment, one of whom does other 
work when needed. 

Grinding and mixing prices are 
15¢ cwt. which covers both opera- 
tions. Mr. Sauder states that the 
small custom mill breaks about even, 
without the sale of concentrates and 
other materials. In a competitive 
area he thinks this is a good record. 
In his estimates he does not figure 
the costs of making his own feed. 

Mr. Sauder has three bulk trucks. 
Many of the farmers get their feed 
in bulk. Either it is delivered by the 
mill, or the farmers have the feed 
dumped into their own trucks. Many 
feeders bring in their grain, leave it 
at the mill to be processed. The mill 
then delivers the finished feed back 
to the feeder and puts it where he 


Larger Profits 


for 


Dealers And Growers 
With Hard, Sparkling 


Grain and Terminal Elevators 


The unique principles developed by TRIUMPH 
Engineers for the TRIUMPH No. 1200 Corn Sheller 
have produced superior performance and high shell- 
ing rates in the high moisture corn areas of the East, 
and the Southern Snapped Corn Areas of the South 
as well as the machined picked corn areas of the 
Corn Belt. That these principles have produced out- 
standing results is demonstrated by the wide accept- 


principles of sheller design de- 
ance and popularity of the TRIUMPH No. 1200 


veloped by TRIUMPH Engineers: 


A—Rugged Shelling Cylinder—improved 
design—carefully engineered for maxi- 
mum agitation assuring thorough shelling 
and seperation. B—Every inch of area 
around the shelling cylinder is actively used 
to screen out shelled corn. C—Area be- 
tween shelling cylinder and screen en- 
larged to provide high shelling rates and 
allow foreign material to pass. D—Curved 
Comb Bars control rate of flow internally 
to assure full separation. E—Automatic 
control of discharge rate. F—Pneumatic 
trap for foreign material. G—"“Push-Pull” 
cleaning thoroughly controls aspiration of 
shelled corn. H—Separately powered, 
high capacity cob blower with flexible 
positioning engineered into the shelling 
system. 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


The demand for Sparkling Ri-Stone Granite Grit is growing by leaps : 
and bounds. Sales are more than double that of last year. Poultry Raisers 
find Ri-Stone’s harder, sharper grinding edges enable them to get faster 
growth and more and larger eggs at lower costs. Every month more 
raisers are learning about Ri-Stone through its regular advertising in 
y a million operators per month. 


poultry publications reaching approximatel 

Yes, Ri-Stone means added profits 
to both feed dealers and poultry 
raisers. Your inquiry is invited. Write 
for copy of Poultry Grit Facts. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
Ib. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


Corn Shelling System by commercial corn handling 
plants in the very areas where corn shelling problems 
were the most troublesome in the past, 

Along with the development of better corn shellers, 
TRIUMPH Engineers and Distributors have helped 
solve many problems relating to handling and shelling 
ear corn from the dump pit to the cob bin, 

The valuable experience of TRIUMPH in this 
specialized field is o plus value gained only in 
buying TRIUMPH, 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
* CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


"Pot No, 2,754,827 Other Pats, Pending 


4249 HARVARD AVENUE 
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“Who, me? Tomorrow's hope?” 


W: admit that’s a pretty lofty title, 
young lady. But what we mean is that 
you and the thousands of other farm girls are 
mighty important to this country’s future. 

Whereas your farm background will serve you 
well in whatever lot you pursue, let’s look at your 
future on the farm. 

From our point of view, it looks like a mighty 
good future. There are lots of reasons why. 

You see, with the population growing so fast, 
cities starting to burst at their seams—people 
will be needing more and more things from the 
farm. And that puts farm folks in a key position. 

Why do we feel you’re so important? You'll 
be tomorrow’s farm homemaker. You'll have 
the job of providing your home with warmth 
and love and happiness. We couldn’t very well 
do without you. 

How will living on the farm be? Ask your 
mother how much things have improved on the 
farm just since you were a baby. Then look at all 
the progress that’s already been made in making 
a housewife’s life on the farm more pleasant. 


Why, right now you can have all the conven- 
iences that any housewife has—even those living 
in the largest cities: And in years to come, 
living should be even more comfortable. 

The way this world’s population is booming, 
before the turn of the century there'll be 136 
people to feed and clothe for every 100 today. 
That’s a whale of an increase. And it means a 
tremendous challenge to the ability and skill of 
our farm families. 

But as we said earlier, young lady, without you 
and your influence, the future in farming 
wouldn’t be nearly so bright. 

Did we say you're “tomorrow’s hope?” 

We sure did. And we think the title fits you 
like a crown. 

Wear it proudly. 

* * * * * * * 

Yes, we at Cargill are convinced that this 
pretty young lady is tomorrow’s hope, and we’re 
all counting heavily on her. 

We've seen a lot of farm girls grow up in our 
93 years as Creative Processors of farm products, 


and we know the fine kind of women they are. 

We know, too, that today’s farm girl will ful- 
fill her destiny in the same quiet, magnificent way 
her mother has . . . with the stamina of a pioneer, 
the devotion of a saint, and a precious gift of 
love and understanding that defies description. 

Yes, tomorrow looks bright for this young 
princess and her crown. 

And largely because of her, we at Cargill feel 
our future is bright, too. Through Creative 
Processing, our aim is to change an ever-increas- 
ing number of raw farm crops into finished 
products people will need and buy. 


( 


S33 Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGIL I. 
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wants it. The drivers of the bulk 
trucks also do some selling on their 
calls. Mr. Sauder is now buying his 
ingredients in carload lots, which 
gives him another saving. 

“With the two mill set-ups, we 
are able to take care of the feed 
needs of small and average customers 
as well as the needs of specialized 
feeders who buy in large quantities,” 
states Mr. Sauder. “There is a lot of 
feeding of hay in feeds in this area, 
and so we expect to do a lot of pel- 
leting of hay with our California pel- 
let mill. On it we have a 30 h.p. boil- 
er.” 

Advertising 

Mr. Sauder is definitely advertising 
minded. He states that he spends 
slightly over 1% for advertising, 
mostly in newspapers and direct mail. 
He issues a monthly mimeographed 


concentrates instead on giving farm- 
ers facts about feeding. He gets these 
from agricultural college releases, 
trade publications, etc. 

The copy which he uses is brief and 
to the point. There is quite a bit of 
space between items which makes for 
easier reading. Farmers like the bul- 
letin and tell him so. This encourages 
Mr. Sauder to keep issuing it and 
printing items which help farmers 
with their feeding problems. 

This dealer also has a Polaroid 
camera which he carries with him on 
his field trips. Frequently he will take 
a picture of a farmer and his family, 
or of a prize cow or hog, etc., and 
gives the pleased farmer the picture 
before leaving the premises. Some- 
times, too, he'll snap a picture of a 
farmer at the mill and give him the 
picture. 


bulletin, entitled “Sauder’s Farm 
Chatter.” It is produced on his own 
mimeograph and is mailed to approxi- 
mately 500 farmers in the area. 

Mr. Sauder holds his own advert- 


“I find that a camera like this is an 
excellent investment toward building 
good will,” states Mr. Sauder. “It 
helps make you more welcome on 
farms.” 


ising to a minimum in the bulletin. He For the past few years Mr. Sauder 


has been leaning toward specialized 
feeder meetings. For example, he will 
have 40 to 50 dairy feeders to a din- 
ner meeting, and all the discussion 
will center on dairy feeding. At other 
times he will have meetings for hog 
feeders, poultrymen, etc. He thinks 
a more thorough job of feeder educa- 
tion can be done in this manner. 

Now that his new mill is in opera- 
tion, Mr. Sauder plans to have addi- 
tional meetings of this type. 

On the door to his office, Mr. Sauder 
has a sign which advertises his pork 
production schedule. 

This step-by-step description of the 
hog feeding program appeals to farm- 
ers and many of them step into Mr. 
Sauder’s office for more details. In 
this way, more feed is sold and more 
farmers placed on a profitable hog 
management program. 

Alert to every merchandising op- 
portunity around a feed mill, Mr. 
Sauder also has a farm supply store. 
In this store he stocks feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer and other items, along with 
poultry and hog equipment. As farm- 


Low in fibre... 


high in protein... 
HONEYMEAD Hi-Energy 
Soybean Oil Meal 


Honeymead 


PRODUCTS COMPANY MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


Soybean processors and refiners serving agriculture and industry 


Because of its low fibre 
content, in combina- 
tion with high protein, 
Hi-Energy Soybean Oil 
Meal is an ideal protein 
source for new high- 
energy mixes and 
special feeding formu- 
las. Precise cooking 
methods bring the pro- 
tein content of this 
soybean oil meal to the 
desired high level of 
strength. 

Look to Honeymead 


for a complete selection 
of soybean products. 


Telephone: 
Mankato 791 
TWX 541 


© 44% SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
LECITHINATED SOYBEAN 
OIL MEAL 


OIL 
SOYBEAN PELLETS 
@ SOYBEAN MILL FEED 
@ SOY FLOUR 


HI-ENERGY SOYBEAN 
MEAL 


ers stand around in the office talking 
crops, feeding or paying bills, they 
see some of these items and “impulse 
sales” are often made. 

“With our new plant added to the 
custom mill and the farm supply 
store, we feel we have a base for 
larger and more profitable feed opera- 
said Mr. Sauder. “We are key- 
ed to the feeding needs of our par- 
ticular trade area, and that puts us 
in an excellent situation, I think.” 


K-State C sles Club 


Honors John Vanier 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—John J. 
Salina, well-known Kansas 
miller, was honored May 3 by the 


tions,” 


Vanier, 


Kansas 


Bridle Club as one of Kansas “fore- 


State College Block and 


most agricultural leaders.” 

A portrait of Mr. Vanier wili be 
hung in the gallery of the Block and 
Bridle Club, along with portraits of 
others honored since the recognition 
program was started in 1932. 

Mr. Vanier has taken a special 
interest in Kansas State College and 
has been active in organizing indus- 
try assistance both to the flour mill- 
ing school and the more recently 
established feed tech program. He 
has served on industry advisory com- 
mittees in both instances. 

Mr. Vanier has extensive interests, 
not only in flour and feed manufac- 
ture, but also the processing of sev- 
eral other agricultural products. He 
is a large producer of livestock, par- 
ticularly Hereford cattle. 

Born on a farm in Pawnee County, 
Neb., Mr. Vanier got his start in 
the flour milling business in the of- 
fice of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. in 1917, after a brief ap- 
prenticeship with a grain commission 
firm in Kansas City. He became 
sales manager of the Abilene plant 
and, in 1925, with some associates, 
purchased the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina. Later he acquired ownership 
of other flour milling properties, in- 
cluding Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Inland Mills, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Vanier’s interest 
also grew in the grain handling field 
and his Salina Terminai Elevator Co. 
now operates storage facilities at five 
major grain centers, and has other 
storage facilities elsewhere. In the 
feed industry Mr. Vanier’s interest 
grew from the Gooch Feed Mills, 
which operates three formula feed 
mills, to include several alfalfa de- 
hydrating plants, soybean processing 
plants and a recently established mo- 
lasses feed firm. 


Grain Inspection 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — A new 
grain inspection office opened May 1 
at Corcoran, Cal. Harry Spires, chief 
of the state Bureau of Field Crops, 
announced that the bureau has leased 
facilities for the inspection office at 
the Salyer Grain & Milling Co. Car 
and truck inspections are made 
there on request, and submitted sam- 
ples are also checked. Jim Fujii is 
the inspector-in-charge at the sta- 
tion. 


CONSULTANTS 


TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C.W. SIEVERT and ASSOCIATES 
221 N. LoSalle St. Chicago 1, 


DEVOLKOD ous 
‘ertified Cod 


T. est. cop LIVER USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
CEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


EDER DEVOLD O11 COmPARY 
417 Fifth Ave.. New York 16, N 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds—multi- 
wall paper, textile, Saxolin open-mesh, 
Polytex film, laminated, waterproof... 
consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 


—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 
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there 

should be 

foot”’ 

the bag business 


Putting the best foot forward may be good selling strategy, but 
the smart buyer of bags looks farther. 


He knows, for example, that new “features” can be hamstrung 
or stymied by lack of interest or lax follow through 


... that sharp, clear printing accomplishes nothing if bags aren’t 
delivered on schedule. 


..that utmost care in skilled manufacture means little if a 
different bag would do the job better. 


When it comes to “best feet,” you could call Chase a centepede, 
for good bags, Chase-designed to your needs — properly made, 
promptly shipped —reflect the competence of hundreds of spe- 
cialists who constitute the progressive Chase family. 


BAG 


155 East 44th Street, New York17, N.Y, 
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Worth looking Into 


This reader service department announces 
products, new services and new literature 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
Panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


the development of new and improved 
offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 


No. 7034—Alfalfia 
Forum Proceedings 


The printed proceedings of the Al- | 


falfa Feeding Forum, held as part of 
the American Dehydrators Assn. con- 
vention in Colorado Springs, are be- 
ing distributed by ADA. The colorful 
booklet contains all the talks on the 


latest experimental work and prac- 


tical feeding of beef cattle, sheep, 
swine and dairy cattle. Speaking on 
the forum were outstanding nutri- 
tionists from academic institutions 
and the feed industry, as well as live- 
stock feeders. To receive a copy of 
this new booklet, check No. 7034 on 
the coupon and return it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


| feed 


No. 7032—Automatie 
Bagging Seale 


The Richardson Scale Co. has an- 
| nounced the availability of a new 6- 
page, two-color bulletin describing 
and illustrating its E-50 automatic 
bagging scale. With four photographs 
and six cut-away line drawings, the 
new bulletin, 3749B, details the E-50's 
design, capacities, gravity or power 
operation, and discharge. Its 
high-speed accurate net weighing of 
almost all materials packaged in 


| open-mouth paper or textile bags is 


also described. Secure details by 
checking No. 7032 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. Please 
print or type name and address. 


No. 7023—Aeration 
System 


The Douglas Chemical Co. is now 
marketing its new “Douglas Aeration 
System,” designed for the feed, grain 
and seed industry. Every component 
in the system is specially engineered 
to meet individual storage conditions, 
company officials state. Check No. 
7023 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7027—Antibiotic 
Salt Product 


A salt and antibiotic mix said to 
promote growth and increase feed ef- 
ficiency has been introduced by the 
Leslie Salt Co. The product, worked 


- Send me information on the items marked: - 
No. 7023 No. 7028 No. 7033 
i No. 7024 No. 7029 No. 7034 
| No. 7025 No. 7030 No. 7035 i 
t No. '7026 No. 7031 
No. 7027 No. 7032 
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i 
| 
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out in collaboration with the Chas. 


| Pfizer Co. Laboratories, contains Pfi- 


| zer’s brand of oxytetracycline hydro- 


| details. 


chloride, Terramycin. Check No. 7027 
on the coupon and mail it to secure 
Please print or type name 
and address. 


No. 7033—Bulk Feed 
Tanks 


Agri-Tec Steel Corp. has developed 
a new all-steel bulk feed tank for 


| farm installation. The weather-tight 
| galvanized sidewall is one-piece con- 


struction with one seam. Tanks are 
of galvanized steel construction and 
are claimed to be rat and bird-proof. 


There is no feed loss, company offi- 
cials say. Another new feature is 
that the steel angle iron legs extend 
up and attach to the tank to carry 
the weight load. The opening is in the 
roof. Tanks come knocked down in 
5-, 10- and 15-ton capacities. Check 
No. 7033 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure details. 


No. 7031—Feed 
Unloader 


A portable transfer unit with a 
new dual feeder device empties “Air- 
slide” cars in half the time of a sin- 
gle-feeder unit, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Fuller Co. The 
dual feeder has two airlocks, each of 
which is situated directly beneath 


outlets in the car. This new feature 
eliminates need for the centrally-po- 
sitioned “Airslide” brand of fluidizing 
conveyor which formerly delivered 
material to a single airlock from both 
outlets. Check No. 7031 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure details. 
Please print or type name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 7026—Truck 
Dock Shelter 


Frommelt Industries announces the 
development of a new truck dock 
shelter that provides protection in 


any weather. Called the “Snug-Fit’’ 
design, this shelter has a spring-ten- 
sioned upper frame carrying the top 
cover, a weighted front curtain, and 
sliding front curtains forming a 
Cape Hood fitted with sewn-in rubber 
cord and weights to hold automatically 
and snugly around top and sides of 
a truck. Several sizes are available. 
Check No. 7026 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 7029—Corn 
Crusher, Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
Co. states that its new ‘“Kelly-Duplex 
finger-type corn crusher and feed 
regulator uniformly reduces corn, 


cobs, and husks and provides a steady, 
even flow into a hammer mill, attri- 


tion mill or corn sheller at any rate 
required. Small grain can be fed 
through with the ear corn or the 
machine can be used to regulate the 
feeding of small grain alone.’ Check 
No. 7029 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


No. 7025—Poultry 
Equipment Folder 


A new folder describing the Oakes 
Manufacturing Company's automatic 
poultry equipment has been printed. 
The three main types of equipment 
described are the automatic feeder, 
automatic waterer with new solenoid 
valve and automatic egg gatherer. 
Check No. 7025 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. Please print 
or type name and address. 


No. 7028—Molasses 
Mixer 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., introduces a 
new “package unit” for molasses 
blending in its “Jay Bee Puritan No. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
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SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 
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4 Standard.” The mixer unit is pow- 
ered by a 10 h.p. direct-connected 
motor and fed by a 7 by 20-in., 1% 
h.p. auger conveyor. Operating at 
1,200 r.p.m., the unit will produce 
from 6,000 to 12,500 lb. per hour, it 
is claimed. Over-all width is 35 in., 
length 76% in., height 76 in. The 
height to discharge of mixed feed is 
37 in. Check No. 7028 on the coupon 
ind mail it to Feedstuffs to secure 
details. 


No. 7035—Fat 
Addition System 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., states 
in an announcement that “as a re- 
sult of extensive laboratory research 
and field tests, an economical ac- 
curately-controlled fat addition sys- 
tem for pellets has been developed. 
The system is designed to provide 
even distribution and adequate re- 
tention time for handling an incom- 
ing stream of pellets at rates from 
8,600 to 60,000 Ib. per hour.” In- 
cluded in the system are controlled 
feeding and weighing, spray coating 
of existing hard pellets with accur- 
ately metered fat, special units for 
uniform blending and a series of 
visual and recording indicators. It 
is designed for adding up to 10% fat 
to existing pellets. Further details are 
available on request. Check No. 7035 
on the coupon and mail it to Feed- 
stuffs. 


No. 7030—Serew 
Conveyor 


The development of a screw con- 
veyor designed specifically for feed- 
ing hay, ear corn or oats uniformly 
and evenly to hammer mills, has been 
announced by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 


i 


| Hlatchfords \ 
| CALF-PAB 


with DYNAFAC 


QUALITY 


CUSTOMERS TRUST...AT A 
RAPID 


PRICE 


™ Get BOTH with ™ 
Blatchford’s CALF-PAB! 


You know Calf-Pab is good. Generation after 
eneration of calf raisers have trusted 
latchford’s quality. Ask your distributor. 


FREE! 32 Pose 
and Calf-Pab 
Calf Manual 


ESTABLISHED 
Int 


TO GIVE 


Sales Display. 
“--"WRITE TODAY !Dept. 258 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division. 
WAUKEGAN, la. Wake 


Des Molaes, 


Inc. The 14-in. diameter hay conveyor 
has no intermediate hangers to re- 
tard the flow of material, and is de- 
signed with a special baffle which 
prevents the hay from winding 
arcund the screw, it is claimed. A 
compact variable speed drive permits 
the unit to handle a variety of mate- 
rials to be ground in the hammer mill 
through various screen sizes. Lengths 
from 12 to 24 ft. are available. Check 
No. 7030 on the coupon and mail it to 
Feedstuffs. Please print name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 7024—Corn 
Sheller Attachment 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., announces the availability of 
a new corn sheller attachment for 
use with the “B & L Mobile Formula 
Feed Blender Unit.” The attachment 
is designed for commercial work and 
will shell through 10 tons of ear corn 
per hour. Modifications have been 
made so that the single standard 
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| See Page 57 


Strong-Scott presents a new 
idea in Hammermill operation 


Sectionalized screens offer 
higher capacities through 
“Vortex Grinding Action" 


WITH VORTEX GRINDING, material 

cannot roll along the surface as on 

ordinary curved screens. Instead, the 

shallow valleys mode by the joining 4 
of the screen sections bounce the i 
material back into the grinding area. 
This produces an air attrition grind- 
ing of particle on particle, in addi- 
tion to the impact grinding on the 
hammers, resulting in higher ton- Ti 


than ordinary curved screens. 
mages per hour. 


This drastically reduces your pro- 
duction costs. The special harden- 
ing means the perforations retain i 
their sharper edges and original N | 


The exclusive sectionalized 
screens in the new Strong-Scott 
Hammermill assure increased 
grinding capacities through 
“vortex grinding action” (see 
photo upper right). 

Specially hardened screens . . . 
Because the screens are flat, they 
can be subjected to a special 
hardening process and are guar- 
anteed to wear 10 times longer 


Equipment Designed 
for Better Processing 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


size longer. This produces a more 
uniform, quality controlled prod- 
uct at a greater capacity for the 
entire life of the screens. 

For your convenience, Strong- 
Scott maintains a “Production 
Testing Service,” complete with 
their full line of Grinding, Mixing 
and Separating equipment. Write 
to Strong-Scott for full details of 
this no-cost service. 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 

| © New Hammermill Bulletin 

[) Production Testing Information 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Mfg. Co. 


451 Taft Street N.E. 


City .. 


REMOTE CONTROL 
SCREEN CHANGE—Only 
the new Strong-Scott Ham- 
mermill offers quick- 
to seven 
screens from a remote 
location elsewhere on 
the floor above. Also, 
reversible rotation in 
this Hammermill adds 
to the long 
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You'll be glad you did. 
Contact Jack McAnulty. . . 


WE DON'T HAVE TO HIGH PRESSURE... 


THOMPSON PRINTING C 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


loading unit will load either the mill 
or the corn sheller. Shelled corn is 
discharged directly to the hammer 
mill chamber and cobs are discharged 
either to the stack or wagon. Check 
No. 7024 on the coupon and mail it to 
Feedstuffs to secure details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs 


No. 6990—Telescoping boxcar and 
truck loading conveyor, Power-Curve 
Conveyor Co. 

No. 5991—Air-supported structure, 
CID Air Structures Co. 


Freshness and 
Steam Rolling 
Make the 
Difference in 


| 


Ace Brand 
Rolled Oats 


There’s no compromise with quality and appetite appeal 
when you use Ace Brand rolled oats in your formula 
feeds. And yet, Fruen’s volume production with newly 
installed high capacity rollers keeps costs down so you 
can use the best and still maintain that profit margin. 


Remember, too, Fruen’s rolled oats are steam rolled. 
The peak of nutrition is locked in these uniformly large 
flakes by Fruen’s exclusive steaming and oven drying 
process that partially precooks the groat, making for 


easy, quick digestion. 


For a rolled oat product that’s free from dusty, 
powdered groats, with a minimum of fines and freedom 
from hulls, try Fruen’s Ace Brand. Contact your dealer 
or broker or write us for samples and prices. 


No, 5992—Catalog of dial scales, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 5993—All-weather salt, Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

No, 5994 — Dual-purpose hopper, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5995—Grain aeration system, 
Dunbar Kapple. 

No. 5996—Bulk-type self-feeder for 
hogs, James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5997 — Laboratory mixers, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5998—Animal health “wheel” 
for selecting health precautions for 
livestock and poultry, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5999—Truck body conversion, 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6000—Bulk feed body brochure, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6001 — Newly-designed chick 
feeder, Honeggers’ & Co. 

No. 6002—Folder on laying hen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

0. 6008—Coccidiostat-growth ad- 
ditive, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No, 6004 — Serrated-edge hard- 
faced hammer for hammermill, Paper- 
Calmenson & Co. 

No. 6005—Fork lift truck, Tow- 
motor Corp. 

No. 6010—Screw elevator, 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 

No. 6012—Saccharin in pig feeds, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

No, 6014—T ruck hoist, Triumph 
Division, C. C. Bartlett & Snow Co. 

No. 6018 — Antioxidant bulletin, 
Hercules Powder Co. 

No. 6019—Cob crusher, the Ander- 
sons. 

No. 6020—Coccidiostat, 
Co., Inc. 

No. 6021—-Feed and grain blower, 
Truck Grain Blower Co. 

No. 6022 — Hammermill bulletin, 
Bryant Engineering Co. 

No. 6023 — Punch card reader, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 6024—“Colony cage” plan for 
small laying flocks, Oakes Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6025—Feed ingredients cata- 
log, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 6027—Pneumatic bulk feed 
trailer, Forster Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6028—Feed processing publica- 
tion, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 6029—Grain aeration manual, 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 6030—Premix program, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 6031—‘“Snap-in” grease seal, 
Landers Mill Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6032 — Hammermill bulletin, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 6034 — Drop-bottom mixer, 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6048—Air elevator for moving 
pellets, Clute Corp. 

No. 7014—Bulk - feed 
Inc. 

No. 7018—“Airslide fluidizing” con- 
veyor, Fuller Co. 

No. 7019—Sewing line guide for 
open-mouth multiwall bags, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 

No. 7020—Pneumatic unloader sys- 
tem, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7021—Island refrigerated egg 
merchandiser, Tobias Enterprises. 

No. 7022—Grain storage booklet, 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 
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REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


» They found it pays to give 
‘Stilbosol’ a full-time job 


The mass of evidence from college experiment stations, 
and in the feedlots of record-keeping cattle feeders, proves 
that ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements pay off best when 
Fed every day throughout the fattening period. Any interruption, 
whether during the beginning, middle, or closing weeks of 
feeding, merely slows rate of gain and raises the cost of gain. 
If ‘Stilbosol’ isn’t in the ration, it doesn’t work for you. 


College tests summarized. Dr. Wise Burroughs, of Iowa State 
College, summed up six experiments to compare gains made in 
the first and second halves of the diethylstilbestrol feeding 
period. Extra gains due to ‘Stilbosol’ during the first half aver- 
aged 14.66%. During the second half, gains were stimulated 
14.0%. The difference was only two-thirds of one percent. This 
shows that ‘Stilbosol’ works for you every day. 


: Feeder watches gains drop without 
ei, *Stilbosol.’ Ed Hibbs of Fonda, Iowa, put 

58 head of steers on ‘Stilbosol’-fortified 

rations. They were gaining over 3 pounds 

¢ per day when Ed decided to omit ‘Stilbosol.’ 

“Daily gain dropped to a little under 2 


pounds,” Ed relates. “This was my proof 
of the value of ‘Stilbosol’ in the ration.” 


Commercial feeder jumps gains 36.8%, 
in middle of feeding period. Don Brink 
of Rolling Fork, Mississippi, fed 2,000 
steers on his regular rations for 60 days. 
Average daily gain was 1.9 Ibs. Then he 
put them on ‘Stilbosol’-fortified -supple- 
ment. When he weighed two months later, 
daily gain had jumped to 2.6 pounds... 
up 36.8%. It pays to feed ‘Stilbosol’ all 
the way, right up to the last 48 hours. 


Feeds ‘Stilbosol’ for 260 days... steers 
sell for prime prices. When Ed Kaszinski 
of Bryant, Iowa, sent his 1,220-lb. steers to 
market, his cattle looked prime, sold for 
prime prices, and graded prime in the cooler. 
***Stilbosol’ puts beef on my cattle faster and 
helps me to get more for my grain. I get an 


extra half-pound of gain,” says Kaszinski. 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for Diethyistilbestro! Premix which 
is manufactured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State College 
Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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the Most in Publicity and Good Will 


+) Write Us for Samples and Prices 


a MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
er 121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, 1, Minn. 


E 
NORTH EAST 
@ Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


OF ALL KINDS 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo, N. ¥., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York Minnesota Minnesota 


“Our BROWER MIXER 
paid for itself in 


6 months..” 


“We have used your 2,000 lb. 
mixer for over 10 years and it is still 
in excellent operating condition. 
Our Brower Mixer paid for itself in 
the first 6 months and helped bring 
in many new customers. We have 
found the Brower Mixer to be fast, 
dependable and thorough. We are 
well pleased with its performance 
and recommend it to anybody who 
is contemplating buying a mixer.” 


BROWER 
Whitkwind 


MIXER 


Dependability, fast mixing action, and 
low cost operation make Brower the 
WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS the 
ingredients instead of just stirring or 
tumbling them . . . produces the most 
thorough mix you can get. Every sack 
has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL—a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes at a power 
cost of only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. Five sizes 
—700, 1200, 2000, 3000 and 4000 
pounds- -per- -batch mixing capacities. 
Above-floor and below-floor models. 
Heavy welded steel construction— 
built for years of trouble-free service. 


Interior readily accessible through Notice the mixin addle at Glass observation window at 
large hinged service door and top which WH the in- eye level provides easy in- 
hinged conveyor sleeve. gredients for the most thor- spection of mixed feed at any 
ough mix. time. 


402 N. 3rd, Quincy, ll. 


ILLINI AIRPORT 


FIRST COMMERCIAL USER—Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, IL, is the 
first commercial user in the U.S. to own Piper’s new Commanche airplane 
shown in the background. At left, Louis Dyson, operator of the Illini Airport 
at Champaign, Ill, hands the keys for the new aircraft to Elmer S. Roth, 
Honegger vice president and general manager. Striped in red and white, 
this is the fourth Piper aircraft in the Honegger fleet, which also includes 
a twin-engine Apache and two Tri-Pacers. (Champaign-Urbana Courier Photo) 


Film on Small Business 


Management Released 


NEW YORK—A film prepared for 
the guidance of small business man- 
agement called “Small Business 
U.S.A.—The Story of Main Street,” 
has been released for general dis- 
tribution by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
New York. 

The material in the film is based 
on actual case histories taken from 
the credit files of the company. It 


presents different situations encoun- 
tered in small business, illustrating 
problems that are faced, how the 
problems are surmounted and, if not, 
why they are not. 

The 30-minute black and white film 
is available for genera! distribution 
to interested educational, business, 
religious and social organizations at 
a rental fee of $2.75. Distribution 
rights belong to Ideal Pictures, Inc., 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Til. 


Nature’ S own formula Only natural protein and feeding 


fat have important, unisolated 
growth factors—nature’s own 


Means better livestOck 
more profits for you 


protein concentrates and Vitagen 
Feeding Fat enable you to pro- 
duce high energy feeds for live- 
stock and poultry that bring re- 
peat business year after year— 
business based on meat on the 
hoof—money in the bank! 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Mest and Bone scraps 

RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone Mea! 
(70% Bone Phosphate of Lime 
— Minimum) 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 


Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY « OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA «+ LOS ANGELES + DENVER * ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


i 
| 
| 
| 
. 
ra for] BROWER MFG. CO. 
CATALOG 
World's Largest Selling Mixer 


NO BLACKHEAD OUTBREAKS 
ON CARB-0-SEp 


Not one case of blac 


khead with 

CARB ~O-SEP fed birds, although | CHAMPIONS CARB-O-SEP FED 
blackhead was Prevalent through his CARB-O.SEP fed birds dominated the 
entire areq reported g mid-western championships at the Michigan Tur. 
serviceman. key Festival. Five Grand Champion 


birds and the Largest Bird at the 
Show were CARB-O-SEP fed. 


| PENNSYLVANIA GROWER ENDS | 
RANGE BLACKHEAD PROBLEM 
Blackhead outbreaks were an annual 


Problem. Last year he tried CARB-O. 


SEP and raised top quality birds— 
with no blackhead losses. 


FEED MANUFACTURER TESTS 
CARB-0-SEP AGAINST ANOTHER 
LEADING PREVENTIVE 


No outbreaks on CARB-O-SEP three 
Outbreaks in other group. CARB-O-.sSEp 
birds were in better shape at marketing 
» ++ feed conversion was better, 


PROMINENT EASTERN GROWER 
CLEARS up BLACKHEAD 


This grower, with a flock of 40,000 Broad | 
Breasted Bronze Turkeys, found CARB-O-SEP 

cleared up blackhead and prevented 
further losses. The birds 
with a good finish. 


BREEDER AND GROWER PUTS ALL 
HIS TURKEYS ON CARB-0-SEP 


5,000 breeders and later in the season 
30,000 meat birds put on CARB-O.-SEP. 


any 
Fertility and hatchability good . 


were marketed 


| research, 
CARB-O-SEP FED BIRDS WIN AT SARB-0-SEP was developed by WHITMOYER 


hy, 
lt is the safe, potent way to get healthy, 
blackhead-free growth. 


i NATIONAL TURKEY CONVENTION 


CARB-O-SEP fed entries were among 
the important prize - winners at the 
National Turkey Convention at St. Louis. 


MIX CARB-0-SEP IN YOUR TURKEY MASH 


put into it. 


R 
IT’S PROFITABLE FOR BOTH YOU ...AND THE GROWE 


F mplete information and scientific data on CARB-O SEP 
or co! 
write Box FS-5 
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PILLSBURY SALES WINNERS—tThe feed division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has named salesmen from its Nashville, Tenn., plant as sales area winners 
of the firm’s Golden Flock Award. The award is made each year to the 
Pillsbury sales team which produces the greatest increase in poultry feed 
sales. Each winner received a cash bonus and a gold egg trophy at the awards 
banquet in Atlanta, Ga. Standing, left to right, are Fred Long; Elton Chap- 
man; C. S. Bell, sales manager; Dave Martin, manager of Pillsbury’s poultry 
department; J. K. Hubbard, director of marketing; Eddie Harper; Bob Bruce; 
Bill Byram; R. W. Siebrasse, market planning manager; Bill Lachicotte, and 
Jim Ayers. Seated are Ben Williams, plant sales manager and sales manager 
in the Nashville area; Graham Warren; Harmon Caver; Warren Thompson; 
Don Crawford and Cecil Hayes. 


NATIONAL MOoLAssEs CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) j 


This plan was adopted by the Louisi- 
ana Poultry Improvement Assn. after 


Dates for Louisiana 
consultation with a number of ex- 


Poultry Meeting Set ons 
hibitors who have been active at pre- 
NEW ORLEANS — New arrange- | vious conventions, Mr. Ingram said. 


® 
NURS-A-CALF 


when you sell 


MILK REPLACERS 


| 


ments have been made for the con- 
venience cf poultry industry members 
who wish to take part in the annual 
convention of the Louisiana Poultry 
Improvement Assn. Sept. 7-9 at the 


| Jung Hotel in New Orleans, says 


Clyde Ingram, executive secretary of 


No booths will be set up at the 


| convention, but commercial concerns 


taking part will be provided with in- 


The association executive secretary 
adds that there will be no registra- 
tion fee and that all persons inter- 
ested in poultry production and the 
welfare of the poultry industry are 
invited to attend. Commercial con- 
cerns interested in taking part should 
write to Clyde Ingram, executive sec- 
retary, Louisiana Poultry Improve- 
ment Assn., Knapp Hall, University 
Station, Baton Rouge, La. The names 
of participating concerns will be car- 


| the association. 
| 
| 


| dividual table space, properly labeled | ried in the convention program, also 
in the meeting hall, which will afford An outstanding convention program 
a better opportunity to meet prospec- | is being planned, Mr. Ingram added. 


proven advantages 


of NURS-A-CALF tive customers and to display cata- The Jung Hotel has ample modern 
logs, circulars, and other material. | convention facilities, he said 
mean big profits 
for you. 


Send for your 


NURS-A-CALF soves 


farmer's time. 


NURS-A-CALF —feeds 


“naturally.” 


NURS-A-CALF insures 


against contamination. 


NURS-A-CALF mokes 


weaning easier. 


NURS-~A-CALF returns 
cow to milk-production 
earlier. 


NURS-A-CALF boosts 


sales of milk replacers. 


NURS-A-CALF gives 
you full margin of profit, 


Facts About The Slaschaw Chemical Company. . . 
Aerial View— General Offices & Research Laboratories . 
Essential Trace Elements in Plant & Animal Nutrition . 


SILO 
COVERS 


tailor made Miscellaneous Agricultural Compounds. . .... . 
| any width Available Literature... +++ +++ 16 
ANE Location of Sales Offices and Warehouses. . . .. . 17 
any shape 


SAME DAY SHIPMENT 
LYES 
eX CUSTOM COVERS 
® 
R. KUSS & CO., INC. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


Chicago + Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit » Hastings-On-Hudson 
Houston Los Angeles Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
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Every week of the year, Grain Processing Corporation produces Solulac 
—has it available for the formulation of your feeds. So you can de- 
pend on a continuous supply. Solulac, with its high nutritional values, 
unidentified growth factors and vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flow- 
ing. Available in 50 and 100 pound bags or bulk carloads. For Solulac, 
or corn distillers dried grains — also in continuous supply — write, wire 


or phone. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, IOWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 


| 

| | 

| | 
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Modern Concepts of Feed Advertising 


To whom will we be selling feed in the future? How effective 
will advertising be in getting the job done? At whom should 
advertising be beamed? What type of advertising will 
motivate the new type of feeder? Here's a discussion of these 
and other questions faced in planning and carrying out feed 
advertising programs in an era of agricultural change. 


There are many areas of feed ad- 
vertising that we could explore in 
this discussion. We could consider the 
relative values of radio, television and 
farm papers. Or we could discuss 
ways of motivating dealers. Or how 
about the advantages of right hand 
pages versus left, or full color against 
black and white ads? How about out- 


By Frank P. Berry 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. 


| door, direct mail, incentive programs? 

But these are only the “how” of 
advertising, though extremely impor- 
tant in their place. A more basic 
question today is: “To whom are we 
going to be selling feed, and how 
much help is advertising going to be 
in getting the job done?” 

Fundamental Questions: 


I'd like 


first to pose two fundamental ques- 
tions: 

1. Who is our customer? 

2. How do we motivate him? 

The question of who our customer 
is, and who he will be two, five or 
ten years from now, must be an- 
swered—and it must be answered 
right. Advertising men must know to 


RESEARCH PROVED 
for Better Feeds 


*Patents applied for 


SEA PEPamw FISH MEAL 


SEA PEPam FISH SOLUBLES 


(Lassen Process) ...liquid or dry 


SEA PEPam VITAMIN 
FEEDING OILS 


VANCO DRY VITAMIN A 
VANCO DRY VITAMIN D 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


A Division of 
Van Camp Sea Food Company, Inc. 
Terminal Island, California 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
ARCH SALES CO., Denver 

B. A. LUCIUS CO., Fort Worth 

M. A. McCLELLAND CO., Kansas City 
COOK & HARMS, INC., San Francisco 
J-M TRADING CORP., Chicago 


Frank P. Berry 


whom they are talking and why, or 
they could easily wind up doing a lot 
of wheel spinning. 

We all know, of course, that feed- 
ers are getting bigger and bigger 
and fewer and fewer. This change 
certainly is affecting all phases of 
feed business, and none more direct- 
ly than advertising. If we are going 
after one 20,000-bird laying flock 
rather than a hundred 200-bird flocks, 
our methods should be different. 

Any feed firm must decide, first, 
who its customer is today and, sec- 
ondly, who it wants as a customer 
tomorrow. And that’s not as easy as 
it looks. 

If feeders are rapidly becoming 
bigger and fewer, should advertising 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article deals with the basic 
question of who the feed customer 
is, and who he will be in the future, 
as well as with advertising that will 
influence him to buy. The author is 
director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for Nutrena Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Berry has been with 
Cargill, Inc., and its subsidiary, Nu- 
trena Mills, since 1946. He has been 
Nutrena advertising director since 
1953. He received his advanced edu- 
cation at Providence (R.I.) College 
and the University of Minnesota. 
This article is adapted from a talk 
by Mr. Berry at the Dawe’s Sales 
Management Clinic for feed men, 
sponsored by Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago. 


go all out on all feeds in all markets, 
with the big feeder as the one objec- 
tive? Maybe, and then again, maybe 
not. For some it could be the ideal 
approach; for others, it could mean 
at least a temporary sales setback. 
How then do we chart a course? 

Market Research: Here is where 
market research comes in. The first 
thing to do is make a careful analy- 
sis of our present position and present 
customer. There is only one way to 
find out what our “market mix’’ is, 
and that is to ask the people who feed 
our products. In this connection, I'd 
suggest two things: 

1. Keep the survey simple. Most 
important is size of feeding opera- 
tion—how many hogs, hens or cattle 
did you have in 1955, 1956, 1957? If 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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the sample is adequate, we know 
pretty well the type of customer by 
size and trends in size. 

2. If you have made a factual sur- 
vey, trust the information and base 
decisions on it. 

“Market Mix”: By “market mix” 
here's what I mean. Suppose we are 
trying to determine who our poul- 
try feed customers are by size of 
flock in a particular state. Compar- 
ing size of flocks as reported by our 
survey and figuring the tonnage each 
group represents, we might come up 
with a picture like this: 


% of All 
Flocks Per cent 
in State Brand X of 
by Size Market Mix Tonnage 
Under 200 25 25 5% 
200-500 : 55 65 50% 
500-1000 15 8 20% 
1000 and over 5 2 25% 
A quick glance shows this feed 


company how it stands in this state: 


1. It is getting more than its share 


of flocks under 500 birds 

2. It is not doing too well with the 
larger flock owners. 

3. Although only 10% of its custo- 
mers are larger flock owners, they 
represent 45% of the tonnage. 

4. The 200-500-bird flocks repre- 
senting 50% of the tonnage are too 
important to be neglected. 

The advertising department could 


say after studying the chart: “It’s 
simple—all we have to do is double 
the number of larger feeders and we 


will have a 50% increase in tonnage.” | 


This may be the right approach in | 
but for an overall ap- | 


some cases, 
proach, it is an over-simplification of 
the opportunities that are in reach 
of feed marketing groups today. 

For one thing, it gives a picture 
just of poultry feed customers in only 
one state. We might have an entirely 
different profile of our swine or cat- 
tle feed customers in the same state, 
or in neighboring state all three might 
be different. 

Size of Operation: How then do we 
determine who our customer is since 
he seems to vary all over the map? 


The one constant we have is size of | 


feeding operation. If we know what 
our market mix is by size, state by 
state and product by product, we 
have a starting place from which we 
can plan advertising direction both 
for today and for the future. 

Before leaving the question of who 
our customer is, let’s pin-point him 
a little more, classifying into three 
groups: 

1, Small feeder — the one whose 
feeding operations are just a side- 
line. If market prospects are bright, 
he may increase the size of his oper- 
ation, but basically he’s an “in-and- 
outer.” 

2. Average feeder—the solid farm- 
er who has in years past given most 
of us a big share of our tonnage. Pro- 
ducing meat and poultry products is a 
business with him. Many are now 
trying to decide whether to expand 
or give up feeding. The number of 
average feeders will continue to de- 
crease, but as a group they repre- 
sent a very respectable potential. 

8. Big feeder—producing meat and 
poultry products is definitely _his 
number one job. His kind is increas- 
ing rapidly. He’s a prime target and 


undoubtedly will have a profound 
effect on advertising methods in the 
future. 

What motivates these feeders? It’s 
quite obvious we don’t all agree on 
what a farmer wants from a product. 
One egg feed ad will stress high pro- 
duction; another, feed efficiency; an- 
other, disease protection; still anoth- 
er, cost. 

What He Wants: How do we know 
which has the strongest appeal. So, 
we come to the “what” of advertis- 
ing. Just what does this customer 
want? 

1. The small feeder doesn’t have 
too much brand loyalty, and he often 
doesn’t follow good feed practices. 
Emotion can influence his buying, and 
actually he is probably easiest to sell 
with advertising. He can be readily 
swayed by discounts and give-aways. 
He is part of a floating market. We 
like to have him as a customer, but 
we can’t afford to beam our adver- 
tising at him. 

2. The average feeder says most 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


A staff, with years of experience, qualified to 
provide counsel and analyze the problems of 
industry and business of all types—large and 


small— 

ORGANIZATION SALES & MERCHANDISING 
ADMINISTRATION PERSONNEL PLACEMENT 
PRODUCTION ADVERTISING & PROMOTION 
NUTRITION PERSONNEL TRAINING 


MARKET STUDIES FORMULATION 


COSTS — MARGINS — PROFITS 


SPECIAL STUDIES 


J. H. Burrell, Pres. 


We can bring to your business unlimited knowledge, accumulated 
through the years, to help lower costs and build profits. 


Call or Write for a Personal Interview 


JAMES H. BURRELL & COMPANY, INC. 


3615 Olive Street 


Phone—JEfferson 5-0715 


St. Louis 8, Mo. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


BRANCH OFFICES & WAREHOUSES 


WS 
| 


N 
\ § 
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DEPENDABLE REASON 
WHY YOU CAN COUNT DALPAC BHT 


There are many good reasons for the excep- 


» McKesson & Robbins Chemical Branch Offices and Warehouses 


ATLANTA 8, GA. 

805 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 

1246 Br 


onal popule Vv Jalpac | oad Street 
ti m il popul arity of Dal; u BHT. BOSTON 9, MASS. 
For one thing Dalpac is a top-quality feed 79 Milk Street 
BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
antioxidant that promotes full assimilation of 1807 Eimwood Avenue 


essential nutrients and protects vitamin po- 10 
tency. Dalpac also prevents rancidity of feed 
despite long periods of storage and transporta- 
tion. For feed manufacturers Dalpac means 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
North 4th Street 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

900 Second Street, S.E. 
CHICAGO 80, ILL. 

540 West Randolph Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

49 Central Avenue 


additional profit because vitamin content is CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
4 


protected without over-fortification. 


» Dalnac ; 611 North Fieid Street 
little Dalpac goes a long way—just 4 ounces to saammeaere. taten 
the ton does the job. 117 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Add to all that the fact that Dalpac is 60 Industry Court 


quickly available from any one of the locations 
listed at the right and you'll see why more and 
more feed manufacturers are finding that they 
can depend on Dalpac for the results they want. 


Dalpac is available nationwide from: 


5 Euclid Avenue 


And a DALLAS 22, TEXAS 


DENVER 2, COLO. 
505 Kittredge Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
216 Elm Street 
DETROIT 15 MICH. 
12035 Mack Avenue 
HOUSTON 11, TEXAS 
3 515 Norwood Street 
Wareh at 


Adiet 


KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 

1422 St. Louis Avenue 

LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 

5353 Jillson Street 

MILWAUKEE 4, WISC. 

531 South Water Street 

MOBILE 9, ALA. 

453 St. Anthony Street 

NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

225 Fourth Avenue 

OMAHA 1, NEB. 

902 Farnam Street 

PEORIA 1, ILL. 

812 S. Washington Street 

PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNA. 

2418 Lewis Tower Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Central and Van Buren 

PITTSBURGH 28, PENNA. 

91 Central Square at 
Washington Road 

PORTLAND 8, ORE. 

630 N.W. 14th Avenue 

PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 

68 Traverse Street 

ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 

904 Landreth Building 

ST. PAUL 14, MINN. 

2295 University Avenue 

SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 

1110 Hoefgen Avenue 

SIOUX CITY 6, IOWA 

304 Pearl Street 


dai 


j t to above cities 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


DALPA( 


FEED GRADE 


@HERCULES TRADEMARK 


A Product of Oxychemicals Division, 
Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


NOS58.1 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN 0., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


71 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM _ WHEAT GERM OIL 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


feeds are pretty much alike, but 
when particular brand names are 
mentioned, he reacts positively or 
negatively. He is somewhat suspi- 
cious of claims, even when document- 
ed. He usually accepts a feed com- 
pany’s research findings, but is cau- 
tious about new developments. He 
wants to see someone else try them 
first. 

What does he want? Antibiotics? 
High-fat rations? Stilbestrol? Our 
feeds? Not at all—at least not di- 
rectly. He wants a better home, a 
new car, a TV set, an education for 
his sons. The product we sell is just 
a means to those basic wants. If we 
can sell him on the idea that our 
product will help get these things, 
we have a customer. 

He wants time. He wants not just 
a product but programs that will en- 
able him to feed more units with no 
increase in labor. He wants help—he’s 
hungry for information that will help 
improve his feeding operation. He 
wants recognition—he likes to be 


AIRMATIC 


STREATOR, - usa 


AIRMATIC 
MILL 


Sensationally New 
DIAL-THE-GRIND 


The Airmatic’s patented “‘Dial-The- 
Grind” control can be installed any- 
where convenient. By remote con- 
trol, you turn a dial to select any one 
of 3 screens. The selection of grind 
is controlled without stopping the screen Cc 
mill... or the operator leaving the desi 
work floor. This revolutionary fea- 
ture eliminates time wasting screen 
changes, one more flexible, 
economical operation! 


permits 


vides a screen 


AMI 


Lets you dial the grind...a 
totally new concept in hammer- 


C mill control and operation 


RADICALLY NEW 


With a simple twist of a dial, the revolutionary new 
FORDS Airmatic Hammermill ‘chan 
by redirecting air through the selected screen... an 
entirely new approach to hammermill operation! Here, at 
last, is your solution to common mill problems. The new 
Airmatic eliminates: 


1, Leaving the work floor to change screens. 

2. Shutting off the motor to change screens. 

3. Jamming, binding, and sticking of screens. 

4. Restrictions on locating controls. 

5. Necessity of high head room. 

6. Push-pull rods, bell cranks, levers, clamps, etc, 


The exclusive, patented AIRMATIC MILL provides instant 
hange even while the mill is being fe 

g hay without pre-shreddi 
pendent fan drive provides maximum capacity and effi- 
ciency of operation. The new AIRMATI 

high for easy installation in plants with shallow pits or 
low ceilings. The simplicity of design of AIRMATIC pro- 
mill without the complications nor- 
mally associated with equipment of this kind. 


For the newest, most modern feed mill equipment, automation 


ges grinds 


ed! Open throat 


g. Inde- 
C is only 46’ 


2901 S. 


‘Streator, 


Corn Shellers « Pneumatic Grainvayors 


known as a man who topped the mar- 
ket or has a high-producing flock. 
He’s really not a complicated guy 
at all. We just make him seem to be. 

3. The big feeder wants exactly the 
same thing as the average feeder. 
He’s not some strange breed of cat 
who dropped out of the sky a couple 
of years ago and started a major 
farm revolution. He’s the average 
feeder who saw the handwriting on 
the wall and expanded his operation. 
We've been talking to him and sell- 
ing him products for years. That’s 
why average size feeders should be 
key factors in our advertising plans. 
They'll be the big feeders of tomor- 
row. 

However, once an average feeder 
becomes big, advertising has to work 
harder to influence him. Fewer and 
fewer times can advertising cause a 
feeder to change his feed program. 
But we can make him favorably dis- 
posed to our product. To do this, our 
story must be sharper, more factual 
and, above all, believable. 

Aim at Big Feeder: Do we beam 
our advertising at the big feeder or 
the average feeder? If you build a 
selling story persuasive enough to sell 
your toughest prospect, it should 
bring‘ quicker response from those 
more easily influenced. 

So, we should beam our story at 
the big feeder. This also may help 
the average feeder in deciding wheth- 
er to expand or get out. 

It comes down, then, to what we 
tell this big fellow. 

Influencing New Feeder: Here are 
five suggestions on how best to in- 
fluence the new type of feeder. They 
are about as exciting as an old shoe, 
but, if done well, they’ll sell feed. 

1. Build a product difference into 
the story. The feeder’s impression 
that “all feeds are pretty much alike” 
is, of course, a false impression. We 
must highlight features of our prod- 
uct that distinguish it from competi- 
tion. But we must show why it is dif- 
ferent, and prove it. 

2. Talk profit — the basic buying 
motive. Feeding efficiency, high pro- 
duction, disease protection, fast 
growth—all of these can be interpret- 
ed in terms of profit. 

3. Sell programs and systems. Our 
customer isn’t buying bags of feed 
today. He’s buying the program that 
offers him the best hope for profit 
and labor savings in his type of oper- 
ation. 

4. Talk success. Show how other 
people are making out with your 
program. 

5. Sell service. As a feeder gets 
bigger, he no longer wants extra 
services; he demands them. 

With more and more of our poten- 
tial concentrated with fewer feeders, 
how important will advertising be in 
selling feed? If we think only in 
terms of the same advertising pat- 
terns we have used up to now, it 
will play a comparatively minor role 
in the job ahead. But advertising can 
adjust to changing conditions. 

New Motives: In discussing feed- 
ers’ wants and how to write copy 
with those wants in mind, we deliber- 
ately left out one important factor. 
As a feeder gets bigger, his basic 
wants remain the same except that 
they are intensified, but he takes on 
a new set of buying motives. On the 
surface, some of these have nothing 
to do with the product or advertising. 
I mean such things as finance, mar- 
keting help, bulk feed handling, inte- 
gration in varying degrees, services 
of all kinds. 

When these factors are used as 
selling tools, product often becomes 
of secondary importance. Then it 
would seem illogical to continue in- 
vesting big sums in advertising and 
selling product benefits. This is true, 
up to a point. Service differences are 
usually only temporary. Competition 
soon catches up and everyone is 
back on a fairly even basis. Product 
“differences” then again become an 
important factor. 

At any rate, one point is that ad- 
vertising men can’t be content to sell 
feeds alone. They can’t say that 
financing, feed production and service 
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COCCIDIOSTAT THAT’S 
DOUBLY SAFE 


, on the far m 


been run. When laying mashes are prepared 
after TRITHIADOL mixtures, no adverse effect on 
egg production, shell color and texture or inte- 
TRITHIADOL exhibits complete safety while ef- rior quality has ever been noted (SEE CHART). 


However, 


fectively controlling all major species of coccidia 
and allowing for early development of immunity. 
TRITHIADOL’s BEST FEED CONVERSION 
confirms consistent reports of “No Mortality- 
No Toxicity” whenever this superior, new coccid- 
iostat is tested or used in field tests or com- 
mercial feeding. 


SAFE IN THE MILL 


Proved harmless in exhaustive tests on chickens 
and other warm blooded animals, TRITHIADOL is 
safe and easy to handle in the mill. No extra 
time, labor or expense is ever entailed in cleaning 
of equipment after TRITHIADOL mixtures have 


at present TRITHIADOL is recom- 
mended only for broilers and replacement stock. 


SAFE ON THE FARM 


Laboratory analysis, field tests and commercial 
use demonstrate the complete safety of TRI- 
THIADOL. Histological studies of chickens fed 
TRITHIADOL showed normal tissue development. 
Field tests supervised by university scientists 
and leading feed manufacturers revealed no 
evidence of toxicity. And in commercial use in 
every producing area, in every season, TRI- 
THIADOL mixed with a wide variety of feed in- 
gredients proved effective and completely safe. 


——EGG PRODUCTION IN LAYERS —— 
(Control and Trithiadol Fed Chickens) 


100 4 *On a hen-day basis (S-C-W-L pullets)— 
2 flocks of 100 chickens each. 


ONLY TRITHIADOL HAS ALL 
THESE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


PERCENT EGG | 80 
PRODUCTION* 60 ee ie 1. Effectively controls all economically 
important species of coccidia. 


40 CONTROL BIRDS —NO 2. Completely safe for poultry; harm- 
20 om me om de om TEST BIRDS{-FED TRITHIADOL AT USE LEVEL less to other warm blooded animals. 
0 (2 Ibs. per tog) from 24th day to a ty. 3. Superior feed conversion and weight 

PERIOD-DAYS NOTE: TRITHIADOL is recommended for broiler and replacement stock 4. Permits immunity te develop early. 
feeding only. Egg production tests conducted solely to determine safety. 5. Displays no adverse effects on egg 


production, shell or interior quality. 
e@ Get the Fact anp Ficure Srory on how TRITHIADOL’s greater 6. Comparatively no effect on hatch- 
effectiveness and safety bring Top Pouttry Prorits. See your ability or fertility. 
Sterwin Technical Representative or write, phone or wire direct. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 


1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-6400 


7. Is compatible with all commonly 
used feed ingredients. 


8. Stable, free flowing, easily blended 
with feeds. 
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POWERFUL 
LOW-COST 
STABILITY FATS 


= Ingredients—Including “BHT” 
| Approved Safe and Used for 


Human Consumption 


G-12 is the most powerful synergistic, oil-soluble feed grade 
if antioxidant you can use. 100% oil soluble, easily mixed in 
~ - fats, it assures low-cost protection against rancidity and long 
stability in storage. Write for free folder of facts about G-12. 
Specify G-12 in the fats you buy. 


Longer Storage -Life for Feeds 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 WEST 37TH ST. 


NEWARK LOS ANGELES 


| Inc. 


| prospect. 


| total circulation, 


| idea men or technicians. 


are not “their station.” They must 
be alert to all factors influencing 
sales and be ready to act fast when 
the balance of power shifts in their 
direction at any spot in their area. 

Methods: Here is another challenge 
in advertising. It concerns methods. 
Let’s consider three features of our 
changing market: (1) Our customers 
are getting fewer. (2) Because the 
big feeder is buying programs rath- 
er than individual feeds, he is making 
fewer buying decisions during the 
year. (3) Periods of buying decision 
will no longer be concentrated during 
certain months; for example, with 
multiple farrowings, hog marketings 
will spread out more evenly. 

As these trends become no longer 
trends but basic changes, then ad- 


| vertising methods and perhaps func- 


tions must also change. For one 
thing, “advertising campaigns” as we 
have known them no longer fit the 


| picture. We need a more selective, 


continuous method of reaching our 
In selecting media, quality 
of reader may be more important than 
and type of audi- 
ence more of a factor than coverage 
area. Direct mail moves up the lad- 
der. Good personal sales tools are a 
must. 

Top advertising planning and judg- 
ment are a must. Objectives become 
more specific. The stakes become 
bigger and the ad job more critical. 

Brand Image: Another major ob- 
jective of modern feed advertising 
should be selling company in addition 
to product. The first step is to find 
out, through research, what our com- 
pany brand image is. What does the 
feeder think of when he hears our 
brand name? How important is the 
brand image? It is possible that it 
will become our distinguishing char- 
acteristic in a market trending to- 
wards equalization of products, serv- 
ices and facilities. When companies 
offer much the same services, brand 
image can be a deciding factor. 

The advertising man’s job is to de- 
cide what the brand image is now and 
whether it will fit the market pro- 
file of the future. If it does, we 
strengthen it by weaving our strong 
points into copy. If it doesn’t, we 
must tackle the job of changing it, 
even if it takes an out-and-out insti- 
tutional approach. Certainly, the re- 
inforcement of company personality 
looms as one of the major objectives 
of modern feed advertising. 

More Important Role: Going back 
to the question “How important a 
part will advertising play in selling 
feed?” It must play a much more 
important part, or our companies 
aren’t getting full value from their 
advertising expenditures. 

Advertising people can’t live in the 
past. We must recognize that (a) 
changes in market indicate changes 
in objectives; (b) changes in objec- 
tives indicate changes in methods; 
(c) changes in methods reflect chang- 
es in functions. 

We also should realize that mod- 
ern feed selling is such a radical de- 


| parture from the “norm” as we once 


knew it that we may have to set new 
standards and bench marks. We can 
no longer be just good advertising 
We must 
broaden our sphere to the whole 


marketing area. We need the facts 
| of market research and the expert 


interpretation of motivation re- 
search. 


But in this era of change, let’s not 


TWINE - WIRE HEADQUARTERS 


The RELIABLE SOURCE for ALL YOUR 


Also twine especially made for tying round bales 
MEXICAN BALER & BINDER “Modelo” 
DOMESTIC BALING WIRE—"Shuco™ 


it's tied see Shuford” 


J.C. SHUFORD COMPANY D 


EUROPEAN BALER & BINDER TWINE—"Dutch King", "Volto", “Shuco", “Red Setter" 


216 W. Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


NEEDS on: 


(« 
“You don't have to go along. It'll find 


its way 


worship change for change’s sake. 
The real basics remain the same 
whether we are selling soap or feed 
—influencing sales by. influencing 
minds, through advertising. 

Since we are talking to fewer peo- 
ple, our advertising has to be more 
intensive than in the past. 

Human Terms: Nor can we lose 
sight of the fact that people accept 
or reject products on human terms. 
Although we can use more and bet- 
ter facts, decisions to buy are based 


on all impressions, emotional as well 
as logical. 

As our customer grows, his inter- 
est in new ideas increases, and he 
may never be completely satisfied 
with what he is doing as long as 


someone is hammering at him with 
the idea, and proof, that he can do 
better by changing. 

I would say in conclusion that the 
part advertising will play in the fu- 
ture is strictly up to advertising it- 
self. It can be a leading part or a 
supporting bit. However, the good 
feed advertising man is a progressive, 
imaginative person to whom change 
is but a stimulus, new methods are 
not problems but opportunities, and 
new responsibilities are not duties but 
rewards. If you give your advertis- 
ing people a chance to write their 
role, you might have quite a job stop- 
ping them from writing the whole 
darn book. 


FIRE LEVELS ELEVATOR 


HAGERSTOWN, IND. 
was estimated at $100,000 


Damage 
after a 


fire that leveled the elevator of the 
Hagerstown Grain Co. recently. By- 
ron Pike, company manager, said 
around 3,000 bu. of soybeans, oats 
and corn were destroyed along with 


the building. 


REASONS 10 BUY 
CLEVELAND VIBRATORS 


1 They save you money. 

Cleveland Vibrators guarantee a full 
flow of feed every time your bins are 
opened. 


2 They will not damage your bins. 

A properly mounted Cleveland Vibra- 
tor will not damage or weaken your 
bin or its supports. 


3 The initial cost is low. 
An air or electrically operated vibrator 
will cost you between $42 and $176, 
depending on bin size, complete with 
mounting brackets and contro! acces- 
sories—fob. Cleveland. 


4 They are inexpensive to operate 
Cleveland Vibrators operate only when 
your chutes are open. 


= are easy to install. 
d mechanic can mount a Cleve- 
fan ibrator in a couple of hours. 


Write for your catalog and price list today. 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


Dept. F5A, 2929 Clinton Av., Cleveland 13, 
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FORMULATION 


(Continued from page 28) 


cine, phenylalanine, threonine, 
line, histidine and tyrosine. 

However, he said, to get closer to 
the ultimate in results, to express 
more fully the genetic potential of 
the turkey, it will be necessary to go 
even further in providing for amino 
icids which in the past have not been 
given specific consideration. Some 
new information on amino acid val- 
ues of feedstuffs made it possible to 
determine amounts of five more ami- 
no acids in rations, for a total of 18 
ut of the 23. The five most recently 
added to the researchers’ formula 
studies glutamic acid, aspartic 
icid, alanine, proline and serine. 

In looking for a more practical ra- 
tion that would duplicate results ob- 
tained with the experimental feed, 
Dr. Thayer and assistants calculated 
amino acid values in the experimen- 
tal ration giving best results. These 
were, in jest, called the “Dunkelgod 
standard.” 

Dr. Thayer noted that the tables 
used in the calculations may not be 
entirely right, that the “Dunkelgod 
standard” may not be just right, that 
some amino acid levels may be high- 
er than needed. However, he said, 
this “standard” provides a_bench- 
mark 

“We have a 


va- 


are 


that we know 
will do a job, and we work from 
that,” he said. “Without some new 
base from which to go forward, pull 
back when necessary, and then step 
out again, it would be impossible to 
continue moving ahead.” 


ration 


Turn to Computer 
The scientists soon found, however, 
that they couldn’t go ahead very fast, 
even though they had some standards 
and ingredients that would meet 
them. Things were getting too com- 


plex, particularly when it came to 
balancing 18 amino acids, to say 
nothing about other nutrients. Late 


in November they began working on 
different ingredient combinations, us- 
ing a desk calculator. One time 13 
amino acids would be up to standard 
ind five down; another time five 
would be up and 13 down. 

There was an infinite number of 
possibilities in formulation. It was 
obvious, if progress were to be made, 
that some quicker method had to be 
found to make a large number of 
computations in a short time. 

Dr. Thayer turned to the univer- 
sity computing center. The center 
has an IBM 650 computer—a socalled 
electronic brain made by Interna- 
tional Business Machines. Dr. John 
Hamblen, director of the center, 
worked with Dr. Thayer, and a tech- 
nique called linear programming was 
used to make nutrient calculations. 
(Also see story on page 29 giv- 
ing a simple example of a linear pro- 
gramming problem.) By Feb. 1 they 
had a system that worked. 

They were able to feed data on 
amino acid values and pequirements, 
along with instructions on what was 
wanted, into the electronic brain. In 
a matter of minutes, literally thou- 
sands of possible combinations of in- 
gredients would be considered by the 
machine, and all but one, which best 
met the stated requirements, would 
be rejected. The computer, in 20 or 
25 minutes, did what might take a 
week or more if calculating manual- 
ly and still using the same technique. 

The comparison with manual cal- 
culating is really striking when you 
consider this information on the ca- 
pacity of the IBM 650 magnetic drum 
digital computer The capacity is 
2.000 10-digit numbers (data and in- 
structions) Average speeds are 
78,000 additions (10-digit numbers) 
per minute; 5,600 multiplications (10 
digit by 10 digit) per minute; and 
3.700 divisions (20 dig® by 10 digit) 


per minute. The drum rotates at 
12,500 r.p.m.—something like the 
speed of the satellites whipping 


around the earth. 
Dr. Thayer’s experimental ration 
had 60% of protein concentrates and 


sources of unidentified factors. It 
was this part of the ration to which 
electronic computing was applied in 
working on new, more practical for- 
mulas. Sources of energy, minerals 
and vitamins made up the other 40%. 
For these nutrients and their sources, 
hand calculations have continued. 

The scientists in effect told the com- 
puter they wanted a new combina- 
tion of selected ingredients, including 
protein sources, totalling not over 
60 Ib., as the “protein concentrate.” 
Some ingredients were desired for 
unidentified factors, and at least so 
many pounds of each one were spe- 
cified. Amino acid values of the in- 
gredients were put into the com- 
puter. At the same time, certain lev- 
els of each of 18 amino acids for the 
turkey were specified. All of this in- 
formation, plus instructions to the 
machine, was punched on about 400 
IBM cards. This “deck” of cards was 
fed into the computer. 


Lights flash and the computer 
whirs away. In about 20 minutes, a 
deck of cards with the answers 
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DEHYDRATED 


SUN-CURED 
FALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


Rigid labexatory control is not 


manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 


contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 


rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 


assurance that they will always put into your feeds 


what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 


tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 
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AG tracking down 


\\Nmore business 2 


WELL, HERE'S A TIP: 
Investigate the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed Programs. Feed manu- 
facturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to South America, 
are really building business with the outstanding, exclusive, Ultra-Lifed 


programs. Write today for full details—no obligation 


/t la- Lif @ Inc. 


Main Office and Plant— EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
One of the country’s oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and 
trace mineral products 


punched in has come spewing out of 
a companion machine. These cards 
are put into a tabulator which prints 
out the calculations and answers. The 
result, said Dr. Thayer, is a “space 
age” turkey starter mash formula. 
Depending on the instructions or re- 
strictions, the computer comes up 
with formulas representing new com- 
binations of any or all of the chosen 
ingredients. It tries all possible com- 
binations and then selects’ those 
which best satisfy the nutrient stand- 
ards set by the researchers. 

But that’s not all. “We still have 
to go back to the turkey and do test 
feeding of the computer-designed ra- 
tions,” Dr. Thayer pointed out. “How- 
ever, we figure that the use of the 
electronic brain has put us at least 
a year ahead of where we would 
otherwise be.” 

The scientists have varied ingredi- 
ents and amino acid levels some- 
what, and the computer has been 
used to formulate 10 different starter 
rations which have been under test 


Boost 
Livestock 


Minnesota 
Linseed Meal 
earns more for 
livestock raisers when 
they market 


Patatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. 
The high protein value of Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 
supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at 
the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 
of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. 


Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 


Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL CO. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 


this spring. They have been fed to 
birds up to six weeks of: age. Initial 
results with some have shown feed 
conversion and growth actually some- 
what better than the 1957 experimen- 
tal ration, which yielded a pound of 
market turkey on 2 Ib. of feed. 

It is planned that the most prom- 
ising rations will be fed to birds 
grown out to market weight this 
summer and fall. Then, by next year, 
the researchers may be very close 
to practical suggestions. 


Lower Costs 


The current feeds cost $8 to $10 
ewt., compared with $23 to $30 earli- 
er. If they work out satisfactorily, 
Dr. Thayer said, a “tremendous step 
forward” will have been made in re- 
ducing ration costs. The ultimate ra- 
tion may cost more than today’s con- 
ventional feeds, he noted, but feed 
costs per pound of gain should be 
lower. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Thayer plans a 
good deal of basic work in which am- 
ino acid requirements will be given 
a great deal of attention. Another 
need is more information on digesti- 
bility. One of the things sought is 
less protein than has been used. Pel- 
leting of the rations has not yet 
been tried. It may be that this can 
help, too. 

Commenting further on computer 
use, Dr. Thayer said: “I believe that 
we are fast approaching the time in 
poultry nutrition when we will have 
so many things to consider that it 
will be impossible to get all nutrients 
into a ration at proper levels by sit- 
ting down at a desk calculator. When 
one considers all of the amino acids, 
plus vitamins, minerals, energy and 
nutrient ratios, the picture is really 
complex. Nutritionists and industry 
will have to come to greater use of 
electronic computers.” 

In connection with industry appli- 
cations, it was pointed out that the 
economics of feed formulation, as 


| well as nutrition, can be handled on 


a computer. This is done by includ- 
ing data on ingredient costs to come 
up with the least-cost ration. 

Sometimes the computer may pro- 
vide surprises. The Oklahoma re- 
searchers had one formula that did 
not look at all practical. However, 
the electronic brain wasn't too crazy. 
The ration has been fed and is work- 
ing out very well. In another case, 
an ingredient which the _ scientists 
thought was doing a good job was 
discarded completely, based on the 
computer’s findings. 

Dr. Thayer said use of the com- 
puter in his nutrition work is part 
of a “team” approach to research 
at OSU. For example, nutritionists 
draw on the help, experience and fa- 
cilities of other departments, such 
as mathematicians, biochemists, econ- 
omists, etc. The result, he said, is a 
better understanding of problems and 
more rapid progress. 

And in the case of the computer 
and the turkey feeds, there is no 
argument about things being more 
rapid. The computer did in minutes 
what research assistants had been 
unable to do in weeks with desk cal- 
culators. 
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10 YEARS AGO 


PURITY 
FEEDS 


Feed manufacturers are adjusting 


their formulations in view of modern 


nutritional developments. For 


instance, the growth rate of chickens 


is twice what it was ten years ago. 


The proper balancing of feed 

is becoming ever more important, 

and to balance feed accurately 
requires that the components be of a 
constant high quality ... The 

Calcium Carbonate Company with 

its laboratory facilities and deposits of 
Calcium Carbonate of constant 


Write, Wine or Phone 
P high purity offers feed manufacturers 


Calcium E arbonate € ompany the best possible source of 
calcium for making feeds of 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element products 
highest nutritional value for 
520 South 4th Street + Quincy, Illinois all farm animals. 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Neb., Box 409, Carthage, Mo. 
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NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 

@ Ideal for hoist trucks 

@ Complete hydraulic operation 
®@ Can load as easily as unload 


@ Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 
@ Minimum breakage of pellets 


Conversion units can be mount- 
ed on your present grain box. 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 
KEOTA, IOWA PHONE: ME 63071 
OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorade, and Portland, Oregon 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 

For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 

eee 

Sept. 23-24—Iowa Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; Veterans Memorial Audi- 
torium, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Le- 
Roy Kruskop, 4091, Douglas Ave., 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Vermont Feed Dealers & 
Manufacturers Assn.; Agricultural 
Science Bldg., University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., D. ©. Hender- 
son, Poultry Department. 


1959 
Feb. 23-26 — Colorado Livestock 


8¢ for a flock of 100 chickens. 


RHODIA we 


the case for PIPERAZI NE, -since Piperazine was 


first approved (September, 1956) for wormer feeds, it has proven itself the most efficient, safe 
and simple method for worming hogs and poultry—a record which has boosted it to the leading 
position as the preferred wormer. Only Piperazine gives all these advantages: 

quicker and more effective treatment—only one feeding necessary to remove the infecting parasites. 


more economical — Piperazine costs less than other wormers — 2¢ to worm a 100 pound hog, and 


more palatable — does not interfere with normal growth and weight gain. 

safe and easy to use—completely nontoxic, can be administered in feed without special precautions. 
Rhodia Inc., as basic manufacturers, can supply your needs promptly. Phone or write now to: 
60 East 56th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (Phone: Plaza 3-4850) 


Distributed by: Amburgo Co., Philadelphia (Kingsley 6-1355); Bonewitz Labs., 
Burlington, la. (PLaza 4-6561); W. M. Gillies, Inc., Los Angeles (OLive. 3-0354) 


Days; Colorado State University, Ft. 
Collins, Colo.; chm., Dr. Lamar Esp- 
lin. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Waiter, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


May 19—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Des Moines Golf & 
Country Club; chm., Bill Rogerson, 
1901 E. Euclid Ave., Des Moines 13, 
Iowa. 

May 21-23—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., mid-summer conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 2-3 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn., Inc.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

June 8-10—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N.Y.; exec. dir., Austin 
W. Carpenter, Box 66, Sherburne, 
N.Y. 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Bruce Poundstone, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

June 10-12 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Auditorium, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 


June 10-18—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 

June 16-18—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada; sec., G. M. 
Barnhart, Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 


June 16-18—Tri-State Hatchery & 
Field Agents School; Poultry Science 
Department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jackson, 
extension poultryman. 


June 17-19—Western Poultry Con- 
gress; Santa Rosa, Cal.; sec., Willard 
A. Smith, P.O. Box 307, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. 

June 19-20—Purdue Poultry Serv- 
ice & Salesmen’s Olinic; Poultry Sci- 
ence Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jack- 
son, extension poultryman. 

June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 
Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 
Georgetown, Del. 

June 27-30—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Quebec; 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd 
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J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers | 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bidg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry | 
Service Conference; University of 
Maryland College Park, Md.; sec., | 
W. H. Rice. 

Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemens Conference; University | 
of Maryland, College Park; chm., W. 
R. Rice, Poultry Department, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Sept. 11-12—Iowa Nutrition Con- 
ference; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa; chm., Dr. Walter Woods. 

Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 18-19 — Arkansas Formula | 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- | 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., Prof. 

E. L. Stephenson, Department of | 
Animal Industry and Veterinary | 
Science. 

Oct. 7-9—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bidg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPOCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. R. Couch, Poultry 


Paul Street, East, Montreal, Canada. 


June 28-July 1—Georgia Feed 
Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wil- 
mington Island, Savannah, Ga.; sec.- 
treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 
tree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5. 

July 8-9—Cornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

Aug. 4-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, Texas; 
sec., E. E. Brown, Assistant State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, 8.C. 

Aug. 18— National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Tl. 

Aug. 18-19 — Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference, sponsored by Kentucky Feed 
& Grain Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; Campbell House, Lexington, 
Ky.; sec., Fred H. Schardt, Box 1914, 
Louisville 1, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. Science Dept. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., | provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 


Save and troubles... 


A Thayer Checkweigher 
in your conveyor sys- 
tem rejects off-weight 
packages to your toler- 
ances. An invaluable 
inspection tool that 
never closes its eyes on 
filling scales or oper- 
ators. Thayer Plate 
Leverage System is 
guaranteed accurate 
for the life of the scale. 
Send for full informa- 
tion on Checkweighing 


CHECKWEIGH 


100% of production 


to Save Feed and Keep DEtivers 
ACCURATE 

Customers. 
NO OPERATOR TO YOUR 

THAYER SCALE CORP. —®equineo TOLERANCES 


9 THAYER PARK 
PEMBROKE, MASS. 


AUTOWEIGHTION 


| seale that has 
| system without knife-edge 


pivots to wear down. Write for 
complete information on Du- 
plex Speeds at Single Scale 
Cost. 
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MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST 
SMTIWTES 
1112 13 14 15 16 17) 15 16 17 18 19 20 21/13 14 15 16:17 18:19 10 12:13 «14 «15 16 Supplies: Vitamin By activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 


other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 
Live yeast values impress feeding results in recent State conducted tests 


lew Yeast Folder le 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


any way you look at them... 
the Finest Feed Mills 


are built by 


YOUNGLOVE 


2015 Seventh Street 


CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


Sioux City, lowa 


Pay for just a 


SINGLE 
SCALE 


but get 


DUPLEX 
PRODUCTION 


New single THAYER Filling Scale weighs 15 or 
more bags per minute with continued high 
accuracy 


INTERCHANGEABLE TO HANDLE 
ALL FEEDS ... 
DAIRY to RANGE 
WITH UNVARYING ACCURACY 


Would you like duplex speed at 
single scale cost? In actual mill 
operation the new Thayer 
N18CC Scale is proving even 
more successful than mills had 
ever hoped for. It is handling 
all types of feeds at high speeds. 
It is maintaining the 1 to 2 
ounce accuracy for which 
Thayer is noted. Our exclusive 
Thayer Plate Leverage System 
is guaranteed to retain its ac- 
curacy for life. It is not affected 
by dust, dirt, shock or vibra- 
tion. This is the only feed mill 

this leverage 


Convenient controls to change from 
25 to 40 or 100 Ib. charges are 
within operators reach. A single dial 
compensates for changes in bulk den- 
sity between 10 and 85 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


*THE THAYER SYSTEM OF PROCESS CONTROL BY WEIGHT 


AUTOWEIGHTION 


| 
| 
| 
| ! 5-3591 
| i >. 
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|‘ THAYER SCALE CORP., 9 Thayer Park, Pembroke, Mass. 7 
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try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 


Oct, 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 615 E. Franklin St., Richemond, 
Va. 

Oct. 14-16 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 
Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 

Nov. 2-5 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.O.; sec., Miss Jamie O. Fox, 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bldg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd 8S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 13-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Jan. 26-28 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave.. Decatur, Ga. 

Feb. 12-13 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 1-3—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 

March 11-13—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Shamrock Hil- 
ton, Houston, Texas; exec. vice pres- 
ident, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. Ninth 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


ARE CROWN MULTIWALLS REALLY 
SUITABLE FOR SPACE TRAVEL? 


SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM 


The problem of how best to ship mortar-mix to Mars may very well 
confront packaging experts in the next decade or so. When that time 
comes, will Crown Multiwalls be the ideal container for the job? Will 
they be meteor-resistant? Can they withstand blast-off? 

We're not trying to answer these questions—yet. Frankly, we're too 
busy assuring the bright future of Crown Multiwalls in other ways. 

To guarantee a perpetual source of supply, for instance, Crown Zellerbach 
maintains its vast forest reserves by planting nearly 15 million seedlings 


every year. 


To meet the ever expanding market, new Crown Multiwall Bag Plants 
have recently been constructed—one in Antioch, California, the other in 


Bogalusa, Louisiana. 


To keep abreast of new manufacturing concepts and new packaging 
ideas, Crown Zellerbach is constantly modernizing and improving its 


facilities. 


These things all add up to the fact that Crown Multiwalls really are 
shooting for the stars—in quality, in service, in dependability. And when 
the time comes for space travel in its literal sense—we’ll be ready for 


* CHICAGO + COLUMBUS « DALLAS 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION 


DENVER + HOUSTON «+ KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS «+ NEW YORK + PORTLAND « SALT LAKE CITY «+ SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS 


RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 24) 


corresponding pigs fed corn cobs on 
the same relative TDN levels. 

The highest feed efficiency was ob- 
tained on the hand-fed restricted lot 
(70% of basal). No significant dif- 
ferences were found between the va- 
rious protein levels tested in this ex- 
periment. It is the general opinion of 
the authors of this paper that the 
level of crude fiber in the ration was 
more highly correlated with both 
growth and carcass data than either 
the level of TDN or protein in these 
rations. If the fiber level of the ra- 
tions was held to less than 10%, 
little difference in daily gains was 
noted. 

Higher fiber levels also decreased 
the dressing percentage, carcass fat- 
back thickness and leaf fat weights. 
The highest grading carcasses were 
secured from the pigs fed the basal 
ration, and those fed the 62% and 
69% TDN levels diluted with corn 
cobs and alfalfa hay, respectively. The 
last two lots were even better than the 
basal lot. Restriction produced longer 
length of ham and hind-leg, and high- 
er percentages of viscera. Gilts pro- 
duced significantly leaner carcasses 
than barrows, and the leanest of al! 
carcasses produced were on the 69% 
TDN with alfalfa hay ration, but 
these carcasses were of decidedly in- 
ferior carcass quality and grade. 


COMMENT: 

Feeding for desirable consumer 
carcass grade with a maximum of 
“lean pork” and a minimum of “fat- 
back” presents one of the most cru- 
cial problems facing the swine raiser 
Many workers have demonstrated 
that the carcass and growth patterns 
of swine can be altered since the first 
classical work of McMeekan and Ha- 
mond. Although self-fed rations have 
been successfully used in the feeding 
of pregnant sows and gilts, and to 
some extent with lactating ones, their 
use in commercial fattening oper- 
ations has not been widespread due 
to general lack of information as to 
results and methods to be _ used. 
Hand-feeding to control carcass 
quality will give desired results, but 
the labor situation wil] prevent most 
commercial hog men from adopting 
the practice. 

This paper answers some ques- 
tions of importance to both packers 
and hog men. First of all, if the fiber 
level of the ration is less than 10%, 
according to these results, self-fed 
rations will give good results. The 
69% TDN corn cob ration actually 
produced slightly higher carcass 
grades, fully as fast daily gains, at 
no more feed cost than the control. 
Although the percentage of lean cuts 
was not significantly increased when 
compared with the control, the trend 
is for these figures to be higher for 
the increased fiber level of the 69% 
TDN corn cob ration. Increasing the 
fiber level above the 10% level, as 
in the 62% TDN corn cob ration and 
both the 69% TDN and 62% TDN al- 
falfa hay rations, increased percent- 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


© Sofier 
© More Digestible 
© Yields Betier Eggs 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Distributed 


| EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. ! 
| 177 Milk St., Boston 9, Mass. | 
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CONTROLLED FEEDING PROGRAM 
MEANS MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


Get the most out of your layers and breeders | 
with Wirthmore’s controlled feeding program for Research Data Supports 
replacements, It has proved effective for all popular 


breeds and with all Wirthmore feeds for growing Wirthmore Program 


replacements. 
| This program is backed by five years of careful 
7 1 research and over two years of successful use in the % Lay % Lay 
| field. It was the first program to restrict total feed 80 A> 1 80 — 
consumption on a “per pound” basis. It was the first 
program to take into consideration the nutritional 
needs of the growing pullet at different ages. Wirth- 40 fs A>» in 40 
more research has shown that controlled feeding is A: STRAIN B 
superior to any other method of feeding replace- al FA 20 
ments during the growing period. 9 Ee 0 
Whether you are feeding market egg or breeder OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT 


pullets, the Wirthmore controlled feeding program 
means more profit per bird for you. Here are some 
of the advantages that research and field experience 
prove you can expect from the Wirthmore program: 


EGG PRODUCTION FOR MEAT-TYPE BREEDERS GROWN ON 
CONTROLLED GROW & EGG AND GROWING SCRATCH 


(1956-57 Laying Year) 


1. Improved egg production. % Lay 
2. Less feed per dozen eggs. a haa 
3. More income per bird. 


Controlled Feeding Pays! ° 


Harold and Dorothy Glover, owners of Red 


SEP OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT 


Dot Poultry Farm, Alton, N. H., keep 3600 EGG PRODUCTION FOR A MARKET EGG STRAIN GROWN ON 
hybrid layers. Their chicks are started on CONTROLLED COMPLETE GROWING PELLETS 
Wirthmore Chick Starter and at 8 weeks are (1956-57 Laying Year) 


3 switched to a controlled feeding program using 
f Wirthmore Grow & Egg pellets and oats. 
During the laying period Hi-Ener-G 16 mash 
is fed, supplemented with pellets. 

A recent Red Dot flock laid 246 eggs per 
bird housed in twelve months. No culling was 
done and mortality was only 5% for the entire 
year. This flock consumed 4.4 Ibs. of feed per 


dozen eggs. 
A current flock at this farm has average 82% Yi 
:s production for 5 months. C D E F G H 
ae MARKET EGG STRAINS MEAT-TYPE STRAINS 
3 EXTRA EGGS PER BIRD FROM PULLETS REARED ON 
Fe CONTROLLED FEEDING VS. FULL FEEDING 
i For information about this program $1.00 
: contact your Wirthmore representative. 80 
.60 
IRTHMOR 
= 


: EXTRA INCOME PER BIRD FOR PULLETS REARED ON 
; WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS CONTROLLED FEEDING VS. FULL FEEDING 
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SERVICE AWARD—For his outstanding service as president during 1956, 


Larry Alley (center), Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., is presented a leather brief- 
case from the Kansas City Feed Club by L. D. Compton (left), Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., 1957 president of the club. Looking on is L. E. Cox, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., the current president. The presentation was made at 


the recent spring dinner dance. 


age of lean cuts but lowered carcass 
grade beyond acceptable standards. 
Other workers have noted that 
fiber level of swine rations is impor- 
tant for maximum gains. Axelsson 


and Eriksson have stated that for 
maximum gains, using wheat straw 
as a source of fiber, 6.57% fiber was 
optimum. Lathrop and Bohstedt re- 
ported gain and feed consumption 


WHAT VALUE IS THERE © 


IN OUT-CLAIMING 


ALL THE REST 


Mayo's 


OYSTER SHELL 


TRIPLE SCREENED DRIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


» MAYO SHELL CORR 
MOUSTON, TEXAS 
7 PEA-SIZE 
Phone OR 2-944) A 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


YOU BE 
~ THE JUDGE 
We dare you! 


SEND FOR 


| Samples and Quotations 
MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 . 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 


dog, food cereals 


% TOASTED CORN FLAKES ~% KIBBLED CORN 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 


% CORN GRANULES 


% KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE 
1800 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, Illinois 


TELETYPE 
6261 


were normal for pigs consuming up to 
7.5% fiber in oat mill feed types of 
rations. Feed manufacturers should 
keep a close watch for further in- 
formation on proper fiber levels for 
growing and fattening pigs. Most 
commercial rations commonly used 
today may be possibly somewhat too 
low in fiber for best carcasses com- 
bined with best feed lot performance. 
Although the benefits to be derived 
from only increasing fiber slightly (to 
a level of 7.5 to 10%) would be small 
in terms of general carcass improve- 
ment, the net effect on the total 
packer kill might lead to somewhat 
better consumer acceptance of the 
product at relatively little cost to 
the farmer producer. 


Value of Adding Corn Silage and 
Limited Quantities of Hay to a 
Grass Silage, Limited Grain Ration 
for Dairy Heifers 


> er, F. E. Allen, N. F. Colovos, 
A. C. Paul and H. A. Davis, ———_ 
of New of Dairy Sc 


ABSTRACT: 

Twenty four heifers (12 Holstein, 
12 Guernsey) were raised from a 
few days of age to two years of age 
on a commercial milk replacer (20% 


| crude protein — maximum allowed 
| consumption 2% Ib. daily for a total 


of 200 lb.) 500 lb. of concentrate 
(16% crude protein—1953 New Eng- 
land College Conference ration — 
maximum daily consumption 2% Ib. 
for a total consumption of 300 Ib.), 
and one or more of the following for- 
age combinations: 

(1) Grass silage alone, free choice. 

(2) Grass silage and corn silage 
(50-50), free choice, and limited hay 
fed at the rate of % lb. per 100 Ib. 
bodyweight daily. 

(3) Grass silage and corn silage, 
free choice. 

(4) Grass silage, free choice, and 
limited hay fed at the rate of % Ib. 
per 100 lb. bodyweight. 

The feeding of the various forages 
was started as soon as the calves 
would eat them and_ continued 
throughout the experimental period. 
The grass silages used were early- 
cut mixtures of timothy, bromegrass 
and native grasses containing rela- 
tively small proportions of Ladino 
clover and lesser amounts of other 
legumes. Most of the grass silages 
used were preserved by the wilting 
method, with a few lots being pre- 
served by the use of sodium meta- 
bisulfite. The quality varied from lot 
to lot. The corn silages were harvest- 
ed in the glaze stage and were of 
average quality. The hays used were 
early-cut, field-baled mixtures, simi- 
lar in botanical composition to the 
grass silages. All animals were al- 
lowed access to trace-mineralized salt 
blocks in their stalls, and a mixture 
of equal amounts of trace-mineralized 
salt and dicalcium phosphate in the 
exercise lot. They were permitted 
exercise as weather permitted. Irra- 
diated yeast was fed to insure an 
adequate intake of vitamin D 
(amount and type not stated in ar- 
ticle.) 

The data showed that there was a 
highly significant increase in growth 
when a limited amount of hay was 
added. to the silage rations, and a 
highly significant decrease in growth 
when corn silage was added to the 
grass silage or grass silage plus hay 
rations. This is because the addition 
of the hay increased energy consump- 
tion, while the feeding of corn silage 
decreased it. Similar effects on pro- 
tein consumption were also observed. 

When the data were pooled, the 
addition of the limited amount of hay 
to the rations resulted in increases 
of 16% in body weight, 203% in en- 
ergy consumption, and 23.8% in pro- 
tein consumption. When corn silage 
was added to the ration, the decreases 
amounted to 15% in weight gains, 
28% in energy consumption and 
30.5% in protein consumption. These 
results agree well with those of 


Sykes (1955) as to the value of limit- | 


ed hay feeding with silages. The re- 
sults from corn silage are somewhat 


surprising, and not in agreement 
with most commonly held ideas. 

The Guernseys in the experiment 
grew at a more nearly normal rate 
than the Holsteins because they ate 
relatively more energy and protein 
in terms of their body requirements. 

From the growth standpoint, the 
only satisfactory results were ob- 
tained when the experimental ani- 
mals were fed early-cut grass silage 
supplemented with limited amounts 
of hay. However, the breeding re- 
sults indicated that this method is 
not satisfactory since several extra 
months were required to get the ani- 
mals into production. Guernseys fed 
in this manner averaged 97% of 
Morrison’s normal, while Holsteins 
averaged 91% of Morrison’s normal. 
All the lots which received hay re- 
quired increased numbers of services 
per conception, in spite of growing 
larger; this point needs further study. 
The other feeding methods were not 
satisfactory because the gains were 
slower, and the animals were delayed 
in becoming sexually mature. 


COMMENT: 

This study was conducted to see 
if a maximum part of the concen- 
trates in heifer growing rations can 
be replaced with lower cost nutrients 
from forages of high quality. These 
results simply indicate that growth 
must be supported by adequate nu- 
trient intake. Since the nutrient in- 
take was determined by the palatabil- 
ity of the forage and the capacity and 
desire of the animals to consume the 
various forages, it does not show 
that hay is necessarily a better feed 
than grass silage, or that corn silage 
is a poorer one! Also, this study indi- 
cates that dairymen need to pay care- 
ful attention to proper feeding of 
growing dairy heifers for good 
growth, early sexual maturity and 
good breeding results. This experi- 
ment can be used by feed men to 
promote their increased sale and use 
of heifer feeds. 


GRAIN FIRM CHARTERED 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Jack- 
man Grain Co., Inc., Altus, has been 
granted a charter. Capital stock was 
listed as $100,000. Incorporators are 
D. S. Jackman, Nora E. Jackman and 
D. S. Jackman, Jr. 


“Because it’s the 
BEST -KNOWN, ALL - PURPOSE 
FARM DISINFECTANT SPRAY 


AN 
. Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


MFO. BY TOXITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
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FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


Small Mill Gets Big Results 
From Planned Merchandising 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Map out a varied, yet consistent, 
merchandising program for a small 
feed mill and what do you get? 

In the of the Moran Feed 


case 


Mill, Lima, N.Y., owned by Willett | 


Moran, you get a profitable volume 
of business. In fact, his business and 
annual profit have increased since 
1949 when he bought the mill, which 
he now operates with three em- 
ployees. 

What makes this man’s business 
tick profitably in a highly competi- 
tive area? 

An observer can point out a num- 
ber of reasons, as follows: 

Consistent advertising: Mr. Moran 
says that farmers read a lot nowa- 
days, especially direct mail, local 
newspapers and _ shopping guides. 
Therefore, he carries a weekly ad in 
a local shoppers’ guide. Also, about 
once a month, he sends out 300 post- 
ecards advertising his feeds and farm 
supplies. Sometimes he lists prices. 
Sometimes he doesn’t. 

Often a new farmer will walk into 
the mill, holding a postcard in his 
hand. “I want some of this feed you 
advertised,” he'll say. That’s how 
Moran knows his postcard advertis- 
ing pays. 

Usually at 
postcard is this copy, 
phone call will bring 
salesman to your door.” 
man usually is Mr. 
a hard worker. 

Also on each piece of direct mail 


of each 
“A or 
our feed or 
The sales- 
Moran himself, 


the bottom 


he lists his lines of merchandise— 


PLANS PROGRAM—Consistent ad- 
vertising, farm service, sound credit 
practices, a farm supply store and a 
fertilizer sales program have spelled 
profits for Willett Moran, Lima, N.Y., 
mill owner shown in the picture 
above at his mill. 


| About 80% 


chicks, calf feeds, seeds, dog meal, 
fertilizers, poultry supplies, farm 
supplies. ‘“There’s no harm in telling 
people what you handle,” he says. “It 
gives them buying ideas.” 

Quite often, too, Mr. Moran sends 
out cards on special products. The 
ecards are furnished by manufactur- 
ers. “There’s nothing like keeping 
farmers aware that you are in busi- 
ness and telling them that you want 
their trade,” he says. “Postcard ad- 
vertising and shoppers guide adver- 
tising don’t cost much and they 
really reach the farm trade.” 

Call-for-grain plan: If a farmer 
in this dairy area wants the Moran 
Feed Mill to call for his grain and 
take it to the mill to grind and mix, 
he can get this service. In these days 
of qualified labor shortage, this serv- 
ice is appreciated by busy farmers. 
Mr. Moran finds that this is one way 
to contact the farmer often, give him 
a service he needs, get better ac- 
quainted with him and suggest ad- 
ditional feeds and merchandise to 
fill his needs. 

“The average feed store has a lot 
of items the farmers need, but if 
farmers don’t see the merchandise, 
they don’t know you've got it,” says 
Mr. Moran. “We push all our lines 
when we have the time.” 

Mr. Moran believes that the small 
custom mill owner who will call for 
the farmer’s grain and haul it back 
when ground and mixed has a very 
important place in the feed picture 
in many localities. He must be will- 
ing to serve the farmer, give him 
good advice and work carefully with 
him on feeding programs. The small 
mill owner can do this better than 
the larger mill owner who perhaps 
has other duties and delegates farm- 
er-contact work subordinates, 
Mr. Moran points out. 

Equipment at the Moran mill Is 
adequate to handle a good volume of 
grinding and mixing. It includes a 
Kelly Duplex 14%4-ton mixer, a Kelly 
Duplex molasses blender, a Papec 
hammermill and a Clipper Cleaner. 
of the mill’s feed busi- 
ness is in dairy feeds. Farmers in 
this region use from 200 to 250 Ib. 
of molasses per ton in their feeds 
and get excellent results in milk 
production. Mr. Moran makes a 32% 


dairy ration, and he also handles 
dairy feeds made by larger com- 
panies. 


“We are getting along so far with- 
out delivering bulk feeds,” says Mr. 
Moran, “but if competition forces us 
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USED THE WORLD OVER 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINES 


CLOSE ALL BAGS 
WITHOUT ADJUSTING 


PAPER e COTTON e BURLAP 


In plants all over the world, versatile, 
heavy-duty Minneapolis Sewing Machines 
are proving their value in all bag closing 
jobs...large and small. All Minneapolis 
machines from portables to large convey- 
ors use the standard two thread chain 
stitch, are simple to thread, and easy to 
use. Sew variable weight bags without ad- 
justing. Minneapolis Sewing Machines 
have a cast aluminum housing providing a 
strong but lightweight machine, and come 
equipped with 110-220 Volt 50 or 60 cycle 
motors and two cones of thread. There’s a 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine model to fit 
the need in your plant. 


WRITE today for complete information. 


@ J-175 PORTABLE 

@ DB-100 MANUAL DOLLY 

@ CV-100 CONVEYOR 

MODELS ADJUSTABLE CONVEYOR 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


4865 OSSEO ROAD, DEPT. G-58 MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. 


MODEL M-100 
weighs only 67 Ibs. OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS 


including motor 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 
79 Pine Street 
New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
Whitehall 3-6930 
TWX: NY 1-4409 


MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


111 E. HAWTHORNE AVENUE 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Ocust 1-8225 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION 


DEAD BIRDS 


4 Hetrogen K® Fortified Feed Banishes 


Hemorrhagic Diseases Due to Vitamin 
K Deficiency 

Millions of broilers reach market every 
month at top prices. 

Flock mortality rate is almost zero. 

ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR CUSTOMERS 


POULTRY FEED WITH hetrogen ? 
Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 

... the effective water soluble VITAMIN K 
WRITE FOR NEW VITAMIN K RESEARCH REPORTS AND 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON HETROGEN K in Free 
Flowing or Pre-Mix forms. 


USE HANDY COUPON: 
Dept. FS-517 


Please rush complete information on Hetrogen 
K and latest reports on Vitamin K research. 


Firm Name 
Individual 
Addr 


\, 
LLS! 


4 >= 


hetrogen K 


*U.S, Patents 2,331,808 & 2,367,302 
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“4 to do it, we will. We are in this busi- | ESINET : 
ness to stay.” 

Mr. Moran points out that he and 
his men give fast service when the 
farmer brings his grain to be ground. 
The farmer, Mr. Moran claims, likes 
to see a feed dealer and his men 
hustle, and the mill employees try to 
keep up that reputation. “Farmers 
don’t mind waiting a little longer 
when they see you're really hust- 
ling,” said the genial Mr. Moran. 

Credit policy: No credit is given 
after 30 days at this mill. Mr. Moran 
tries to have every customer under- 
stand this, and the policy is working 
very well. If a man pays cash when 
he gets his feed he gets a 10¢ bag 
discount. Many small-lot buyers, up 
to five bags, take this discount. “Tf 
you have a rigid credit policy and 
offer discounts for cash, you lessen 
collection expense and get quick 
turnover on your capital,” says this 
young feed dealer. 

i Farm supplies store: Mr. Moran 
has converted part of his building 


good news gets around ..* 


Shellbuilder’s 
Profitable 


Shellbuilder Company 
Melrose Bldg., Houston 


Taylor L. Grizzard 


FIELD DIRECTOR—Taylor L. Griz- 
zard, Richmond, Va., has been em- 
ployed by the Virginia State Poultry 
Federation as field director for the 
organization’s modernization and de- 
velopment program. The program is 
aimed at generating new vigor in the 
state’s poultry industry. A veteran 
farm marketing specialist with the 
market expansion section of the Vir- 
ginia Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Grizzard has been retained by the 
federation on a 12-month leave of ab- 
sence to handle the field director as- 
signment, according to Paul Williams, 
federation executive secretary. 


Pure whey supplement for your feeds: 


e no neutralizers added to upset milk mineral balance 


The fresh-dried whole whey 
that’s naturally sweet 


into a farm supply store. Here he 
sells farm hardware, seeds, gloves, 
poultry and barn equipment, reme- 
dies, etc., as well as insecticides and 
spray materials. These lines general- 
ly carry a fine markup, he reports, 
and he makes many extra sales to 
feed customers. 

Fertilizer selling: While fertilizer 
doesn’t carry the markup that some 
other items do, Mr. Moran likes to 
sell it. First, it gives him another 
contact with the farmer. It provides 
a chance to sell him feeds and other 
items, too. Such frequent contacts 
help to make farmers form a buying 
habit at Moran’s, and to solidify their 
thinking of the mill as a one-stop 
farm supply store. 

“I try to get out of the mill for 
about 3 to 4 calls per day, five days 
per week,” reports Mr. Moran. “By 
sticking to this schedule, I am able 
to visit many farmers every month, 
and it shows up in additional orders, 
more store traffic and a bigger cus- 
tomer list. Sure, it’s lots of work, 
but that’s what it takes in business 
today. If you don’t do it, the other 
fellow will.” 


e no fermentation to reduce high lactose content* 
* Kraco is guaranteed at least 65%, lactose—runs are usually between 70-72% 


INCREASES CAPACITY 


SULLIVAN, ILL.—The Sullivan 
Grain Co. is increasing its grain stor- 
age capacity by almost 50%, it is an- 
nounced. A 160-by-50-ft. metal build- 
ing with 14-ft. walls is being erected. 
The new building will hold 110,000 bu. 


Kraco is made by Kraft—the country’s 
largest producer of raw whey. 

In processing this important feed 
supplement, Kraft uses the whey from low- 
acid cheese —and dries it within hours after 
it is drawn from the cheese vats. 

For these two reasons, Kraco is naturally 
fresh, naturally sweet. Acid content is 
guaranteed at not more than 3.5%. 


KRACO 


When you supplement your feeds with 
Kraco, you are using pure whey. Nothing 
has been added, nothing taken away. 

Kraco contains all the whey nutrients, 
including the valuable whey factor, lactose 
(minimum 65%), milk protein (12%, 
mostly lactalbumin), milk minerals and B 
complex vitamins. 

Ask the Kraft Man for full particulars. 


Order from 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Production Efficiency 


This is Your 

| BEST BUSINESS Gas 

INSURANCE 


PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


Your over-all profit picture may be hard 
hit if your flocks are adulterated with birds 
sired by inferior strains. 


To protect your investment, check up. Ask 
your chick source to supply you with 100% 
Vantress Cross baby chicks. 


More important today than ever before is 
. that EXTRA EARNING POWER through CONSUMER QUALITY 
p the bred-in superior performance available 
ONLY in the Vantress Dominant White 

Male Line. 


Chas. Vantvess Farms, Tuc 


DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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designing tomorow equipment, 
to doo bettow job fow you today! oy 


constant search for improvement in 
design and operating efficiency. When 
you consider feed mill equipment . 
it will pay you to get in touch with 
SECO. 


You can look to SECO for many new 

and important developments in feed 

mill machinery ... developments made 

possible by intimate knowledge of mill 

operation and requirements ... and by 


! 
i 
I 
| 
TWIN-POWERED TRIPLE-POWERED 
STANDARD HAMMERMILL HAMMERMILL HAMMERMILL 
i 


SECO Hammermills will not slug (grain or hay remain in sus- _— require less power; many more features. 
pension until uniformly ground); provide larger 41/2 inch curved —_In addition, TWIN and TRIPLE models increase overall capacity 
screen on 16, 20 and 24 inch models; give greater capacity— and greatly reduce costly demand and power charges. 


VERTICAL 
FEED MIXER 
New features make 
this one of the most 
efficient mixers in the 
industry. 


MOLASSES 
MIXER 


SECO MOBILE FEEDMILLER 


Most efficient, highest capacity 
mobile unit for on-the-farm feed 


Unique self-cleaning design service. 


means that this mixer needs no 
cleaning. 


COMBINATION 
ALL TYPES SCREW 
FEED ee CONVEYORS AND 


SPECIAL MATERIALS- 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


We can provide any type 
and size required. 


Saves 3 ways—on 
space, original cost 
and operation. Ideal 


DRAG CONVEYOR for feed stores, etc. 


Automatic stop-and-go operation 
saves labor—stops when mill begins 
to overload. 


SECO is headquarters for many additional 
mill requirements, including: CORN SHELL- 
ERS; HOISTS; OAT CRIMPERS; BUCKET 
ELEVATORS; BAG CLOSERS; BELT CON- 
VEYORS; AUTOMATIC WEIGHT HOP- 
PERS; TRUCK SCALES, ETC. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


SECO, INC., GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Send information on the equipment listed below: 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


CITY OR TOWN STATE 


PLANNING SCHOOL—G. A. Carl- 
son (left), Strong-Scott Manufactur- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and T. E. (Ted) 
Stivers, T. E. Stivers Co., Decatur, 
Ga., are making plans for the one- 
day program for the small feed mixer 
which will be held as part of the 
three-day Production School to be 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. in November. Mr. 
Stivers is chairman of the custom 
milling school. 


Plans Being Made for 
Custom Milling School; 
Ted Stivers Chairman 


KANSAS CITY—T. E. (Ted) Stiv- 
ers of the T. E. Stivers Co., milling 
engineering firm at Decatur, Ga., has 
been named general chairman of the 
first Custom Milling School present- 
ed by the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. This special session will 
be held on the third day of the asso- 
ciation’s ninth annual Feed Produc- 
tion School, Nov. 12-14 at the Amer- 
ican Royal Building in Kansas City. 

J.D. (Don) Johnson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
1958 production school planning com- 
mittee, pointed out that custom mill- 
ers may take advantage of a sepa- 
rate one-day enrollment for this Cus- 
tom Milling School, which is planned 
especially for the small feed mixer. 

Assisting Mr. Stivers in formula- 
ting the program is G. A. Carlson, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis. With the assistance of 
the committee, the two men will 
determine material to be presented 
and equipment to be shown at the 
special school. 

Subjects to be covered will include 
receiving, preparation, mixing, pel- 
leting in the custom mill, packaging 
and shipment. Special emphasis will 
be on grinding and mixing by the 
5-to-30-ton-per-shift stationary mill, 
relying on larger manufacturers for 
concentrates. Costs and record keep- 
ing as they apply to the small feed 
mixer will also be included. 

The program will be presented by 
speakers who are experts on various 
phases of feed mill operation appli- 
cable to the smaller operator. Dem- 
onstrations of custom milling ma- 
chinery will be held as part of the 
school. Reference material will be 
available for home study after the 
school. 

The regular production school ses- 
sions will take place Nov. 12-14. 
Sessions will be opened the afternoon 
of Nov. 13 to pre-registered custom 
milling enrollees in order to give 
them extra time for viewing the 
machinery exhibits. 

Feed men registering for the full 
production school, which this year 
will feature bulk handling of finished 
feeds, will be entitled to attend any 
part of the all-day custom milling 
program Nov. 14, held concurrently 
with regular specialized sessions. 

Enrollment information may be 
obtained now from the Midwest as- 
sociation, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 


NEW FEED PLANT 


REFORM, ALA. — The Reform 
Milling Co. has gone into operation 
under the direction of O. U. Cook 
and J. M. Cook. The plant includes 
machinery for feed production. 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


of former 


Vitality Mills 450-ton capacity mill 
ALL BUYERS WELCOME 


Item No. PELLET MILLS 

California Pellet Mills, Cooler & Crumbler, 50 h.p. 

California Pellet Mills, Cooler & Crumbler, 75 h.p. 

California Pellet Mills, Cooler & Crumbler, 100 h.p. 

Sprout-Waldron Pellet Mills, Cooler & Crumbler, 
100 h.p. 


SCALES 
5 Edtbauer Duplex Automatic A-4 
6 Richardson Hopper-type 1'/s cu. ft. Hopper 
7 Howes Eureka OK Scale—gravity feed 
8 
9 


Richardson Duplex Scales 
Fairbanks-Morse Hopper Scale 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
10 Buckets 7"x5"—12", 16", 18" & 22” centers 
11 Buckets 8"x5"—16" centers 
12 Buckets 14"x7"—16" & 22" centers 
various lengths—manufactured by Weller Mfg. 


MOTORS—explosion-proof 
13.1 to 100 hp. 


14 Starters & Controls—explosion-proof 
15 Air Compressor—5 h.p. 


SIFTERS—Scaiping, Reel, Polisher types 
16 Scalping Shoe 
17 Howes Snappy Shaker 
18 B. F. Gump Bar-Nun 
19 Attrition Mills—3 h.p. & 15 h.p. 


20 Dust Collectors 

21 Spout Magnets—Permanent 

22 Viking Molasses Pumps 

23 Vibrox Bag Packer—T & | Beam type 


SEWING MACHINES 

24 Union Head 14500H Stand & Conveyor 
25 Union Head 80600F Stand & Conveyor 
26 Union Head 8064400EZ Stand & Conveyor 
27 Union Head 80600E Stand & Conveyor 


“IF YOU DON'T SEE IT, 
ASK US—-WE MAY HAVE IT-" 


Combine BUSINESS and PLEASURE and make your trip PAY. 


See our representative at the Morrison Hotel during the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association Convention May 21st 
and May 22nd. 


Check with the Room Clerk for our room number. 
We will arrange for a visit to our plant. 


28 
29 


30 


31 


| 141 W. JACKSON BLYD. 
| CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
PLEASE SEND ME DETAILS ON ITEMS CIRCLED BELOW. 


2 


Item No. HAMMER MILLS 


Hughes Mills—24" 
Hughes “Steel King"—24" 


SCREW CONVEYORS 
Sizes—6", 9", 12" various lengths—with and 
without drives 


A. O. SMITH HARVESTORE TANKS 
8 tanks—5,000 bu. capacity each, elevator leg, 
screw conveyor, belt and controls 


Draver Feeders—master drives & motorized 


4,000-lb. capacity, 100" lift, 106" lift, 130" lift 


CONVEYORS 

Alvey Belt Conveyor 24"—length 700° 
Belt Conveyors—trough type—length 60° 
Mixing Conveyors 

Take-off Bag Handling Conveyors 


MIXERS —Single & Double Flight 
Grain Mixer 

Gearless Mixer 

Molasses Mixer 


Roller Mills 
Eureka Cereal Cutters, No. 2 


Man-Lift—approximately 85' h with complete 


Office Equipment 


a 5 6 7 8 ? 


PHONE OR WRITE FOR DETAILS 


HARBRO, INC. 


141 W. Jackson Bivd. HArrison 7-5530 


Drag Conveyors 

PALLETS 

For fork lift—44x44 and 48x48 
TOWMOTOR FORK LIFTS 


| 
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Your 


SIEVE FRAME 
FOR YOUR 
SIFTERS 


LEAKPROOF AND STRONGER 
THAN OTHER TYPES—EASY AND 
QUICK CLOTH CHANGE—EXTRA 
TRAYS AVAILABLE. 


NOR-VELL MAKES REPLACEMENT SIEVES FOR ALL 
TYPE SIFTERS—WE WILL BE GLAD TO QUOTE ON 
NEEDS. 


Still the BEST 


NOR-VELL, INC. 


420 EAST 20TH STREET e 
FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


“The Name That Means Better Sifting” 


PHONE 1210 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO «KANSAS CITY LOUIS 


KEES & COMP 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 Le Salle S., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ANY 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


Citrus Pulp 


Bran and Middlings 
Dried Brewers’ Grains 


Cottonseed Meal 


Your Feed Requirements 


44 Whitehall Street 


Phone: 
Bowling Green 9-4447 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


C.J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


Distillers’ Grain 

Old Process Oil Meal 
Soybean Meal 

Beet Pulp 


Cut Anise Flavor Cost 33’s% 


WITH SCIENTIFICALLY MANUFACTURED 


ANNOL MM&R 


Since 1895 


(Imitation Anise Oil) 
Tastes like Anise Oil 
Smells like Anise Oil 


Flavor value same as Anise 


Oil 


More economical than Anise Oil 


» 

® More stable than Anise Oil 
* 

®@ Always readily available 


One pound will give an Anise flavor to a ton of 


feed 


Price: $1.55 per Ib. in 420-lb. drums 
Order a trial pound of ANNOL "S" MM&R 


today at the drum price . . . 


only $1.55 per Ib. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


The World’s Most Famous Supplier of Essential Oils, Concentrated 
Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


221 NORTH LaSALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


NEW EQUIPMENT AT DORSEY CONVENTION—New trailer models and 
self-unloading bulk feed innovations were of particular interest to these 
Dorsey distributors and factory personnel from several states. Left to right: 
Bob Conibear, Henry W. Conibear Co., Lakeland, Fla.; Bruce Walsh, Dorsey 
regional sales manager, St. Louis; W. M. Lewis, Northeastern Supply Co., 
Ipswich, Mass.; George Ford, Dorsey regional sales manager, Elba, Ala.; 
James Coker, Coker Trading Post, Meridian, Miss.; “Junior” and “Pee Wee” 
Coleman, Coleman Bros., Burleson, Texas. 


Dorsey Unveils New 


Line of Trailers 


ELBA, ALA. — An array of new 
models, including a feature line of 
aluminum trailers, highlighted Dor- 
sey Trailers’ annual distributor con- 
vention here at the Boca Raton Hotel 
and Club. Over 250 Dorsey distribu- 
tors and salesmen from throughout 
the U.S. and abroad attended. 

Other new Dorseys introduced in- 
cluded the “Vanguard,” an exterior- 
post line, “Champ” truck bodies, self- 
unloading bulk material bodies and 
trailers, a frameless dump trailer and 
a three-axle lowboy. 

The most advanced electronic test- 
ing equipment was used by Dorsey’s 
research and development depart- 
ment to perfect the design features 
of the 1958 models, according to J. 
V. Wright, president of Dorsey. 
“Modern science has enabled us not 
only to reduce the time required for 
developing and road-testing new 
models, but also to build products 
that will stand up better in the long 
run.” 

Horton Fick, vice president in 
charge of sales, presided at the busi- 
ness sessions at the convention, and 
T. K. Dorsey, executive vice presi- 
dent, presented awards to leading 
distributors and salesmen for 1957. 

Leading distributor for the year 
was Harris Truck & Trailer Sales, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Distributors attending the conven- 
tion heard a bank president stress 
that the business outlook for 1958 is 
good, despite current talk about 
recession. George Denniston, presi- 
dent of the American National Bank 
of Mobile, Ala., said that an adjust- 
ment in the economy was taking 
place and that, in the long run, the 
result would be good for the country. 


Slat Tested 


In Poultry Houses 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A new system 
of slat floors for poultry houses is 
being tried at the poultry farm of 
the University of Nebraska. 

The new system was made by em- 
ployees at the farm in an effort to 
determine how practical it might be 
to utilize farm labor in changing a 
conventional floor system to slatted 
floors. 

Population of hens in the house 
will be doubled or trebled on the 
area to study the housing savings 
and other managerial problems which 
can be expected by the average farm 
producer who tries the same sort of 
conversion, according to M. L. 
Vaughn, extension poultryman at the 
university. 

“If this system is adopted it will 
enable the poultryman to double his 
operation with very little further 
capital outlay while doubling produc- 
tivity,” states Mr. Vaughn. 


NO Dura-Buket* 
has ever worn out 


*Special Plastic 
by Fiberite Corp. 


AFTER ONE 
YEAR ON THE 
SAME JOB 


Proved and IMPROVED: Yes, four 
years of continued research and test- 
Ing under actual severe conditions, 
have proved that the revolutionary 
improved Dura-Buket outwears, out- 
lasts ordinary elevator buckets many, 
many times. Dura-Buket is better than 
ever because it's made of a special 
strong and shock resistant plastic de- 
veloped by the Fiberife Corporation, 


Order your supply today. 


And Dura-Buket gives you these im- 
portant trouble and money-saving 


Dura-Buket oivision 
NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
EAST ST. LOUIS, MLLINOIS 
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e-- with seagram 


Getting piglets off to the right start 
is the most important stage of the feed- 
ing cycle. Research has proved that 


Seagram Solubles help to get piglets to market 
weight fastér because they are not only a rich source for 
protein, but also contain ofl of the important B-vitamins as we!! 


as grain fermentation growth factors. 


Add this dynamic supplement to your swine rations so that 
your customers can help themselves to bigger pig profits! 


JOS. E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC 


Louisville, Kentucky 
GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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the issue of the following Saturday. 


$2.25. Situations wanted, 


Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
Si 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Commercial advertising not accepted in 
classified advertising department. Dis- 
play advertising accepted for insertion at 
minimum rate-of $10.50 per column inch, 


Ww 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—USED HOWE MIXER. STATE 
size, age and price. William R. Rogers, 
Inc., Beverly, Mass. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 

USED — 30-INCH MUNSON ATTRITION 
Mill. Advise age, model number, condition 
and price. Henry Van Herzeele, Box 1385, 
Atkinson, Il. 


USED PELLET MILL, GRINDER, SHELL- 
er, elevator legs, boiler scalper, augers 
and other feed mill equipment. Bordwell 
& Co., Washington, Iowa. 


SLIP-RING MOTOR IN GOOD TO EX- 
cellent condition, 200 H.P., 1,750 R.P.M., 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt. Address Ad 
No. 3776, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN WANTED FOR PROV- 
en area—central Illinois. We have a man 
retiring and need a replacement. The 
territory is well established and company 
well known. Commission rate excellent— 
pay is superior—contact us now. Address 
Ad No. 3745, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 

WORKING SALES MANAGER WANTED— 
We need someone who can sell feeds and 
allied lines, and also manage our sales 
Program. We have just rebuilt a new, 
fast mill. Our reputation is well estab- 
lished. Now we must build sales. Excellent 
opportunity for the right man. Reply in 
full. All information held in strict con- 
fidence. Mathis Grain & Elevator Corp., 
Box 488, Mathis, Texas. 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND MIX- 
er units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—WELL ESTABLISHED FEED 
business, manufacturing own brand feeds. 
Located in south central Iowa. Equip- 
ment in A-1 condition. Address Ad No. 
3766, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL IN N. CEN- 
tral South Dakota. Ideal site for feed 
mill. Mill is now in operation. Address 
Ad No. 3765, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME 
item for salesman selling to feed, grain, 
farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- 
eral commissions. Replies will be neld 
confidential. Write Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. 


MILLWRIGHT — MAN WITH EXPERI- 
ence in feed mill with knowledge of all 
machinery common to large operation. 
Must also be capable of welding and 
handling of maintenance crew. Mill lo- 
cated in Southeast. Address Ad No. 3754, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGGRESSIVE MAN WITH FEED SELLING 
experience for responsible position in ex- 
Panding feed operation in Red River Val- 
ley. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment and promotion. Send resume. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 3777, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


DISTRICT MANAGER WANTED — LARGE 
national vitamin company needs experi- 
enced man to represent them in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee. Back- 
ground in nutrition desirable. Must be 
now living and working in the territory. 
Address Ad No. 3743, Feedstuffs, 141 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


CO-ORDINATOR WANTED — FOR MID- 
west Feed Production School Assn. Wishes 
to employ co-ordinator to work part-time 
on developing and staging Annual Feed 
Production School. Feed mill production 
and materials handling experience essen- 
tial. Must be capable of conducting and 
supervising research projects. Salary open. 
Write giving full details of industry and 
educational experience. Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., 20 W. Ninth Street 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


| am looking for a representative present- 
ly calling on feed dealers and elevators 
to carry a well established calf milk re- 
placer. Distributed nationally and backed 
by actional advertising. Will add $300 to 
$500 per month income for good, ener- 
getic man. A few choice territories open. 


Give complete details. Write P. O. Box 
5020, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 


anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—Positive pressure, Sutorbilt, new or used, 
any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


AIRPLANE TIRES FOR FIELD CHOP- 


pers and wagons. We have wheel assem- 
biles to fit your equipment. Hey Machin- 
ery Co., Baldwin City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE — MINNEAPOLIS 


Model M-100 Bag Closer. Excellent con- 
dition. Would trade for good Fischbein. 
Reimer Feed & Hatchery, Buhler, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL SEED AND FEED 
store in east central Illinois. Ideal for 
man and wife. No grinding or mixing. 
Brick building, with apartment upstairs. 
Downtown section. Doing over $100,000 
business. Write: Tom Petty, Oakland, III. 


FOR SALE — NATIONALLY KNOWN 
flaxseed cleaning and grinding business— 
established and located in Milwaukee since 
1890. Ideal for ambitious young man or 
semi-retired father with son. Write Stand- 
ard Flax-Meal Co., 324 W. Vine St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 


OPPORTUNITY—IF YOU ARE EXPERI- 
enced in the grain elevator business and 
if you have limited capital and a reputa- 
tion for integrity, you can own within a 
very few years a 160,000-bushel elevator 
and warehouse in Memphis, Tenn. Owner 
wants to retire. This is a real bargain. 
Please call or write E. O. Bailey & Co., 
Inc., 128 Monroe, Memphis, Tenn.; JA 
5-1481. 


MILL LOCATED 35 MILES SOUTH OF 
Binghamton, N.Y., on Route U.S. No. 11, 
also on the D.L.@W. R.R. in dairy coun- 
try. Equipped with 20-inch attrition mill, 
hammermill, mixer, blender. Usually han- 
dies 2,500 tons of feed, 300 tons fer- 
tilizer and 4,000 tons bulk lime spreading. 
Reply to C. D. Bell & Son, Hop Bot- 
tom, Pa. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS E-60 STATIONARY 


power unit, natural gas carburetor. Good 
condition. Also two-ton Haines vertical 
feed mixer. Fair condition, cheap. Reimer 
Feed and Hatchery, Buhler, Kansas. 


CUSTOM GRINDING OUTFIT, CONSIST- 


ing of 60 H.P. Blue Streak Hammer- 
mill, ton upright mixer, truck hoist, pit 
drags and corn sheller. Priced right. Ray 
Jones, Jefferson City, Mo.; Phone 6-4924. 


UNIVERSAL PELLET MILL, MODEL AAA, 


75 H.P. TEFC motor, crumbler attach- 
ment, extra dies, roller shells, starters 
and controls. Reasonably priced. Address 
Ad No. 3746, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE FEED MILL IN 
TOMS RIVER, N.J. ALL MA- 
CHINERY INTACT, READY TO 
OPERATE. 


Tidewater Machinery Co. 
10 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Here's a money making opportunity 
for salesmen now calling on Egg Pro- 
ducers, Feed Dealers and Hatcheries 
. « « to sell our line of Egg Cartons, 
Egg Grading Equipment, Egg Washers, 
Fresh Egg Merchandisers, etc. . . . on 
Lease-Purchase Plan. Both side line 
and full time salesmen wanted. Tell 
us about yourself and territory you 
cover. Write: TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Mlinois. 


FOR SALE — ONE TON HORIZONTAL 


Strong-Scott Mixer, gear driven in oil, 
Model 40-8, excellent condition with 7% 
H.P. motor, $750; also 100 Ib. premixer, 
$300. Hess’ Buttermilk Co., Dyersville, 
Iowa. 


SACRIFICE—CHAMPION MOBILE GRIND- 


er and vertical mixer mounted on 1957 
Dodge, 1% ton truck. Good condition. 
Truck 8,000 miles. Sacrifice to close estate. 
Paul I. Olson, Route Ne. 1, Cologne, 
Minn.—Windsor 6-3284. 


FOR SALE—ONE USED 6x16" ROLLER 
Mill with 7% H.P. motor and drive. Mill 
in good condition. Presently located in 
Midwest. No reasonable offer refused. 
Address Ad No. 3772, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—BLUE STREAK NO. 6A MILL 
with pipe, elbow, collector, with 75 H.P. 
220-volt motor, starter, ammeter, mounted 
on base with coupling, mill has magnet, 
good condition, priced right, write or 
phone Farmers Cooperative Co., Ells- 
worth, lowa. 


COMPLETE HAMMERMILL —ONE COM- 
plete Jay Bee 6-W Hammermill with 
switches and ammeter, 200 H.P. Crocker- 
Wheeler explosion and dust proof motor, 
3-phase, 440 amp., 3,600 R.P.M. complete 
with Cyclone. Schoeneck Farms, Inc., 
Nazareth, Pa. 


LIQUIDATION SALE -- EIGHT LOUIS- 
ville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’x50’, 
6’x30’, 6'x25’, also Dewatering Presses, 
Davenport No. 1A, No. 2A, No. 3A, Louis- 
ville 8-roll 36”. Spiral Ribbon Mixers 336, 
100, 75, 15 cu. ft. Storage tanks from 
1,000 gal. to 20,000 gal., steel, stainless 
steel, aluminum. Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Fine Business Opportunities 
FEED MILLS and 
ELEVATORS 
We Can Help You When You 
Want to Buy or Sell Your 
Business 
Phone or Write 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


SALESMAN 


With Purina or similar training to travel established Southeast- 
ern Minnesota and also another territory open in Wisconsin 

for leading seed firm. Seed experience not necessary. We are 
aggressive merchandisers with research program. Many benefits 
including profit sharing. This is wonderful opportunity with ad- 
vancement possibilities. P. O. Box 624, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
v 


NEW PRODUCTION POULTRY BUILD- 
ings insulated and lined, including auto- 
matic ventilation, 2,500 bird size, complete 
package $2.40 per bird. Permco Mfg. Co., 
Peru, Neb. 


FOR LEASE 
GRAIN STORAGE 


TANKS 


4 STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
114 - 6" DIA. X 30° HIGH. 
EQUIVALENT 220,000 PLUS 
BUSHELS EACH TANK. 
All tanks standing location near 
Cromwell, Oklahoma. Will lease for 
in place use. Write or call for fur- 
ther information. 
SOUTHWEST STORAGE CO. 
P.O. Box 2534 
Phone CHerry 2-9128 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 


FEED EXECUTIVE SEEKS ADMINISTRA- 


tive position with heavy responsibility. 
Proven ability with successful history in 
general management, production, procure- 
ment, distribution and sales. Address Ad 
No. 3764, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 
MR. FEED MANUFACTURER HERE IS 
your opportunity to hire a qualified and 
experienced nutritionist. A man with an 
advanced degree and industrial experi- 
ence in research and technical service 
Write today for information. Address Ad 
No. 3770, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CALL RIGHT NOW 


for interview during AFMA convention with 
feed sales executive seeking new position 
in Sales and Advertising Management, Sales 
Training, Promotion, Public Relations. To 
references. Phone SAginaw 1-4420 (Chi- 
cago), mornings, or write Ad No. 3779, 
Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., i- 
cago 4, 


HAVE ABILITY—WILL WORK 


@ CAN Purchase all redients for 
Feed Mill or ulti-Plant or- 
ganization. 


@ CAN Manage Mill. 

@ CAN Sell Feed ingredients. 

@ CAN Supervise Personnel. 

@ CAN Supply finest references. 

@ WILL Travel or Relocate. 

Complete resume on request. Available 
for interview duri: AFMA convention. 
Address Ad No. 3760, Feedstuffs, 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Cattle Grub Treatment 
Proves 95% Effective 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—A new in- 
ternal cattle grub treatment contain- 
ing an organic phosphate has been 
tested on several Sacramento Valley 
beef herds in feedlots and on the 
range. It has been reported more 
than 95% effective. 

As explained by Dr. P. C. Enge, 
agricultural extension service veter- 
inarian at the University of Califor- 
nia Davis campus, the treatment is 
administered as a large pill with a 
balling gun. He says the organic 
phosphate poisons the animal's b!ood- 
stream for three days, and during 
that period any bloodsucking parasite 
present, including the common cattle 
grub, is eliminated. 

The material, available in Califor- 
nia only for tests, is expected to be 
on the market in time for the treat- 
ment season next fall. 

Dr. Enge estimates that the ma- 
terial is good enough not only to 
eliminate grubs in an individual herd, 
but if used on all dairy and beef 
stock within an area, it has the 
capability of wiping out the entire 
cattie grub population in as short a 
time as three years. 


— 


Harry Spires Replaces 
William L. Hunter 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Harry 
Spires has been appointed chief of 
the bureau of field crops, California 
Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to a bulletin from the California 
Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. He 
fills the vacancy created by the 
death of William L. Hunter March 
16. 

Mr. Spires was selected from a 
state civil service list. He had been 
assistant chief of the bureau since 
April 1, 1957. Born in Blairsville, 
Pa., he received a degree in chemis- 
try from the University of California 
in 1932. 

He entered state service as a junior 
chemist in the bureau of field crops 
at Sacramento in 1935, and except 
for World War II military service, 
has been employed by the state since 
then. 

The position of assistant chief 
formerly held by Mr. Spires will be 
filled by Van Entwistle, formerly 
supervising feed chemist in the bur- 
eau. He entered the service of the 
California department in 1939. 

Mr. Entwistle is a chemistry grad- 
uate from Occidental College, Cali- 
fornia. Before accepting his appoint- 
ment with the state, he was employéd 
as an industrial chemist in southern 
California. 
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Texas Broiler Council 


Schedules Convention 
COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 


Prominent names in the nation’s 
broiler industry will be featured 
speakers at the annual industry con- 


vention of the Texas Broiler Council 
scheduled for May 24 at the Fre- 
donia Hotel, Nacogdoches, Texas. 

F. Z. Beanblossom, extension poul- 
try marketing specialist and execu- 
tive vice president of the council, 
says the program is primarily for 
the industrial side of the broiler busi- 
ness, but that broiler producers are 
welcome to attend. 

After the 9:30 a.m. keynote ad- 
dress by Frank Sisco, council presi- 
dent, Frank Frazier, executive vice 
president of the National Broiler 
Council, Richmond, Va., will talk on 
“Accomplishments and Goals of the 
National Council.” James Goddard, 
vice president of the Texas council, 
will then discuss “Activities of the 
Texas Council.” 

A panel discussing “Who is Going 
to Stay in the Broiler Business?” 
will be made up of Joseph Higgins, 
Nichols, Inc., Exeter, N.H.; Fred 
Gaddis, Gaddis Feed Store, Forest, 
Miss., and Prof. E. D. Parnell, de- 
partment of poultry science, Texas 
A&M College. Earl Deacon, B&D 
Mills, Grapevine, Texas, will serve 
as panel moderator. 

The afternoon session will begin at 
1:30 p.m. with a panel discussion by 
Mrs. Gwendolyne Clyatt, extension 
consumer marketing information spe- 
cialist, Houston; Ira Kiker, Safeway 
Stores, Dallas; George Anderson, 
Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, New York, 
and Mr. Beanblossom. Their topic 
will be “How 


Are We Going to Sell | 


More Broilers Profitably?” Dr. J. H. | 


Quisenberry, 


head of the department | 


of poultry science, Texas A&M Col- | 


lege, will serve as moderator. 

The field of broiler merchandising 
will be discussed by C. G. Bowes, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Joe Fechtel, 
dent of the National Broiler Council, 
Dallas, will wind up the program 
with his summary of the outstanding 
facts presented. 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, foo, can jump in and make a killing 
now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 

Write today for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Box FN-185, Bonner Springs, Kansos 


SIX SUPERIOR GRINDS 
PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN COB MEAL 
is tailor-made for every feed need, offered 
in grinds from bulky-coarse to pelleting 
fine! Eliminate re-grinding and re-handling. 
Get the best. Write to 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., 
P. ©. Box 120 Paxton, Ill. 


Inc. 
Phone 222 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 


WANTED 


An active selling organization with out- 
standing sales record is interested In 
additional products for sale to feed 
manufacturers, animal health and agri- 
cultural chemicals distributors. Can as- 
sure positive distribution and marketing 
assistance in Midwest and South. Finan- 
cially responsible with knowledge of 
markets. Would like to learn of new 
products and welcome opportunity to 
discuss value of our selling program. 


CHEMICAL FARMING, INC. 
712 Farnam Bidg. Omaha 2, Neb. 


presi- | 


ANIMAL HEALTH HIGHLIGHTS—The 
18th annual meeting of the 


had prominent parts in the 


above persons Award of $1,000 for 1958. The next five persons hold as- 


signments with AHI. From the left: Dr. Guy A. Rails- 


Animal Health Institute in Washington. At the left is back, Cutter Laboratories, first vice president; True 
Dr. Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the Agricultural Davis, Jr., Anchor Serum Co., president; Richard D. 
Service, one of the speakers; next to him is another Waters, Hess & Clark, Inc., second vice president; Dr. 
speaker, Dr. Mario Scalera, American Cyanamid Co.,; D. H. LeGear, Dr. LeGear, Inc., outgoing president and 
third from the left is Dr. E. L. Jungherr, head, depart- director; and D. L. Bruner, executive secretary. Dr. 


ment of animal diseases, University of Connecticut agri- 
cultural college, winner of the AHI Distinguished Service 


Thomas B. Huff, American Serum Co., treasurer, was not 
present for the officers’ picture. 


Anatomy Researcher 


Uses “‘Nervous’”’ Goats 


NASHVILLE — A of 
ous” 
a research project here which some- 
day may help solve a few of man’s 
disease problems. So far, a Vander- 
bilt University professor of anatomy 
has determined the 
inherited, and nutritional studies 
have revealed little. 

Dr. Virgil LeQuire, the Vanderbilt 
researcher, has been assembling the 
small flock of goats from the central 
Tennessee area, where 
been found to abound. It isn’t known 
yet whether the goats represent an 
ancient breed or have appeared com- 
paratively recently as a’mutation of 
normal goats. 

Dr. 
ous” has been applied to this kind of 
goat due to its peculiar behavior 
when it becomes frightened, excited, 
or faced with some emergency that 


herd 


“nerv- 
goats has become the object of | 


condition to be | 


cent pr 


Joins New Holland 


motion he was district repre- | 

sentative in the St. Joseph feed di- | 
vision. | NEW HOLLAND, PA.—The New 
He succeeds Charles Sproul, who | Holland Supply Co. has announced 
has been named supervisor of sales | that Dave Bufter has joined the sales 
and services for country elevators. | force of the firm. He will cover terri- 
John Hodapp, formerly supervisor of | tory in western Pennsylvania and 
services for country elevators, has | western Maryland. He has had sev- 
been transferred to the Cedar Rapids | eral years of experience in the sales 
cereal mill as a production trainee. | of feeds and animal health products. 
Grant Bramel, former sales super- | The company handles poultry and 
visor of country elevators, has been | livestock health products and equip- 


they have | 


LeQuire says the term “nerv- | 


requires action. Instead of being able | 


to run or jump, 
rigid and for a short time cannot 
move. If one of them attempts to 
run and becomes stiff, it falls over 
and lies with legs outstretched and 
stiff. 

Fast Recovery 

The attacks last from a few sec- 
onds to more than a minute. During 
this time, the animal can be handled 
or pushed around easily, 
Quire. The muscles gradually relax 
and the animal soon gets up and 
walks off slowly. The first 
usually are stiff. After the attack, 
the goat appears normal for some 
time and cannot be shocked into an- 
other spasm until a period of rest 
or inactivity. 

The researcher explained that the 
inherited defect is similar to Thom- 
sen’s disease in man, in which the 
muscles freeze or fail to respond after 
a period of inactivity. He said com- 
paratively little research work has 
been done with these animals. He 
plans to compare normal and nervous 
goats and study their muscular action 
intensively. 

It is reported that all nervous goats 
in the central Tennessee area are the 
descendants of an original four or 
six animals brought into Marshall 
County, Tenn., in 1880. 

Experiments so far have failed to 
disclose the basis for the behavior 
of the “nervous” goats, but nutrition- 
al studies to date have shown that 
levels of calcium, inorganic phosphate 
and sugar in the blood are not sig- 
nificantly different from normal. 


<i 


Norman Rogers Gets 


New Quaker Oats Job 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—The ap- 
pointment of Norman Rogers as dis- 
trict sales manager, eastern district, 
central feed division at Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa, has been announced by the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Rogers joined the company in 


1949 as a retail salesman in the St. 
Joseph, Mo., office. Prior to his re- 


the goat becomes | 


said Dr. Le- | 


steps | 


named district field manager. | ment. 


SOLUBLE 
NUTRIENTS, INC. 


fermenters of solubles since 1952 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF ALL THE 
UNIDENTIFIED FACTORS PLUS KNOWN 
WATER SOLUBLE ENTITIES 


TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 
FOREST H. CLICKNER & ASSOC. 

53 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHONE WE 9-0797 
MAIN OFFICE 

FULLERTON AVE. 
ILL. PHONE HU 9-3400 


Only An All-Steel Wonder Building 
ANS Structure It! 


4701 
CHICAGO, 


Double Corrugation for Triple Strength 


Before you consider any build- bility to solve every storage or 


*100% USABLE ing investigate the big savings shelter problem on the farm. 

SPACE—No trusses, Only an all-steel WONDER You can get a WONDER BUILD- 

ee s osts of any = BUILDING unit with double cor- ING unit with straight side- 
. rugation can provide.Simpleto walls or arch construction— 

aanoe-ye-nnser erect, you can do-it-yourself— ina wide range of widths, any 
o-it-yourse 


a WONDER BUILDING struc- 


length; and any size door 
re is the strongest known. 


* MINIMUM MAIN- tu opening. All at a low cost 


afforded only by the patented 
triple durability A WONDER BUILDING struc- double corrugation WONDER 


ture features amazing adapta- BUILDING STRUCTURE. 


"ENGINEERED TO THE MARKETS’ WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON BUILDING IDEAS 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. FF-558, 30 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


Rush me catalog on building information 


WONDER BUILDING CORPORATION RFD or Street Phone 
OF AMERICA 
30 N. LaSa Chicago 2, lll, Town State 


i 
Name 
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Jon PELLET MILL 


CHECK THESE FEATURES FOR HIGHER PROFITS 
AND MORE EFFICIENT PELLETING 


® Greater Capacity 


The new HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60 give you increased 
pellet capacity, from poultry to cattle sizes. 


® Higher Quality Pellets 
Firm, glossy pellets are an inherent feature 
of the HELM JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60. 

© Economy of Operation 


The high capacity of these mills gives the 
utmost in economy of operation. 


@ EASE OF OPERATION 


This custom designed mill 
has controls arranged to 
be easily operated from 
one position. The HELM 
JUMBO MODEL 100 and 
JUMBO MODEL 60 can be 
operated by your un- 
trained men. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 


® Controlled Pellet Length 


& feature of the HELM 
JUMBO 100 and JUMBO MOD- 
EL 60 is positive control 
on all pellet sizes. 


In both mochines, knives 
— on o turntable are 

against die. Desired 
i of pellets can be 
obtained varying speed 


COTTON SEED OIL MILL MACHINERY 


2550 N.E. 28th St. Phone MArket 4-7223 Fort Worth 6, Texas 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


DINNER MEETING—Hon. Osie F. Villeneuve (left), member of the Cana- 
dian Parliament, recently attended a dinner meeting with Irl A. Daffin 
(center), president of Daffin Manufacturing Co., Lancaster, Pa., and Dr. 
William L. Henning (right), Pennsylvania secretary of agriculture. Mr. 
Villeneuve attended, as an observer, a training school conducted regularly 
by the Daffin firm for owners and operators of its mobile feed mills. 


formulation will be modernized, new 


-Korinek Laboratories 


Announces Expansion 


SAN FRANCISCO—A. L. Gins- 
bach of Sacramento has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Korinek 
Laboratories, south San Francisco 
manufacturer of mineral feeds. Mr. 


| Ginsbach is well-known throughout 


the western states and until recently 
was general manager and sales man- 
ager of Consolidated Products divi- 
sion of National Dairy Products. He 
has been active in the poultry and 
livestock field in the West during all 


products added and sales expanded 
throughout the western states and 
Latin America. Emphasis will also 
be placed upon contract formulation, 
mixing and blocking. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


his business career. 

Frank Kroetch, who recently pur- 
chased the 45-year-old firm, also an- 
nounced the company has secured the 
consulting services of Dr. Spencer 
H. Morrison, well-known animal nu- 
trition authority, author and former 
professor in poultry and dairy nu- 
trition at the universities of Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, and others. In this 
expansion move, Mr. Kroetch said, 


DOG FOOD 


TO BRING YOU 
BIGGER VOLUME AND FASTER TURNOVER! 


Now more than ever before, it will pay you to stock, push 
and sell the famous dog food that’s “‘always a step ahead 
of competition’. 

For new, improved Kasco gives your customers everything 
they have looked for in a dog food! 


MORE FLAVOR! 
Even the most finicky feeders 
will love its “dog-licious” real 
meat aroma. 


MORE ENERGY! 

More food value—more scien- 
tifically balanced vitamins— 
more high energy fats, help 
keep dogs in top condition the 
year round. 


NOW! better than ever... sj 
America’s Most Recommended 
Dog Food 


MORE DIGESTIBLE! 
Digests easier—more com- 
pletely than any other brand 
tested—converts more com- 
pletely into body builders. 


ECONOMICAL, EASY TO FEED! oC 
Absorbs water instantly—ready a 
to feed immediately. Complete, 
concentrated Kasco goesfarther. 


, PROVE TO YOURSELI 


In bag or in bulk, 
mixing quality in BARTO 
pure evaporated salt, plain or iodized, 
available to provide trouble-free mixing for the feed 
manufacturer. Available, too, with trace minerals if 
your formula requires them. Prove to yourself that 


there is none finer than BARTON Mixing Salt. 


ou'll find every desirable 
Mixing Salt. BARTON'S 
is readily 


FEED DEALERS — 


tue BARTON SALT CO. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


in begs or blocks, Is 
eveilleble with or without 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WA 
HELM MANUFACTURING LD. 
| | | DeY 
| | IRRADIATED 
| 
OW?! ‘ THAT NO OTHER SALT 
| MORE _ 
| Mixing Salt 


SECRETARY SPEAKS—tThe featured speaker at the dedication of the Dan- 
forth Farm Youth Center on the Ralston Purina Co. research farm was Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. He is shown here addressing a crowd 
of some 700 on a quadrangle which forms the center of the new facility. The 
statue of a farm youth was unveiled at the ceremonies. Quotations described 
as “dares” which set the pattern of the life of the late William H. Danforth, 
for whom the center is named, are engraved on the base of the statue. One 
of the buildings housing animals to be used in research appears in the back- 


ground. 


PURINA 


(Continued from page 1) 


youth rolling up his sleeves was un- 
veiled at the dedication by two young 
men representing the 4-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers of America. The 
sculptor, Carl Mose, was present for 
the ceremonies. 

The statue is located at the center 
of the new facility, which consists of 
two spanking white buildings housing 
the several dozen animals selected for 
research work. The buildings are on 
either side of a grassy quadrangle. 
FFA and 4-H flags flank the entrance 
to the center. 

Of the dedication, Donald Danforth, 
Purina board chairman and son of the 
founder, said: “Nothing could be more 
appropriate. He dedicated his very 
life to leadership and to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

“My father had the unique ability 
to challenge youth, to win their con- 
fidence, to make them dream big 
dreams and to stimulate them to 
make those dreams come true. The 
statue here shows a typical American 
farm youth in all of his strength and 
vigor, ready for action and ready to 
face up to the tasks and opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead.” 

Included in the audience of an esti- 
mated 700 people were more than 300 
college and university staff members, 
including many of the top animal and 
poultry nutritionists in the U.S. Also 
present were national youth group 
officers and a crowd of representa- 
tive youth club members. 

The college men and other guests 
toured the research farm before the 
dedication ceremonies were held. 
Project leaders briefed them on stud- 
ies under way. 


Objective Cited 

J. D. Sykes, Purina vice president, 
in formally presenting the center for 
dedication, said: “The objective of 
the Danforth Farm Youth Center is 
to promote interest among the farm 
youth in quality of livestock produc- 
tion, and to emphasize to them the 
importance of animal agriculture to 
the total agriculture, and in our na- 
tional economy. The establishment of 
the center was further prompted by 
the fact that there is now no reported 
research work pointed directly to- 
ward farm youth projects.” 

Raymond E. Rowland, president of 
the company, was on a European trip 
and unable to attend the dedication. 

Secretary Benson emphasized that 
current agricultural trends—big in- 
vestment, bigger farms, the growing 
need for skilled management, more 
specialization, the impact of govern- 
ment on farmers’ freedom and rising 
costs—all have deep meaning for 
youth and for all who are interested 
in an expanding prosperous and free 
agriculture. 

“We are firm believers in research 


and in the results it can produce,” 
Mr. Benson said. “But the full bene- 
fits of research are to some extent 
offset by the controls under which 
some parts of agriculture operate to- 
day. Research increases efficiency 
The effect of government-imposed 
allotments and marketing quotas has 
often been to cripple efficiency. 

‘It is plain that we cannot go on 
indefinitely borrowing tomorrow’s 
prosperity for today’s income. And it 
is becoming ever clearer that agricul- 
ture’s progress comes basically from 
programs that lower costs, improve 
quality and expand markets.” 


Control of Farming 

In discussing the question, “Who 
will control farming of the future?” 
Mr. Benson commented probably 
more extensively on integration in 
agriculture than he has in other re- 
cent public appearances. 

“Vertical integration is more the 
result of fundamental economic and 
technological changes occurring in 
the agricultural industry than it is 
the cause of them,” he said. 

“Today, compared with total meat 
production, the tonnage of red meat 
produced in integrated programs is 
small. But most observers take it for 
granted that the future will see more 
integration. 

“A vitally important question for 
American youth—and for all of us 
to consider is what share farmers of 
the future will have in running their 
own business.” 

Mr. Benson 


said that if farmers 


are to protect themselves against in- 
creasing costs and be in a position to 


PRINCIPALS—Chatting at the base 
of the statue unveiled at the dedica- 
tion of the Danforth Farm Youth 
Center are, left to right, Carl Mose, 
the sculptor; Donald Danforth, chair- 
man of the board of Ralston Purina 
Co.; Mrs. Benson and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 


| —they 
| their efforts and capital in coopera- 
| tive endeavors. 


| erations 


bargain on a more equal basis with 
industry and labor—‘“if they are go- 


| ing to keep government or industry 


from managing the farm business’”’ 
vill have to invest more of 


“They will have to finance more 
joint buying, more joint service op- 
but above all more joint 
selling,” the secretary declared. “It 
is as simple as that.” 

In suggesting joint selling efforts 
by farmers Mr. Benson commented 
that “you don’t have to be big to get 
into a top quality, top price situa- 
tion.” He cited the experience of an 
Iowa group of farmers who keep an 


average of 500 hens and get a pre- 
mium up to 9¢ doz. for eggs. 

The secretary stressed the impor- 
tance of research inagricultural prog- 
ress. “We are grateful for the help- 
ing hand of industr:al firms such as 
Ralston Purina,” he said. “Your re- 
search efforts have brought great 


benefits and a fine product to agri- 
culture. It is a little known fact that 
industry about as much on 
agricultural research as do the fed- 
eral and state governments combined. 
We accomplish much when we work 
together.” 


spends 


Plans for Center 
Following the dedication, Dr. H. L 
Wilcke, assistant director for re- 
search for Purina, outlined plans for 


the center. He said the company 
hopes to: 
@ Conduct work that will answer 


some of the nutritional questions in 
club animal feeding, including explor- 
ation of whether rations fed will in- 
fluence the final type in the particu- 
lar animals fed. 

@ Find practical ways to apply the 
findings of this special research. 

@ Develop economical programs 
for obtaining the objectives listed— 
with practical rations that will do a 
good job at the lowest possible cost. 

@ Develop improved management 
practices. 

@ Obtain detailed individual feed 
consumption data, which is important 


for young people planning feeding 
projects in determining how much 


capital they need. 

@ Make the unit available for 
teachers to hold specialized classes 
and meetings, judging contests and 
field days. 

The unit will be available to farm 
youth all over the U.S., Dr. Wilcke 
pointed out. Work will be done with 

pigs, lambs, dairy heifers and beef 
| steers. 
| Guests of the company attended a 
smorgasbord dinner at the Kingsway 
Hotel in St. Louis May 12 and the 
| Purina Farm Show the evening of 
May 13. 

At the dinner Gordon Philpott, vice 
president in charge of advertising, re- 
lated the history of Ralston Purina 
and incidents in the early business 
life of William Danforth. Other com- 
pany officials who participated in the 
program included Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
vice president and director of re- 
search, and H. C. Schaefer, manager 
of chemical laboratories. 

Founded in 1894 

William H. Danforth and two part- 
ners formed the company which was 
to become Ralston Purina in 1894. A 
small riverfront feed store specializ- 
ing in horse feed at first, the com- 
pany grew to a position of dominance 
in the feed industry. Much of its de- 
velopment is attributed to the drive 
and imagination of Mr. Danforth. 
The company now has 48 plants, in- 
cluding some in Canada and Latin 
America. Its annual feed tonnage is 
reported to be about 4 million. 

Mr. Danforth, regarded as a rugged 
| pioneer in a new industry, based his 
career on a fundamental philosophy 
| that “to live is to dare.” President 


of the firm for many years, he be- 

came board chairman in 1932, when 

Donald Danforth became president. 

When the senior Mr. Danforth died 

in 1955, his son became chairman and 
| Mr. Rowland moved up to the presi- 
| dency. 
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Nopco Names A. V. Jay 


Eastern Sales Manager 


HARRISON, N.J.—The appoint- 
ment of A. V. Jay as eastern sales 
manager of the agricultural depart- 
ment of Nopco Chemical Co., Harri- 
son, has been announced by Dr. Mel- 
vin Hochberg, vice president of the 
firm’s fine chemicals division. 

Mr. Jay has been with Nopco since 
1927, and previously served as man- 
ager of special accounts for the 
agricultural division. 

The firm has also announced the 
promotion of Rene Lastreto to the 
newly-created position of field super- 
visor for the Nopco West Coast op- 
eration. His work will be directed to- 
wards contact with feed manufac- 


| turers in the western states on prob- 


lems of feed formulation, and the ap- 
plication of new product develop- 
ments from Nopco’s research labora- 
tories. 

The company said that, with an ex- 
panded product line, it is enlarging 
its field staff on the West Coast. Mr. 
Lastreto will head a program for 
training field men for territories yet 
to be assigned. 


Smaller 
Crop Indicated 


CHICAGO—The 1958 turkey crop 
will not be as large as the record 
1957 crop, with the final outcome 
hinging in a large measure on the 
weather as it affects rate of lay in 


| breeder flocks and hatchability of 


eggs yet unlaid. 

This observation was part of an 
analysis of the turkey market situa- 
tion made at the ninth annual Turkey 
Industry Forum in Chicago recently. 
The meeting, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation with the 
cooperation of the Poultry & Egg Na- 


| tional Board, drew some 70 leaders 
| in food merchandising. The purpose 


of the forum was to evaluate the tur- 


| key situation and make merchandis- 


ing plans. : 
The number and tonnage of con- 


| sumer turkeys marketed by produc- 


ers so far this year have been a third 
smaller than a year ago. The number 
and tonnage will continue substan- 


| tially lower for several months. Tur- 


keys in storage are more than ade- 
quate to make up for the decrease 


| in new crop supplies, but the storage 


| September 


| above 1957. 


birds are almost entirely of heavier 
weights. 

It is anticipated that hatchings for 
and October markets 
could approximate a year ago and 
that the hatch for November-De- 
cember marketings might be 5% 
Earlier marketed birds 
will move at lighter weights and 
higher prices than a year ago. For 
the most part, later birds will be 
of heavier breeds and may sell on a 
declining market after Thanksgiving. 

It was suggested that large storage 
stocks be marketed as quarter turkey 
roasts and turkey-by-the-piece. 


| A. V. Jay 
| | 
| 
/ 
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THE FEED 


* * 


MARKETS 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 36¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,600 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 75 A 18%¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 
20@21¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all ex- 
warehouse, drums included. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7%@8%¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed in 55 gal. 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

Boston: Demand light; supply good; f.o.b. 
shipping point: 600 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 2,250 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 750 A 15%¢@ Ib. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22%¢. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $50.70@562.20 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
17% dehydrated $59. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply suf- 
ficient; new crop 20% protein, Texas de- 


hydrated $43, nominally priced, f.o.b. plants; 


Kansas dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $46.05 
by rail; suncured No. 1 13% protein, \-in. 
grind, truck $37. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated 17%, vitamin A 
guaranteed $51@51.50; pellets, bulk $47@48. 

Minneapolis: Weaker trend; fair demand: 
ample supply; new crop meal, 17%, 100,000 
units vitamin A $41.10; 17% reground pel- 


lets, 100,000 units A $43.60; granules and 
oil treated $44, bulk. 

St. Leuls: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A 
$42; suncured, fine 13% b 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $42@43; 17% with no A guar- 


anteed $39@40. 

Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
most plants running on new crop; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk pellets $33, 


Omaha basis; 17% A, 100,000, arrival sacked 


meal $35, Omaha basia. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $56, sacked, Boston. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; dehydrated 17% $52. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; suncured $38; dehydrated 
$51, f.0.b. California. 

Kansas City: Demand fair, few buyers 
going very far ahead; trend on the easy 
side; supply adequate, with new crop meal 
becoming more plentiful, Kansas in full 
production, Nebraska starting; dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, 17% protein, 100,000 units 
vitamin A guaranteed on arrival $36@40, 
sacked; 18% protein, 125,000 A $41, sacked; 
17%, 100,000 A pellets $33@36, bulk; sun- 
cured meal demand ‘ts light but supplies 
are also tight because of lack of new crop 
hay, No. 1 fine ground $36, No. 1 %-in. 
$32.50, No. 2 \%-in. $30, sacked. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 15% protein suncured $40, 
delivered, truck loads; 136,000 A unit de- 
hydrated $67, delivered, truck loads. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 100,000 A, 17% $42. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $44.50. 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; dehydrated pellet meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $50; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $48; suncured crum- 
bles, 15% protein $46@47; suncured meal, 
156% protein $44@45. 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib.; 
drums 9%¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas pack- 
ing plants with returnable drums. 

Louisville: Demand slower; trend steady; 
supply good; bleachable white 7%¢ Ib.; 
white tallow 8¢ ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots 
7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7@7%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 8% @8%¢ Ib. in tank cars. 

Kansas City: Demand good, although 
some reluctance shown because of possible 
market changes; trend steady; supply ade- 
quate to tight; bleachable fancy tallow 7%¢ 
Ib, tank car. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 8%¢ 1b.; yellow grease 


7%¢ Ib. 
BARLEY FEED 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $41@45; 
whole barley $34@39. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized $45.75. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
needies 93¢@$1.16 cwt.; ground $27, sacked, 
Milwaukee. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firmer: 
supply adequate; $68 @69. 

ttle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply good; whole barley $57, ground barley 


$57, rolled barley $59, ex-warehouse, 1Lc.1., 
sacked. 


Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
9. 


49. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $38. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; rolled $59, ground $58. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $45. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $57. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 

supply ample; standard rolled $2.90 cwt., 

sacked; standard ground $2.90 cwt., sacked. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 
carlots: 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh 
$29.96. 

Chicago: Demand steady; 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 
der, 200 mesh $13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
$13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Wyo- 
ming and South Dakota shipping points. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


ade- 
30-ton 
fine 


supply ade- 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply normal; $100@110. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply normal; $125 in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.0.b. Ogden. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $100@110. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $120. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $108@110. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$145@155, guaranteed 80% protein. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia. 


Demand good; trend firm- 
er; supply limited; $7.75 a unit of am- 
monia. 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend 
supply light; $856@90. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnat}. 


steady; 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; $85, f.0.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $85@86.50. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $85, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply tight; $80. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


sup- 


ple; $75. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; $87. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $95. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply adequate; imported 
in 20-ton lots. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $75, f.0.b. West Coast. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
8 


trend un- 
$66.50 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53. 

Louisville: Demand better; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $47; up $1. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply moder- 
ate; 26% $51.15, delivered Ft. Worth. 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 


26% $48.50@49.50. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 26% $61.156@652. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend 
supply short; $48. 


lower; 


Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $51, bulk, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $64. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; 
$49, Milwaukee. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 26% 
$59.75; 22% $62.75. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply limited; $49 bulk, $53 sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Louisville: Demand fair to good; 
steady; supply ample; 10@10%¢ Ib. 
sata Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
¢ Ib. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 
ton: Demand and supply 
11¢ Ib. 
Baffalo: Demand good; 
supply ample; $10.25 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
10@11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 


trend 


steady; 


trend steady; 


‘ Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 
11%¢ Ib. 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 


trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
10¢ Ib. Im carlots; 11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. In less than ton lots. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
f.0.b. New Jersey. 


6-ton lots 
5-ton lots 


Milwaukee: Demand good; 
ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 
lb., Le.L 

Denver: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $10 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 11¢ Ib. 
in less than 5-ton lots. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


supply limit- 
10% @12%¢ 


trend unchanged; 


Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; $2.75, 100-Ib. bbl. 

gden: Supply normal; $4.40, 100-Ib. 
drum. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $4.25 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 ewt. in carlots. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; 4@4%¢ Ib. in 500-Ib. lots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 
Demand slow; supply light; 
Ib. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand; 
adequate supply; 3%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply adequate; 
Ib. lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 600-Ib. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.30, flour $10.30. 

Buffalo: Crystals $16.16, flour $11.16. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.06, flour $13.06. 

Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69. 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


slow; trend un- 
5%¢ Ib. In 100- 
lots. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 


quate; fine grind, plain $9.67; bulk, in hop- 
per cars, fine grind $7.67; bulk, in boxcars 
granular grind $1 premium. 
Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-lb. bag $12.25, 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $10.25. 

CHARCOAL 
Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; briquets $120, 25-lb. bags, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 


sup- 


Cincinnati: 


poultry charcoal $106 in 50-lb. multiwalls. 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141. 
Boston: Demand and supply light; $95. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry 


$156 sacked in less than ton lots; $144.50 


sacked in ton lots. 
COCONUT MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $53; expeller $60. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend higher; $61. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; supply 
ample; $62, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply ample; copra cake $60, offshore, 
May-June. 


COD LIVER OTL 
Boston: Demand fair; 
eastern shipping points: 
Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 
17%¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @20¢, 
A 18% @21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 
1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 
A 22@23¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Demand good; supply 


(FORTIFIED) 

supply good; f.o.b. 
600 D, 2,250 A 21¢ 
300 D, 1,600 A 


short; 
5¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend dull; 
supply light; 50% solids $97.50, f.0.b. Louisi- 
ana points. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 5@5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $194, dried. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; 5%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $54.80, meal $86.80. 

Atlanta: Feed $60.98, meal $92.98. 
Birmingham: Feed $59.64, meal $91.64. 
Boston: Feed $59.84, meal $91.84. 
Chicago: Feed $48, meal $80. 
Cleveland: Feed $56.14, meal 
Denver: Feed $58.51, meal 


Kansas City: Feed $48, meal $80. 
Louisville: Feed $55.21, meal $87.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $58.20, meal $90.20. 
New York: Feed $59.43, meal $91.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $58.71, meal $90.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $59.02, meal $91.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $56.96, meal $88.96. 
St. Louis: Feed $48, meal $80. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; supply normal; 
trend unchanged; $59.68. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply fair; $59.18. 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; solvent $73; old 
$74.50. 

Ogden: Supply average; 41% $65 @70. 

Louisville: Demand glow; trend steady; 
supply normal; old process $73.50; new proc- 
ess $72.50. 
ee Demand slow; supply light; 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% old process $67. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 41% old process: $58@58.50 
f.o.b. central Texas and Ft. Worth area: 
solvent 41% low gossypol $56@657, delivered 
Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; cotton- 
seed hulls $18, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong- 
one” ample; 47% old process $77.50 


trend steady; 


steady; 
process 


Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
hydraulic $74.50@75; solvent $73.50@74. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply limited; $67. 

Sen Fra : Demand good; supply am- 
Die; expelier $51.50; solvent $51. 


Omaha: 
41% solvent, sacked $60. 


Demand slow; supply plentiful; 

Buffalo: 
supply adequate; 

Kansas City: Demand slow; 
supply adequate for demand, moving into 
this area from Texas points; old process 
meal $62@63, sacked, Kansas City; solvent 
meal $66 @67. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $82.85 


Demand poor; trend steady; 
$82.75, sacked, Boston. 
trend steady; 


85. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; truck $61, rail $70. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply good; $63, delivered, truck lots, 41% 


expeller process. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; 41% $71, sacked, immediate. 

Memphis: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $63 sacked; new process, 41% solvent 


$61, nominal, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2% fat, 41% $61, rail. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; local production, 40% 
protein $55. 

CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 


phosphate in 100-lb. bags $48 ton, f.o.b. 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 


Fla., or Philadelphia. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 18¢ Ib., Warehouse. 


New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 


f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 1,600 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., ton lots or larger. 
D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 

POWDERED 

Chicago: Demand good; supply moder- 

ate; 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. 

in ton lots; less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,- 

000,000 units per ib., 5 tons to a carload 


28¢ 1b.; ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Mise.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 


minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
-12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.0.b. Wales, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $69.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwal!l paper bags; 
$66.50 in bulk. 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17%, carload $60, truckload $60.75, net 
ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$57 and $57.75 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sacked; 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 


phorus, 25% minimum calcium, 28% maxi- 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluorine, granular 
77.70 net ton, f.0.b. Texas City In 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and hoppers, 
$3 net ton less than bagged material. 
Columbia, Tenn,.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 30,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 


basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill, or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.26; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more, $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton leas than 
bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 


in 100-lb. papers, 


granular $83.25; freight equalized with 
closest producing point, carload basis. 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 


cium granular or fine ground $94.10, deliv- 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-Ib. multiwalls; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fluor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Portland: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92@93. 


supply ample; 


Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 18.5% $77.70, f.o.b. Texas 
City. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $60. 
: Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
65 


Loulsville: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply light; production light and will be 
much smaller by June 1; bourbon grains: 
light $58@60, dark $59@61, solubles $77. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply poor; $66, bulk, Boston. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $63, delivered, truck lots. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; solubles $85. 

Boston: Demand active; supply very 
tight; light $64, dark $65, both nominal. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; light $56, bulk, Boston; dark 
$57, bulk, Boston, plus $5 sacked; solubles 
$82, sacked, Boston. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply normal; $38@42. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 60-lb. papers $62.50, deliv- 
ered Ft. Worth. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; $50@52. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; too scarce to qudéte. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; 
molasses $56, plain $57, both nominal. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $60. 
eine — Demand good; supply 
43.02. 


fair; 
Bos 


ton: Demand and 
nadian $67. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $45, delivered, carlots. 
Atlania: De trend steady; 


supply fair; Ca- 


mand slow; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Ft Worth $s 
| | Indianapolis $ 36. 
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supply limited; $66.50, sacked, immediate. delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point | green alfalfa $30; No. 1 red clover mixed Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; or in ton lots, f.o.b. warehouse Ft. Worth. | 27; wheat or oat straw $23. solvent $67@67.50; expeller $68.50@69. : 
supply ample; molasses $48.25. Minneapolis: Firmer trend; good demand; aa hita: Demand almost nil; supply am- Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
7 tighter supply; $5.55@5.65 cwt. Other | pl e $14, alfalfa $14 old process $67.25; new process $65.75. 
DRIED BUTTERMILK sources quote $5.25 cwt., f.0.b. producers’ | Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- Omaha: Demand slow; supply limited; 
Ogden: Supply normal; $7.25, 100-Ib. bag. points for both regular and partially de- l r prairie and Johnson grass; 34% — _——, — a 32% old 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; lactosed. ent; carlots, baled, No. 1 al- process 1.75, bulk, maha. 
supply normal; 11%@12¢ Ib. New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; No. 2 $36@38; prairie No. 2 Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- | supply tight; $5.70@6 cwt. 2 Johnson $24@26, delivered supply not plentiful, but adequate for de 
ple; 11¢ Ib. Chicago: Demand good; supply light; non points. mand; solvent meal $55@55.50, bulk, Min- 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady $5.10 cwt., f.0.b. plant. emand slow; trend weak; sup- neapolis; old process meal $56.50. 
r to stronger; supply light; $10@11 cwt. Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; od; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $22, San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
Chicago: Demand good; supply scarce; supply adequate; $5.25 producers’ points for delivered, truck lots ple; $64. 
medium acid $10.25@10.50; sweet cream, both regular and partially delactosed, with Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; Boston: } and supply limited; old 
none available. regular in limited supply. No. 2 tl $40@42 processed $73.75. 
Baffalo: Demand good: trend steady: San Francisco: Demand steady; supply hestinnds Demand slow; supply ample; Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
supply limited; $10.95 cwt. good; $5.50 ecwt. trend ur nged; $25. trend unchanged; $76. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- Los Angeles: New crop Imperial No. 1 
$10.50 cwt. ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, lLc.! $36.50@37.50, new crop U.S. No. 1 $34@35, MALT SPROUTS 
Boston: Demand good; supply tight; Boston: Demand and supply steady; $5.75 new crop U.S. No. 2 leafy $32@33, good ee og Be trend steady: 
11¢ Ib. cwt. a carlot interest r lerate offerings U.S. No. 2 supply adequate; No. . 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- Portland: Demand good; supply ample; green $29@30, U.S. No. 2 $27@28, slow de- Chicago: oe fair; supply adequate; 
changed; supply adequate; 11¢ Ib. trend unchanged; $6.05 cwt mand, heavier offerings. No. 1 $32.50@33.50. 
— Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm; Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; Boston: Demand and supply limited; 
DRIED CITRUS PULE supply adequate; $5.75 cwt in carloads; supply ample; baled alfalfa $25; baled moun- $43, nominal. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply $6 cwt. in Le.L tain $30 Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
fair; meal $62. Denver: Demand fair; tend unchanged; — - odd weights $34.50, even weights $36.50. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- | supply ample; $7 cwt., $6.10 carlots Louisville HOMINY F — | . . New Orleans: “EP srone steady; 
ly adequate; $45, f.0.b. Florid oints. oa ©; Demand siow rene wean; supply adequate; No. 1 $39@40. 
7 Boston : and supply spotty; FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) supp! fferings as low as $46.10@650. 
47.50, f.0.b. Florida, Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very c incinnati Demans fais steady ; MEAT AND BONE MEAL 
t New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; limited; 85 to 87% protein $92.50, f.o.b. ba S supply om —— . Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
supply spotty; $45@47.50, f.0.b. Florida trucks, north Texas plants , «Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 50% $107.50, f.0.b. plant; 65%, no quota- 
points. Boston: Demand steady: supply light; a tions, no offerings. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; $86, f.0.b. eastern shipping points Maneas City: Demand fair to good; trend Ogden: Supply normal; $110 in 100-I!b. 
supply limited; $55.50, sacked, immediate; Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; | Seay; Suppls fairly tight; white or yel- | bags. 
meal $49; sacked, immediate. supply limited; $1.25 a unit of protein lox B er , . Benga $42.50@43 sacked. Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; trend ' Ba mo: Lemanc tar; ¢ rend steady to supply ample; $92.50@97.5 
; supply adequate; orange pulp: $39 bulk, $44 steady; supply limited; $94, f.0.b. producers’ Ml te; 3.50 bulk, Boston. Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
{ sacked; lemon pulp: $37 bulk, $42 sacked. plants. ilws wakee: 1 ood; supply fair; | supply fair; 50% meat and bone scraps 
1 Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 49 1, June shipment $99.50, sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
DRIED SKIM MILK supply ample; $94 sacked f.o.b. Alabama St. Louis: I w; trend steady; Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
Sam Supply normal; $15.15, 100-Ib. and Georgia producing points, immediate supply ample; yell 4 . sufficient; meat and bone, 60% $100@102, 
E saphicage: Demand fair; supply improving; | f.0.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 
‘Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; FISH MEAL a ’ Los Angeles: Demand slower; tren 
Seattle: Deman ai rend stro - 
ill D a fal t Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; ply Ii 8 supply limited; 60% protein $2. 20 
isville: eman air; trend steady; le: 150@160. Carlots. 
supply ample; 12@12%¢ Ib. 2.20 a unit, f.0.b : trend steady; New Orleans: Demand good: supply suf- 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Coast: 65% $151@153. ficient; trend stronger; $99.50@102. 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. Demand fair; trend steady; Memphis: mand St. Paul: Easier trend; slow demand; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: supply adequate; 40% $166 ’ supp nple; white $ yellow $53. adequate supply; 50% meat scraps $103@ 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. Ft. Worth: Demand falling off; supply NSEE > 108. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; sufficient; Peruvian, 65% protein $141 os: a _ ——! MEAL New York: Demand excellent; supply fair; 
$11.50 cwt. dock, Houston, immediate delivery; 60 Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; trend steady; 50% $92.50, 55% $100.60, bulk; 
Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- Angola $139.50, immediate rah ps ng lequate; new process $71; old proc- | 50% $95.50, 55% $103.50, sacked. 
ening; $10.50@10.75 cwt. in carlots. ‘ Sideunne ‘Demand quiet; supply very lim ‘ ; Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; ited: eastern menhaden fish m¢« 60% pro- z ‘Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; ply fair; $110, ex-warehouse, 50% protein. 
13%¢ Ib. tein $135: western blended, 6( seated ° St. Leuis: Demand slow; trend lower: 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; pe ped, Gulf $135: Northw. ; pen va "Louisville: Den sand slow; trend steady supply limited; $108. 
supply ample; spray $10.65 cwt.; roller salmon bdiend, no offerings: Canadian her- to strong supp! fair; old process, steady Boston: Demand good; supply fair; $1.65 
$11.50 cwt ring 73% protein $2.35 a unit mo) protein at $' 5: 1 process, stronger at $74.25 a protein unit; converted 50% $95. 
Minneapolis: Firm trend; good demand; 60% blended $164@167, delivered Midwest , bee ae Demand fair supply sufficient; Chicago: Demand fair; supply limited; 
tight supplies; $10.75@11 cwt. i ’ 34 % 50% protein $102.50. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; —. e De ams F on Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings light; San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ton: Demand and supply fair; $1: 9 OF 
supply ample; $11.50@12 cwt > ° e ai a carlots ‘ extracted May-June $80.75; fair; $2.25 a unit of pretein. 
Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 4 m 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- trend unchanged: import $2.30: Canadian yremiun Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 
changed; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in less $2.40, f.0.b. Vancouver , trend steady; sup- steady; supply very tight; 50% meat and 
than ton lots; 13%¢ Ib. In ton lots. > a * Dems supp! . il bone scraps $105@108, sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; pply am . 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib ple; Peruvian fish meal $2.25 a unit of id slow; trend easier; Omaha: $107.50. 
in carlots. protein : juction, 29% protein Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
DRIED WHEY Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; : le un J als $56 , . asoty ample; 50% meat scraps $100 bulk 
ew Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady: 05 sacked 
Demand slow: supply fair: suppl s nt; 34% protein $80@81.50 Portland: Demand fatr; supply ample: 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- supply very scarce; $150 bulk, $155 sacked, qua apolis: supply; new 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-1b. bag. | | New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: | tain | Minneapolis: Weak trend; slow demand: 
meinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- ample supply; bran $38@39, standard midds 
supply adequate; $5.35 cwt.; sweet $5.75 cwt. 60% $131, burlaps, f.o.b. Gulf; production ply amr delivered carloads 340% $38@40, flour midds. $44.80@47.50, red dog 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- extremely limited due to poor fishing | protein. $48 50@50 
quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, weather ; ; se 
Minneapolis: Firmer trend; good demand; 
adequate supply; 60% meal, delivered, Min- 
neapolis $153. TE ! 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA = Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; supply USERS OF ANIMAL PRO INS AND FATS! 
limited; $2.35 a unit protein, ex-dock, Peru- Keep accurately posted and watch your profits rise! 
vian herring meal. 
tt Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; Pratt's FATS & FEEDS DAILY, an authoritative price guide, has published for over 50 
supply limited; 60% $142, sacked, imme- years the markets on dry rendered tankage, meat & bone meal, wet rendered tankage, 
fe diate. feather meal, tallow and grease as well as vegetable oils and meals and other anima! 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- and vegetable feed raw material. Write us for a sample copy and subscription rates. 
p ply short; 70% herring $2.40, f.0.b. Seattle; RA 
2 60% menhaden $137, f.o.b. Gulf P TT BROS. COMPANY 
AP Los Angeles: Demand slower; trend easi- 154 Nassau St. 183 Essex St. 431 So. Dearborn St. 
GR N a ww er; supply limited; local production, 60% New York 38, N. Y. Boston 11, Mass. Chicago 5, Ill. 
EE ULES ; protein $2.37% a unit. 
ax? 
HAY 
“Ae Ogden: Supply average; $1 bale; $18 tor 
OUST-FREE! FREER Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
$32@35 
MORE UNIFORM! Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady {e) 
supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety of lo- ey VITAMIN- A. STABILIZED £53 
; cal $23@25; No. 2 hay, any variety of local 
$20@23:; straw $18@20. MIDLAND WESTERN INC. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $23.50; 160 Ww. SPRUCE Sie READING, PA. 
No. 1 red clover $25; No. 1 second cutting 
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Kansas City: Demand light; trend easy 
to very weak; supply ample to pressing, es- 
pecially for sacked shorts; bran $35.50@ 
36.26, shorts $35@35.75, sacked; bran $31.75 
@32.50, shorts $34.25@35, middlings $32.50@ 
33.25, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand poor; supply ample; 
basis Kansas City: bran $37.75@38.25, shorts 
$39.25 @39.75; bran declined $2.25@2.50 and 
shorts $7.50@7.75, compared with the pre- 
ceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand active for bran, slow 

for shorts, light offerings of bran, adequate 
offerings of shorts; carlots, burlaps, prompt, 
bran $45@46; gray shorts $46@47, delivered 
Texas common points; $1.50 lower on bran 
and $6.50 lower on shorts compared with 
previous week. 
Demand slow; supply ample; 
sacked bran $38, Omaha basis; sacked 
gray shorts $39.50; bulk standard mid- 
diings $37. 

Chicago: Prices of millfeeds slipped dur- 
ing the week ending May 14, with bran 
and standard midds. bearing the brunt of 
the let-down. Supplies increased somewhat 
and purchasing was slower. Bran $43@43.50, 
standard midds. $46@46.50, flour midds. $52 
@53, red dog $53@54.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; bran $41.50@42, shorts $42 
@42.50, sacked; bran $37.50@38, shorts 
$40.50@41, middlings $38.59@39, bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend of bran 
lower, middlings steady to lower; supply 
adequate; bran $49.50, middlings $52.50. 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply ade- 
quate; bran, domestic $54; Canadian $55.50; 
domestic midds. $55; Canadian $56. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow in a de- 
clining market, with buyers holding off 
until the last minute. Buffalo had no price 
competition in the East but it failed to 
induce any demand. Bran $44.50@45, stand- 
ard midds. $46@46.50, red dog $54@654.50; 
the bulk differential on both bran and 
middlings was $4.50. 

New York: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; bran $52.90@63.50; standard 
midds. $55.40@56. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
bran $56, standard midds, $58, red dog $69. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; bran $49.50@50.25; shorts 
$61@51.75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; bran $49.50, mixed feed $50.75, 
shorts $52.50, middlings $54.50. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $44.50, gray 
shorts $45, standard midds. $45. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $39, delivered common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $39. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $37, middlings 


$42; to Denver: red bran and mill run $44, 
middlings $49; to California: red bran and 
mill run $44.50, middlings $49.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Denver: Demand good; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; bran $41, shorts $41.75, mill 
run $41.50. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $48, 
steady demand, trend steady, supplies lim- 
ited: red bran $54@55, slow demand, easier 
trend, ample supplies. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; millfeed $47.50, red bran $53.50. 


MINERAL FEED 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 

Ogden: Supply average; $110 in 60-Ib. 
blocks; $98, granular, 50-Ib. bags. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with ftodine, 50-lb. blocks $95; 
100-Ib. bags $90, f.0.b. plant. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block $94; mineral 
phosphorus 6% granules $105, block $110; 
cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus gran- 
ules $99, block $103; hog mineral phos- 
phorus 3%% granules $88, phosphorus 2% 
78 (all in 560-1b. paper bags). 

Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. 
block $4.50; 8.2% phosphorus, 560-Ib. block 
$3.50; 7.5% phenothiazine, 8.2% phosphorus, 
45-Ib. block $5.25; 5% phosphorus, 50-Ib. 
block $2.65. 


MOLASSES 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14%@15¢ gal., New Or- 
leans. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; blackstrap 16¢ gal. f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $35.06, seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14% @14%¢ gal., tank car, 
New Orleans 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$25. f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 18% ¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
blackstrap 14¢ gal., f.o.b. New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
18%¢ gal. in tank cars. 


FEED 


and— 


Indianapolis 


ADDITIVES 


With A Future 
as well as 
With A History 


Fourteen Years 
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An Enviable 
Reputation 


"Farmaceuticals" from: 


Specifide, Inc. 


Indiana 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $25 bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.25 bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; citrus $20, bulk,  f.o.b. 
Florida producing points, immediate. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $46, tank car. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply ample; blackstrap 14%¢ gal., tank 
ear, f.0.b. New Orleans and $32.40 ton, de- 
livered Memphis, truck. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply good; $25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car lots 
or truck lots. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; blackstrap 18¢ gal. tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand; 
adequate supply; 14¢ gal., f.o.b. New Or- 
leans; $34.50 ton, f.o.b. terminal. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier 
to firm; supply adequate; 15¢ gal. in tank 
ears or trucks; 600-lb. in customers’ drums 
$9.62. 

NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 10-kilo 
lots; $8.20 kilo, 56- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 
kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or paid to 
destination. 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized white $53.50; Canadian oat feed 
$27.50, domestic oat feed $26.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; reground $22.50, rolled $88, 
feeding $81.50, crimped $70.50, pulverized 
$49.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $19.50; pul- 
verized white $48.50@51.50; rolled oats 
$86.50 @91.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; oat millfeed $44.95; reground oat 
milifeed 3% protein, sacked $22.95; 8% 
protein, bulk $28. 

Boston: Demand and supply spotty; white 
pulverized $54; reground oat feed $25. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $14.50@15; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $71@72; feeding rolled oats 
$83@84. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend higher; rolled $61, ground $58, 
cleaned $61. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply ample; whole or ground oats $71@ 
71.50; rolled oats $73@73.50 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; normal de- 
mand; ample supply; feeding rolled $82@ 
84; pulverized $44; feeding oatmeal $70@ 
71.50; crimped $60.50; reground $15 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply ample; whole oats $61, ground oats $61, 
rolled oats $63, all ex-warehouse, l.c.l., 
sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pulverized, local 
production $61. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $20.50. 


OYSTER SHELL 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $15@16 local. a 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $40, Le.L, ex-warehouse 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $25.36 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $16. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80 Ib. $23.17, 50 Ib. $23.42, 
25 Ib. $25.67. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $21.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $14.80. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 26% 
$36.50. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $71, sacked, immediate. 


PEAT MOSS 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $3.25 bale, delivered truck lots. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; Canadian, 7 cu. ft. bale, 
veneer wrapped $3.32, freight prepaid; Ger- 
man, 7% cu. ft. bale $2.97, at dock, New 
York. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.75 bale. 

Chicago: Demand heavy; supply moder- 
ate; $3.75@3.85, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply light; 
$2.95 bale, f.o.b. pier. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian 6.1 cu. ft. 
bale $3.85. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200-Ib. in 100- 
Ib. drums $1.83; 25-lb. drums $1.86, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.90 Ib. im 250-lb. drums, $1.92 
Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 ib. in 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-Ib. drums; f.0.b. New York, 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania, freight al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand good; supply improved; 
$96, f.0.b. eastern shipping points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 65% protein $97.50, f.0.b. north 
Texas plant. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $107 sacked, f.o.b. Alabama 
and Georgia producing points, immediate. 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply limited; $2.05 a unit of protein. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply 
limited; trend steady; $99, f.0.b. producers’ 
plants. 

RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or id 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; very light of- 
ferings; carlots, rice bran $31.50@32, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills: 
hulls $2, f.0.b. mills. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $47, sacked, immediate. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; bran, California 
production, high fat content $52. 


SCREENINGS 

Minneapolis: Short supplies with demand 
about equal to supplies; lights $6@12, medi- 
ums $13@20, heavies $21@30; Canadian, 
bulk $14; Canadian ground $24; flaxseed 
screenings $30; oil type flaxseed screen- 
ings, 15% basis $36. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; barley $28.60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand poor; supply suffi- 
cient; 12% protein, ground $30, nominal. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
ground grain screenings $26.50; Canadian, 
bulk $18.50. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; ground and sacked $29, New 
York, lake and rail; unground, bulk $21.75, 
New York. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 

Buffalo: $25.31 @25.45. 

Chicago: $24.77@24.90. 

Cincinnati: $23.47@23.60. 

Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 

Kansas City: $24.88 @25. 

Memphis: $22.20 @22.47. 

Minneapolis: $25.92 @26.06. 

Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.45. 

St. Louis: $24.14@24.27. 

SORGHUMS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo $2.32@ 
2.34, Texas common points 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.57% cwt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis: Weaker trend; good de- 
mand; adequate “supplies; $64.75 
New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady 


to lower; supply ample; 44% $81.50@82. 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend weaker; 
supply ample; $88, delivered, carlots 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $68.93. 

Ogden: Supply average; $81 @86. 
Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
44% $55.50, bulk, Decatur 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample: 
44% $69, 50% $78, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 


supply adequate; $56, bulk, Decatur. 
Ft. Worth: Demand decreasing; supply 
sufficient; carlots 44% $78@80.50 depend- 


ing on origin and tonnage, scattered May; 
$75.50@77, scattered June; truck delivery 
$71 May; $68, scattered June. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $85.45. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; meal for Kansas City and 
western shipment $50@51, bulk, Decatur; 
unrestricted meal $55@56 for spot ship- 
ment; $53@54 for late May 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44% bulk, unrestricted $55@55.50; 60% 
$64 @64.50. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 44% 
$59.50; 50% $65, both f.0.b. Decatur in bulk. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY RING PARTICLES REMOVED 


Mixed With Molasses for Livestock Feed 
Will Absorb More Than 5 Times Own Weight 
Bogged in 4-Ply Sewed Paper Bogs 


TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P.O. BOX 185 FEDERAL 2-5942 
TIPTON, INDIANA ELWOOD, INDIANA 


vrrauzen 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street + Boston 9, Mass. * HUbberd 2-1682 
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Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
$53.50 bulk, Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand slow: supply ample; 
$59.25, bulk, Omaha. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend lower; $53, f.0.b. Decatur. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $64. 

Chicago: Anticipation of the new crop 
and slower buying on the part of feed 
manufacturers permitted declines of $2.50@ 


3 ton in soybean oil meal during the week 


ending May 14. Some market observers 
believed that any move to increase inven- 
tories or a pick-up in feed business would 
bring a price revival, however; 44% soy- 
bean oil meal $64.50@65, 50% $74@74.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $70.50, sacked, immediate. 

Memphis: Demand dull trend steady; 
supply light; prime 44% solvent $60.50, 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis 

Denver: Demand slow; trend off sharp- 
ly; supply ample; 44% $77.50, rail. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; $85.45. 

TANKAGE 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
60% $112.50, f.0.b. plant. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to lower; supply sufficient; 60% $119.50 
@125 

St. Paul: Easy trend; slow demand; ade- 
quate supply; $105@111. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% $97.50@102.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $109, sacked, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
sufficient; 60% digester $100@102, f.o.b. 
Ft. Worth. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply limited; §111. 

Omaha: $110. 

Chicago: Demand fair to slow; supply 
limited; 60% protein $107.50. 


Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply tight; 60% digester $107.50 
@113, sacked. 

VITAMIN E 

Rochester, N.Y.: 


FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Demand and supply good; 


trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25- 
lb. drums $1.75 f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured 
to destination. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25- 
Ib, drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured 
to destination. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.70; in 


25-lb. drums $1.75; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; commercial grade $62, 
sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo 

Chicago: Weak trend; steady demand; 
ample supply; $69. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend weak- 


er; supply adequate; $72@74 

(Continued from page 1) 
talking, with not much action so 
far.” However, he, like others, was 


quick to add that if the nutrition 
and economics of the thing work out 
as indicated in various experiments 
and commercial field trials, there is 
no doubt that there will be greatly 
increased use of pelleted roughage 
or, very likely, pelieted complete ra- 
tions. 
Called the “New Look” 

In an article on page 36 on “Pel- 
leting Rations for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep,” Prof. R. J. Webb of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois says that “pelleted 
complete rations fed automatically 
are the new look in beef cattle and 
sheep feeding.” As advantages of pel- 
leting roughage or complete rations, 
he lists improved feed utilization, in- 
creased rate of gain, increased feed 
intake, complete control of the ration 
and (one of the most important ad- 
vantages) easier handling in feeding 
operations. 

In an article on page 94 on “A 
Complete Pelleted Ration for Self- 
Feeding Lambs,” Purdue University 
researchers report on information 
which will be part of a presentation 
at the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. convention. They call this ra- 
tion “one of the first real ‘break- 
throughs’ in lamb feeding.” 

Many reports on other research on 
pelleted rations for ruminants also 
have appeared in Feedstuffs in re- 
cent weeks and months. 

Representatives of pellet mill man- 
ufacturers this week provided fur- 
ther information and comments on 
ruminant ration pelleting develop- 
ments. These men included J. L. 
Grahek, Sprout, Waldon & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa.; A. C. Helm, Helm Mfg. 
Co., Ft. Worth, Texas; C. N. Hult- 
berg, California Pellet Mill Co., 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and Oak Smith, 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 

So far as the feed industry is con- 
cerned, it is noted that pelleting 
roughage, and particularly complete 
rations, lends itself primarily to pel- 


| but 


leting in local mills using locally | leting 


grown hay and grain. The economics 
of it rule out shipment of material 
over any considerable distances. A 
substantial portion of these rations 
probably will be custom mixed and 
pelleted. 

However. as Mr. Smith noted, 
there also is an important place for 
larger feed manufacturers since their 
supplements can be used with the 
local feedstuffs in complete mixed 
and pelleted rations, thus possibly 
opening up a wider market for ru- 
minant supplements. 


Field Pelleting 

Some college engineers and farm 
equipment companies are working 
on field pelleting units that would go 
right into the field and pick up hay 
and pellet it. However, various limi- 
tations are pointed out, such as costs 
of the units, power requirements, 
weight of the equipment and possibly 
rough terrain. 

Also, it would be difficult or im- 
possible to devise practical field units 
that could combine concentrates into 
the ration in the same operation. And 
some persons feel that for feedlot 
operations, the tendency will be more 
toward complete rations, providing 
all required nutrients for fast gains 
in one feed handled mechanically. 

If there are to be practical field 
pelleting units, they appear to be a 
good way off. 

Another possibility is portable pel- 
leting units going from farm to farm 
not into the field. These would 
be operated by local feed men or 
groups of feeders. 

Most opinion indicates 


that sta- 


| tionary equipment will be the princi- 


tionary operations 


pal thing. 

As Mr. Hultberg pointed out, sta- 
using present 
equipment can be practical for many 
farms and feedlots. 

However, more feed men are be- 
giniing to recognize the possible role 
for them, and at least a few now are 


| pelleting roughage and complete ra- 


| lasses. 


tions on a custom or commercial 
basis. When supplements are used 
with the roughage, the feed industry 
appears to have a real opportunity. 
Some alfalfa dehydrators also have 
indicated interest in pelleting the 
ruminant rations, making greater use 
of their available equipment. 

If more feed mills do get into this 
field, the operations might not be as 
simple as for feedlot operators pro- 
ducing pellets for their own use. For 
one thing, said Mr. Grahek, someone 
producing commercial pellets prob- 
ably would have to make a generally 
better quality pellet, with require- 
ments more critical, and the produc- 
tion rate might be lower than that 
obtained in some feedlot mills. 


An Old Practice 
To some extent, the interest in pel- 


leted roughage-concentrate rations 
represents new attention to an ac- 
tually old development. Mr. Helm 


noted that some 40 years ago cotton- 
seed oil mills were making a “whole 
press cake” containing the cottonseed 
hulls. Later the practice was to com- 
bine hulls and cottonseed meal into 
one feed, and the processors went to 
pelleting of the ration, including mo- 
Some processors put up to 
nearly 50% of hulls into the feed, 
along with cottonseed meal and some 
grain. 

Interest in this sort of thing 
dropped off, but now, as one man 
observed, “they’re going back to put- 
ting in roughage.” At any rate, in 
some cases there has been pelleting 
of roughage and concentrate combin- 
ations on a commercial basis for 
some time, and the people who do it 
view the new developments as an 
extension of what they have done 
previously. 

While not many feed firms are now 
active in pelleting roughage or com- 
plete rations, there are reports of its 
spreading. For example, there are 
said to be mills that have or will 
have custom operations in Illinois, 
North Dakota, Indiana, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. 


Many farmers interested in pel- 


| 


hay could more practically 
have it done by others, and they are 
being advised to encourage their feed 
men to get into roughage and com- 
plete ration pelleting. 

Some roughages, using standard 
equipment, can be pelleted without 
steam, but the pellets “may go bad” 
if moisture is too high at the time of 
pelleting. Also, some experts say that 
steam may be responsible in some 
measure for improved results with 
pelleted hay rations. 

Some hay-based rations are pel- 
leted without steam when up to 10% 
of molasses is included. 

However, it appears that most 
recommendations with equipment 
that normally uses steam are for use 
of the standard facilities, with steam 
boilers and coolers. Feed mills with 
such equipment then can use it in 
making other types of pellets, too. 

It is pointed out that pellet pro- 
duction is decreased with increased 
roughage. Capacity will increase 
when the proportion of concentrate 
is increased. 

Suggestions on the grind of hay to 
go into a pelleted ration vary some- 
what, depending on the hay and the 
ration. However, there are recom- 
mendations that the hay generally 
be ground over a 3/16 or 4” screen. 

As for pellet size, in the Illinois 
research, 3/16” pellets were used. 
Some persons feel that a larger size 
is more desirable. Some now recom- 
mend a %” pellet for most feeders. 


| Others say that anything from 3/16 


up to 1” might be used. 


Regardless of questions on such 
things as pellet size, a good many 
animal scientists are now pointing 


to the improved results obtained 
with pelleted hay or complete rations. 

For example, Mr. Smith mentioned 
one western cattle feeder getting 
regular gains of around 3.2 lb. per 
head per day, with room for still 
further improvement with a better 
ration. He also cited figures showing 
how feed intake has been increased 


| by using the more dense pellets. 


| say 


| result 


Dairy Cattle 

With dairy cattle, some scientists 
that pelleted hay-based rations 
which have been tested have brought 
a decline in butterfat production. 

This, it is said, may have been a 
of a fine grind of the hay; 
butterfat output may hold up when 
a coarser grind is used. Further work 
is expected before pelleted complete 
rations for dairy cattle become more 
widely used. 

In beef cattle feeding, pelleted ra- 
tions of hay only may be all right 
for wintering, but it is suggested that 


| complete rations will be the princi- 
| pal thing in most feeding operations, 


| dling 


where growth and fattening and bet- 
ter carcass grades are required. 

Some of the existing operations in 
pelleting roughage for beef cattle in- 
volve chopping and shredding alfalfa 
in pieces about 1-144” long, dehydra- 
ting it and then pelleting the alfalfa. 
These pellets may be about % or 
%” in diameter. Knives are not used 
in the processing, but the pellets 
in handling break up into pieces from 
about % to 114” long. These are said 
to be very satisfactory pellets. 

One of the most important fac- 
tors in pelleted feeds is ease of han- 
bulk storage of one complete 
ration and mechanical handling of it 
to the animals, with greatly reduced 
labor. Self offloading equipment can 
be used to move pellets from the 
tank to self-feeders or feed bunks. 

As Prof. Webb said, someone is 
going to provide this ration. Many 
farmers and feedlot operators will 
be looking into installation of their 
own processing facilities. However, 
many could more economically get 
their rations, and better rations, from 
their feed men. 

Opinions on the future role of the 
feed man in this field vary, but some 
see a “tremendous” opportunity. 

One observer put it this way: 
“Year in and year out feed manufac- 
turers scrap with one another for 
every pound of poultry feed business, 
but in total they cannot create a lot 
more tonnage for poultry. There is 
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an important area for development 
of tonnage in swine rations. But the 
most important area for tonnage de- 
velopment seems to lie in complete 
pelleted rations for ruminants. 

“The biggest potential in the feed 
business is in the ruminant field. 
Now, these new complete pelleted 
feeds increase the opportunity great- 
ly because of more profitable feeding 
results and because of a terrific re- 
duction in manpower. 

“Both larger manufacturers, sup- 
plying the concentrate or supplement, 
and local mills, doing a custom job, 
have a great opportunity if they fol- 
low through.” 

How far will it go? As with any- 
thing, it is the economics that finally 
determine what happens. Right now, 
it appears that the trend will be 
toward continually increasing use of 
complete pelleted rations for beef 
cattle and sheep. 


ALLIED MILLS 
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records are not entirely the result of 
the individual firm’s efforts. 

“Every feed manufacturer and 
dealer who is performing his function 
properly may take a share of credit 
for this achievement. Over the years 
the feed industry, by supplying quali- 
ty feeds and service, has distinguished 
itself with the producers of meat, 
milk and eggs. 

“Feeders recognize the important 
role of our industry in furnishing the 
nutrition for getting quality food 
products to consumers at a price 
which permits volume buying. 

“It is our hope and belief,” con- 
cludes Mr. Lenz, “that the feed in- 
dustry, with all elements cooperat- 
ing to give greater service, will use 
the current good year as a stepping 
stone to broader horizons. With the 
revival of agriculture this year, the 
trend toward consumer preference 
for protein foods, growing population 
and the long-term outlook for pros- 
perity in this country, the opportuni- 
ty for achievement is unlimited.” 


Kansas Feed Dealers’ 


Meetings Announced 


HUTCHINSON, KANS A S—Dis- 
trict meetings of the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. have been an- 
nounced by O. E. Case, executive 
secretary. 

The schedule is: - 

May 19, Atchison, golf at the Bel- 
levue Country Club during the day, 
social hour and dinner at The Hill- 
top, 5:30 p.m. 

May 21, Iola, Kelley Hotel, meeting 
starts at 3 p.m. followed by social 
hour and dinner. 

May 24, Beloit, Porter Hotel for 
cocktails followed by dinner at Muni- 
cipal Building. 

June 7, Colby, Cooper Hotel. 


Charles Winchell Heads 
Cincinnati Feed Club 


CINCINNATI — Charles M. Win- 
chell, Darling & Co., was elected 
chairman of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
at the recent annual dinner meet- 
ing at the Newport Yacht Club. He 
was unopposed, 

Other new officers, all “Pellet 
Ticket” candidates, and al) elected 
by one-vote margins, are Ray Fled- 
derman, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
co-chairman; Carl J. Nortmann, John 
F. Young Co., secretary-treasurer, 
and Parker Hitzfield, Early & Daniel 
Co. and Alex Steele, Kentucky 
Chemical Industries, Inc., directors. 
Fredric Emmert, F. L. Emmert Co., 
was campaign chairman for the suc- 
cessful ticket. 

Charles Fedders, J. H. Fedders, 
Inc., program chairman, announced 
that the club’s annual golf party and 
dinner will be held July 9 at the 
Summit Hills Country Club in near- 
by Kentucky. 
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Arizona Plans First 
Ruminant Nutrition 


Conference May 22 


PHOENTX—“Dark as the inside of 
a cow” was the old saying, but sci- 
entists will throw a light into that 
void at the first Arizona Ruminant 
Nutrition Conference, scheduled for 
May 22 by University of Arizona ani- 
mal scientists at the university’s Cot- 
ton Research Center near Phoenix. 

Dr. Vearl Smith, head of the Ari- 
zona department of dairy science, will 
throw a flashlight beam into “Bossy” 
with his discussion of rumen function. 
More “light” into this living fermen- 
tation vat inside the cow will be 
shown in the movie, “The Rumen 
Story,” which will be shown at the 
conference. 

Some of the feed terms such as pre- 
formed protein, non-protein nitrogen 
and bacterial protein, will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. A. R. Kemmerer, UA 
biochemist, who will tell how the ru- 
ment uses protein. 

The subject of feed additives in 
livestock rations also will be taken 
up in talks at the conference. Stil- 
bestrol, Tapazole and other additives 
will be discussed, and research re- 
sults reported, in two talks. Other 
speakers will discuss pelleted rations 
for cattle and sheep, as well as use 
of animal fats. 


KENT 
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completed feed is moved to the pel- 
leting operation. 

Kent officials noted that all feeds 
in the new plant are pelleted on 
two 100 h.p. mills into 5/32” pellets 
and then are dropped onto two hori- 
zontal coolers. They said _ that 
“caking, which may be found when 
meal or granular forms of feeds 
are not pelleted first, is almost en- 
tirely eliminated by this method of 
pelleting all feeds” and packaging is 
done on automatic high-speed equip- 
ment. 

The bulk feed handling system de- 
veloped at the Muscatine plant also 
is used at Sioux City. This system 
involves the use of one-ton steel 
storage boxes moved by forklift 
truck. 

Kent officials said the new plant 
is a further step in the firm’s ex- 
pansion in the “Siouxland” area. The 
first warehouse facilities in the area 
were established in 1948; then larger 
warehouse and office facilities were 
completed in 1956. Continued ex- 
pansion of business in the area, they 
said, made it necessary to build the 
new production facilities, which will 
serve nearly 100 dealer outlets in 
the territory. 

Kent Feeds was started by G. A. 
Kent in 1927 in Indianola, Iowa. In 
1936, the firm moved to Muscatine, 
and a new plant capable of producing 
150,000 tons a year was built in 1952. 
This plant now serves parts of Iowa, 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 
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SUPERIOR 
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yards in 1920. In 1929 the firm moved 
again to a new plant at its present 
location, 2100 South Robinson. 

In 1955, as a culmination of nearly 
a half century of growth, ground 
was broken there for a new push- 
button mill which was completed 
about two years ago. Jones-Hettel- 
sater Construction Co., Kansas City, 
designed and built the plant. It has 
a capacity of 60 tons an hour and is 
equipped with the latest facilities for 
storage, production and for both bulk 
and bag handling. 

Kamil Eddie, & brother of the pres- 
ent head of the firm, was associated 
with Superior for a lifetime prior to 
death in 1950. Others with long ser- 
vice records are Robert W. Marshall, 
executive vice president; M. A. Mc- 
Nutt, vice president in charge of traf- 
fic; Thomas E. McGee, sales man- 
ager; Thomas W. Moody, advertising 
manager; R. C. Watkins, secretary, 
and Virgil Dean, plant superintend- 
ent. 

The company has always worked 
very closely with colleges, particu- 
larly with Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity and Texas A&M. These schools 
have in turn furnished the feed firm 
with a large percentage of its per- 
sonnel, particularly in sales and ser- 
vice work. Many have degrees in 
livestock and poultry husbandry from 
these colleges. Mr. Eddie was the first 
chairman of the board of regents of 
Oklahoma State University, and has 
contributed continuously to scholar- 
ship funds at the colleges. 

The firm’s management also takes 
a keen interest in 4-H Club and FFA 
activities and assists in the support 
of such projects in this area. 


INTEGRATION 
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he mentioned earlier, a better quali- 
ty more uniform, product at a lower 
price, and that production, and there- 
fore price, are more stable through- 
out the year. A disadvantage to soci- 
ety was said to be that integration 
concentrates supply in the hands of 
fewer people. 

Mr. McNeal attributed the rapid 
and extensive development of inte- 
gration in the broiler industry to the 
fact that the plan came into being 
when broiler growing as an industry 
was relatively new. He pointed out 
that when various segments of the 
broiler industry operate independent- 
ly there is much overlapping of ef- 
fort, which integration eliminates. 

Mr. McNeal said he felt that there 
would be a greater growth of ar- 
rangements among specialized groups, 
where specialists in related industries 
combine their skills, rather than con- 
centration of all functions under a 
single ownership or segment. 

In a question-answer session fol- 
lowing his talk, Mr. McNeal was 


STORAGE TANKS—tThirteen bulk storage tanks hold a total of 800 tons of 


ingredients at the new Kent plant. 


asked where the capital would come 
from to finance integrated programs 
as integration expands. He said the 
sources will be the same as they are 
now—feed and hatchery firms, pro- 
cessors, etc., but that lending agencies 
are now taking a greater interest in 
integrated farming, and in the future 
will be willing to take greater risks 
on livestock production than in the 
past. 

Other questions involved how inte- 
gration will affect feed companies 
generally, and whether producers 
will be as willing to produce as effi- 
ciently as they have in the past in in- 
dependent operations. The Pillsbury 
executive said there will be an in- 
crease in the total amount of live- 
stock and poultry produced, and in 
feed used. He also said that many feed 
and hatchery firms now include in- 
centive clauses in their contracts to 
stimulate more efficient, quality pro- 
duction. 

When asked if hog and egg produc- 
tion will move more to the eastern 
and western population centers, the 
economist replied that, although inte- 
gration does tend this way, any ex- 
tensive shift in production depends 
upon how alert present production 
centers are in cutting costs and bet- 
tering quality. 

In commeting on whether integra- 
tion will help small, less efficient 
farms survive, Mr. McNeal said these 
farms do need integration more than 
the large, efficient operations, but 
that he thought many big, independ- 
ent farmers may go into integrated 
plans to gain the security—avoid 
marketing problems—such plans of- 
fer. He said he had already seen 
sound, independent operations be- 
come integrated for this reason. 

The economist was asked if he 
thought profit margins in red meat 
production would follow a pattern 
similar to that of the broiler indus- 
try. He said it is inevitable that a 
producer who buys security must do 
so by giving up opportunities to real- 
ize high profit margins. He also men- 
tioned that there is a greater ten- 
dency to integrate industries of 
short-life cycles such as broilers, than 
beef production, implying that inte- 
gration of the beef industry will be 
slower in expanding. 

He explained that greater com- 
mercialization of the beef industry 
is certain in the future, through tech- 
nological advances, if for no other 
reason. 

Mr. McNeal stated that integration 
may be good from the over-ail eco- 
nomic standpoint, but that his per- 
sonal feeling is that it is bad from 
the sociological view in that it eli- 
minates independent decision making, 
and eliminates the chance of higher 
profits for the independent operators 
willing to take risks on the basis of 
their own decisions. 

However, he indicated, through 
greater efficiencies and less over- 
lapping of functions, integration has 
tended to lower costs, as in the broil- 
er industry. Although integration is 
not likely to expand so rapidly and 
so extensively in other phases of ani- 
mal agriculture as it has in broilers, 
the tendency will be toward more in- 
tegration to the extent that it cuts 
prices of quality products for con- 
sumers through greater efficiencies in 
production, processing and market- 
ing. 

The trend is toward larger, more 
specialized units, with larger produc- 
tion and lower margins, and integra- 
tion tends to speed this trend. 

Deterrents include existing effici- 
ent operations in some fields, farmer 
opinion and its effect on packers for 
example, and capital and manage- 
ment requirements. However, some 
packers and processors may tend to 
move toward more contract produc- 
tion. 


BUYS SOLE 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA—Jack Lam- 
berson has purchased full interest in 
the Bell Feed Co. and will operate 
the business as the Lamberson Farm 
Center. He purchased the interest 
from Howard Bell. 


MARKETS 
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Pastures have been retarded a 
little by the cold spell but the set- 
back was expected to improve the 
quality of the grass. 

Broiler prices in the East at an 
average of 19@20¢ lb. were at levels 
where growers could make a profit. 

Eggs held steady in the East. But 
in the Western New York area they 
were barely steady at 48@5l¢ dz. 
for large whites, with receipts ample 
to a little above needs. 

Ingredient prices generally drifted 
lower in a seasonal decline of values. 

Millfeeds gave ground under lack 
of demand. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged about 40 hours, 
with one mill at Buffalo up to 54% 
hours to fill in the production gap 
caused by a fire at a plant in another 
city. 


Central States 


Feed business remained good dur- 
the week ending May 14, but there 
was some cutback from the fast pace 
set during the first four months of 
the year. 

This can be expected, observers 
said, since new records each month 
could not be continued. April set 
high tonnage figures for some feed 
manufacturers. And, with pastures 
developing and dairy feed business 
taking a dip, it was natural that 
shipments should decline somewhat. 


Cattle, hog and poultry feeds con- 
tinued to move well, even though 
down slightly from the last several 
weeks. The outlook was for a con- 
tinuation of at least fairly good ton- 
nage for some time. Prices declined 
during the period, and this tends to 
slow sales. 


South Central 


Very little change occurred in de- 
mand for formula feed. Mills report- 
ed that their business was holding at 
a quite satisfactory level and the 
lagging trend in evidence the past 
several weeks seemed to be leveling 
off. 


Feed dealers were buying care- 
fully, holding their inventories at a 
low level in view of the downward 
tendency of major ingredient prices. 
Mill price lists have shown several 
good declines lately but not enough 
to encourage a build up of dealer 
stocks. The sales of CCC non-storable 
corn at bin sites added to the cur- 
rent uncertainties. 

Pig starters and growers built up 
to an excellent volume and deliveries 
were not as yet at their peak. After 
a slow start, chick starter sales were 
showing the usual seasonal increase 
with grower feeds coming into de- 
mand. Dairy feeds were moving at 
an unusually strong pace in view of 
the excellent pasturage available. 

Mill running time ranged from one 
to two shifts, four and one half to 
five days a week. 


Southeast 


Resistance to increased feed costs, 
steadily improving pastures and am- 
ple inventories of feed ingredients 
have slowed feed business. Poultry 
feed business still leads the field, 
especially with a 20¢ Ib. f.0.b. farms 
broiler price which was reported to 
be steady. Baby chick placements 
were also strong. 

While cattle and hog prices were 
reported to be relatively strong, im- 
proved pastures tended to slow de- 
mand for this type of mixed feeds. 
Roughage demand, which has been 
especially good most of this feeding 
season, slowed to almost a standstill, 
according to most reports. Price re- 
ductions on some of this material have 
taken place to try to stimulate addi- 
tional demand. 


While the price of citrus pulp was 
advanced $2.50 ton last week, a good 
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demand prevailed at the increased 
price, particularly from those buyers 
who failed to cover their require- 
ments from sellers with storage fa- 
cilities. Most processors reported 
that this week should see the end 
of this season’s operations. 

Based on circulating reports, the 
southernmost part of our section will 
receive considerable imported ton- 
nage of various feed ingredients due 
to relatively high prices for domestic 
material. Reduced freight rates to 
the so-called Florida disaster terri- 
tory came to an end May 12th, and 
business in this large feed consum- 
ing territory was expected to be rel- 
atively light for some weeks to come 
due to a large amount of feedstuffs 
being stored prior to expiration of 
the rate reduction. 

Most of the trade seemed to feel 
that the usual summer lull infeed con- 
sumption has now set in and things 
were expected to be on the quiet side 
for some time to come. Weather con- 
tinued to be mild though rain con- 
tinued quite heavy in some areas, and 
planting of cotton and small grains 
was reported to be running several 
weeks late. Planting intentions in 
some states in our territory indicate 
a large increase in corn for the com- 
ing season. 


Pacific Northwest 


Feed ingredient quotations held un- 
changed from the previous trading 
period except for a $3.50 ton decline 
in soybean listings. Soybean meal 
prices continued to carry an unsettled 
undertone in the face of only mod- 
erate buying by feeders and mixers. 

Prices for other feedstuffs ruled 
steady with the supplies pretty well 
balancing the moderate demand. 
Portland and Seattle feed manufac- 
turers reported that the sales volume 
continued good for formula feeds 
with broiler and turkey feeds taking 
the lead on a seasonal basis. 

Oregon and Washington 
feed development continues several 
weeks ahead of normal with the 
USDA Crop & Livestock Reporting 
Service indicating conditions in many 


range 


areas are the best in 17 years. This 
factor had a tendency to further 
restrict dairy feed sales. 

Only slight changes occurred in 


the formula feed price list with some 
high energy feeds reduced fractional- 
ly to compensate for soybean meal 
price declines. Fed steer and heifer 
prices held fuliy steady at North 
Portland where choice steers traded 
at $28.25@29.25 with good ones at 
$26.50 and $28. 

Portland egg dealers had lower 
producer-paying prices on all grades 
and sizes by 2¢ doz. as a reflection 
of lower outside market values. 


Mountain States 


There was not much change in the 
sales of formula feeds the past week. 
Turkey feeds continued to gain in 
volume as the birds gained size. 
Other poultry feeds showed very lit- 
tle change—a continuation of only 
fair volume. 

There was good rainfall during the 
week with some warm sunshine that 
pushed the grass along very fast. 
There was expected to be an increas- 
ing amount of grass feeding cutting 
into formula feed sales. 

Sales for the most part were run- 
ning ahead of the same period a year 
ago, but competition seemed to be 
very keen in all phases. 

Most ingredient prices remained 
steady through the week as purchas- 
ing was for near-by use in the ma- 
jority of cases. 


Ohio Valley 


Clearing weather at midweek and 
forecasts of warmer days ahead pro- 
vided a cheering note after nearly 
a week of floods that found the Ohio 
River at its highest recorded level 
for this late in the year. 

When the flood crested at 58 ft. 
on Tuesday, thousands of acres of 
farmlands were under water, but 
serious crop damage was reported 
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had seriously delayed spring plant- 
ing. 

Flood waters also interfered to 
some extent with feed deliveries to 
both retailers and users, but normal 
operations were expected to be re- 
sumed by this past weekend. When 
the flooded farmlands will become 
available for pasturage was anybody’s 
guess. An offsetting favorable re- 
sult was expected to be the consid- 
erable replenishment of the under- 
ground water table throughout the 
valley, with less likelihood of the 
summer drouth which had been pre- 
dicted. 

Another result of the flood situa- 
tion has been lower receipts of cattle, 
hogs and sheep at area stockyards, 
and poultry and eggs at wholesale 


markets, with resultant quite sharp 


California 


There was little change this past 
week in the pattern of formula feed 
sales or production. Pricewise, gains 
and losses held within narrow bounds. 

However, once again soybean meal 
was very depressed and values fell 
$4.50 ton from the previous week. 
The urgent demand for animal pro- 
teins seemed to have eased some- 
what, at least for the immediate fu- 
ture, and most mixers seemed to be 
very well covered on vegetable pro- 
teins with some having contracted 
through September on cottonseed 
meal. 

New crop local production linseed 
meal for June-July takeout became 
available at $56 ton, which brought 


with a market demand that was mod- 
erate to slow. Prices on live poultry 
at the ranch closed at 21¢ to 23¢ 
or 1¢ lower. 

The weather remained on the cool 
side with some scattered showers 
which proved to be beneficial to both 
pastures and new crop grains. Har- 
vesting of barley got under way in 
some areas, but prospects remained 
unchanged for much activity prior 
to early June. 

Buyers were hesitant to do much 
contracting insofar as mixers in the 
Los Angeles area were concerned. 
However, it was reported that feed- 
ers in both the Imperial and San 
Joaquin Valleys felt prices were at- 
tractive enough for them to cover at 
least part of their seasonal require- 
ments. 
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HERE’S 
PROOF! 


In this folio are 
test data that offer 
positive proof that 
Borden’s FERMACTO 
400 is truly one of the 
greatest advances in 
nutrition to come out 
of ‘the Borden labora- 
tories in many years. 


_A copy is waiting for you 
...to show you that . 
Borden’s FERMACTO 400, 
developed on the Borden 
test farms and proved by - 
practical field tests, will help 
you build feeds that promote 
better livability, faster growth 
and maximum feed efficiency 
... and at lower cost. 


Get the full story from your 
Boraen representative or write 
today for your copy of the 
FERMACTO 400 folio. It will come 
to you promptly by return mail. 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


360 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
LABORATORIES AND TEST FARMS, ELGIN, ILL. 
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